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■ heln»H w”® cannot really pay adequate tribute to all of the people who 

helped. We can point to a few,- and list the supervisors of the varLT 
components of this project. varxous 

Wew/who m^Lf?hfproj“t bSorrJhLe 

was a federal program and before poverty was a major public concern. 

fih^ c5*^ Assistance of the Office of Economic Opportunitv and 

DLc^foflh 14?" "11 >^°undation, then Special 
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R&vmnd Van Kenmdi/ and ReueAend KichaeZ Coon&u of the Ocean Park Crpat-or 
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H.P pp unstintingly of his time and creativity in 

of thrSnil" development aspects of this project, and Ma. HvtheAi SZsuAdio 
its dLig^ Southern California was a significant contributor to 



MA4. MoAvaa Robimn, originally a recruit in the Professional 
eryxee Corps, assumed major administrative responsibilities through the 
whole period of the demonstration, and virtually every aspect of the 
program was helped by her sure and sensible skill. 
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Vav^d Cobbi, HeAmn TUkZetmn and (.(oAvin IHeAMteln also played 
significant roles as flexible and creative administrators and supervisors, 
bringing .heir considerable knowledge and experience to. bear on a prog-am 
that needed so many different kinds of talents, ^ 

GZadiji Cook, first Supervisor, and then Director of the Family 
^°gram was a special source of wisdom, experience and sanity to all 
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of primarily the work of certain members 

of the Professional Service Corps, 
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4 4 Johnion, who directed our Youth Employment Service with 

saintly dedication is the primary author.' of the description of the 
Demonstration ^Community in Section B of the first chapLr. 

,• Shvtmn, clinical psychologist member of the staff 

was responsible for much of the initial research and evaluation design 

^d her study of the use of psychological tests in pre-employment training 
is included in Section E of Chapter IV. employment training 

A sensitive work with pregnant teenage girls is 

reflected in her report in Section D of Chapter V, 

On the page which follows we have simp;.y listed the supervisory 

""" ^he vow^ers^r^ 

worked with them - were the people who made this project the effective 
and exciting experience we all felt it to be. ^ active 

tr . we wish to acknowledge and thank HUi V)uj.r>Jffn 

ar^f edite“^an(^cSj^ 

around the clock to meet our final deadline in three years of crises. 
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PREFACE 



This report is the first of a series of three describing the 
work and findings of a demonstration program in manpower utilization 
sponsored by the Neumeyer Foundation. 

During the twenty-four month period of this demonstration, its 
work was augmented by a ninety-day demonstration grant from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and later, a twelve-month grant from OEO. 

. This project is one of a series sponsored by the Neumeyer 

Foundation, a private, non-profit philanthropy concerned with finding 
new ways of improving the human condition. Founded by Mr. and Mrs. 

Mbert G. Neumeyer of Las Vegas, Nevada, its professional advisory 
board includes! 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Introduction and Overview 



CHAPTER I 



ihrrmucTWM m oi / eri/iew 



‘This report describes an adventure in the staffing 
of a wide variety of social services. Using a part-time 
sub-professional staff of housewives and college students, 
supervised by a part-time staff of retired professionals, 
assisted by neighborhood people and VISTA volunteers, 
this demonstration project sought to explore the extent 
to which a multi-service center could be operated by 
people who are not ordinarily employed by service agencies. 

Because multi-purpose centers must utilize a wide 
variety of trained and talented people, this project 
addressed itself directly to the staffing problems 
presented by the increasing demand for social services. 

In addition, its goals were concerned with providing 
services, assisting in community development, and promoting 
acculturation. • 
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I 

Section A 
Goals 



The. Manpower GoaZ, it is obvious that the present shortage of 
such personnel for full-time employment makes it unlikely that they could 
be found in sufficient numbers or employed at reasonable cost to meet the 
needs of the new programs to combat poverty. 

This reality of the professional job market pertains throughout 
the United States. It was one of the major purposes of this project to 
develop and demonstrate a method of developing and utilizing new sources 
of educated personnel. There are tc^^o major pools of talented manpower 
that have been relatively untapped in the United States - educated women | 

with school-age children, and retired and semi-retired men and v7omen. 

These groups have in common the fact that they are only available for 
part-time employment, and that, with significant exceptions, their skills 
and trainable talents in the helpi^ig professions represent separate frag- 
ments of the more complexly professionalized roles represented by full- 
time workers in social welfare and education. 

Because, we believe, of cultural lag in the helping professions, 
we found, first of all, a reluctance on the part of social and educational 
agencies to use people on a part-time, basis, and second, an unwillingness 
to concede that their newly won professional status includes many tasks 
which can be fragmented and taught to more generally educated people in 
a relatively brief period of time. 

There is ample evidence from both medicine and the field of 
youth development that such fragmentation can be done successfully, and 
that, further, such development of technicians can allow more effective 
utilization of scarce professional personnel. 

The largest group of presently virtually unused professional 
and rapidly trainable personnel are women who have school-age children. 

There are, in every city and town, women who can be characterized as 
follows: 

A. They received university training and worked. at a 
profession before beginning their families. 

B. Their children are now at school. While these 
women do not need a job for economic reasons, they wish 
to put their free hours to work in socially useful and 
intellectually satisfying ways. 
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C. They are unwilling to take full-!»time jobs 
because their family responsibilities are still too 
great for such time investment, 

D. They are disinterested in the traditional fund 
raising and clerical tasks which most agencies assign 
to volunteers, regardless of their backgrounds. 

E. They are interested in the satisfactions of direct 
service to others and the rewards of professional work. 

Similarly, many retired people find themselves with time and 
skills they wish to put into constructive community use. Fund raising 
and committee membership often do not use their primary talents. Further, 
many men seek activities that will give them an opportunity to express 
. humane and "giving” traits that are not satisfied by the requirements of 
most men*s occupations. 

k third source of intelligence and trainable personnel are college 
students. Many of them, first of all, need part-time work for economic 
reasons. However, this need is minor compared with the young adult’s 
desire to use his energies in idealistic and socially significant ways. 

The success of the Peace Corps is dramatic evidence of the enormous pool 
of energy and dedication available for constructive social service. 

It is in recognition of these observations that The Neumeyer 
Foundation organized The Professional Service Corps - for the recruitment 
and utilization of both professionally trained and rapidly trainable per- 
sons for part-time assignments in community service. Members of this 
group were provided training and supervision in their assignments by 
professionals, and were paid two dollars per hour for their time. They 
are thus employees, not strictly volunteers; while their remuneration is 
nominal, it is sufficient in size and meaning to avoid the problems which 
beset many volunteer programs. 

To demonstrate to public and private agencies that a part-time ■ 
professional staff can be an administratively practical approach to 
manpower needs. Professional Service Corps staff members were used 
extensively in a wide variety of services to individuals and groups. 



Tko. SeAV'icQ. Goat» Traditionally, services to people have been 
organized around problem-centered agencies. This specialization by prob- 
lem has followed as a natural consequence of the organization of univer- 
sity curricula around specific categories of Imowledge and the ensuing 
drive toward increasing specialization within professional and industrial 
fields. 



As applied to persons in need of massive reorientation to the 
larger culture, this specialization has added additional burdens of 
adjustment and cultural knowledge to their already difficult lot, A 
person in need must know his o\m situation well enough to select from 
the welter of agencies those which deal with his problems. If he has 



two or more problems - which may be intimately interrelated - he may 
need to go to two or more agencies, only to find himself eligible for ' 
one, ineligible for another, and on a waiting list for a third. While • 
his problems are interrelated, he is likely to find that the agencies 
are not. 



Aside from the peculiar situation we pose when we try. to segment 
whole people and families into academically defined problem areas, we 
have long recognized that multifaceted simultaneous approaches to whole 
people and their habitat are our only hope in bringing about the social- 
psychological changes necessary to permit people to escape from the non- 
culture of poverty. 

This program was an attempt to revitalize a community and its 
people by constructing a fully integrated and interlocking group of ser- 
vices, based on programs developed by the victims of impoverishment them- 
selves, and assisted in a t^-zo-way interaction with successful members of 
the dominant culture. It provided programs aimed at every age group, and 
was structured to deal with whole people, whole families, and whole 
neighborhoods . 

It was non- traditional in a number of ways: 

- It xms person-centered, not problem-centered. 

— Its services were in the field — and not physically 
centralized. 

- Its programs developed from indigenous populations, 
not from professional prescription. 

- It was staffed by persons x^hose talents have been 
largely unused — educated, married x^omen, and retired men 
and women, available only for part-time services; college 
students; and indigenous, unemployed persons - previously 
untrained. 

- Its job descriptions are new - they represent job 
fractions of traditional roles, and create a new range of 
sociological technical occupations. 

Its basic components, having been separately pretested in other 
communities, were offered here as an integration to make best use of 
scarce professional talent, x^ide use of generally unused talent, and 
evenuat:e in both cross-cultural understanding and familial self- 
sufficiency. 



T^ie ComuyUty VzvoZopmtyut Goal, The predominant value of our 
democratic process holds that government shall be with the consent of 
the governed, and that all individuals have a right to partake in the 
decision-making processes which effect their lives. Somehow, this right 
is rarely accorded or exercised among the poor. It was felt that before 
representatives of the poor could begin to exercise influence in either 



the decisions which were made in their ovm or in their wider community, 
there was a need for leadership training to develop both the individual* a 
self concept and the skills and understanding needed to take an active 
part in the community. 



i/atuQ. ChdHQQ, cchtd Acczit^Cu/LCct^Oii cl6 cl Goci£,^ Much has been said 
and written about middle class values and the problems associated with 
acculturation. There are many who feel that “the subculture of poverty” 
should not be violated, and that middle class professionals “have no 
right” to impose their values on another segment of the population. As 
a matter of ract, research has already demonstrated that youth who are 
trapped in delinquent subcultures of society already subscribe to domi- 
nant values, but are in conflict because they are blocked from avenues 
which would lead to the achievement of goals and the full expression of 
dominant values. Therefore, one aim of this program was to develop new 
ways of providing MEANS for the poor to achieve their goals. 

A basic assumption was that close interaction with representatives 
of the larger culture would provide a basis for cultural diffusion, as 
the poor learned successful coping techniques from the Professional Ser- 
vice Corps women and as they, in turn, transmitted the effects of their 
exposure bade into the- larger culture from which they came, and in which 
the major decisions affecting the poor are made. 



The Demonstration Community ; 

West Venice-Ocean Park ~ A Microcosra of Misery 



South of Santa Monica, along the beach and spreading inland is 
a four square mile area including the communities of West Venice and 
Ocean Park. The nine census tracts included in this area represent in a 
very real sense a microcosm of all the poorer populations in Los Angeles 
County; the residents of the area face daily the complex social problems 
associated with the subculture of poverty in an urban area. 

Except for its proximity to the sea, West Venice has little in 
common v;ith the famous city in Italy. Neither a city nor a tov;n, it is 
an impacted area of 36,000. Ocean Park is in the city of Santa Monica; 
Venice is in the city of Los Angeles; however, the area is contiguous in 
geography and problems. With neither ancient churches, great palaces or 
famous piazzas or monuments, West Venice is almost entirely lacking in 
the assets v;hich arouse civic pride. It has, however, achieved a reputa- 
tion and a notoriety for certain unique characteristics. It is an island, 
not because of geography, but because of economics and a tolerance for 
life styles vastly different from the middle income neighborhoods to the 
north and east, or on the southern tip of Venice, which includes a yacht 
harbor and a complex of luxury apartments. 

The residential areas surrounding West Venice and Ocean Park are 
largely middle class white communities, whose residents are seriously 
concerned about the possibility of the minority population expanding into 
their communities. 

Within the pocket of poverty, 75% of the population are Anglo, 

11% are non-white, and 14% have Spanish surnames as reported in the 1960 
census. While the community includes the three major ethnic groups, it 
is heterogeneous rather than integrated, and divided by color and culture 
into at least seven subgroups, each of which has its own ”turf". 

The north end of Ocean Park is populated mainly by white 
Americans, many from southern and mid-western states, some of whom are 
transient workers. Further south in Ocean Park are Mexican-Araerican 
families and an elderly retired Jewish population who are long time 
residents of the area. At the center of the area is the Venice Negro 
ghetto, which includes both long time residents and recent immigrants, 
mainly from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Further south, and in the 
canal area, the percentage of Mexican- American families increases, while 
the southern tip of the area includes the almost entirely white population 
and the affluent residents of the newly constructed Marina apartment 
complex. Along the narrow strip of beach front live what is known as 
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the “beach people'*. This includes the much publicized “beatnik" population 
and the newer "hippies", both Negro and white. Many of these are middle 
class and college dropouts who have chosen voluntary poverty both as a 
protest to an affluent society and because of the increased freedom this 
style of life allows. Here and there along this strip of beach are people 
who have chosen to live here because they love the sea 5 they daily go to 
their jobs, and return to enjoy the good beach in the evening and on 
weekends. Along the main street dividing the beach area from the rest 
of the community live the homeless men who sleep at the missions and in 
the many vacant, boarded buildings around. They can be seen in the early 
morning hours picking through the garbage of the supermarkets. 

Each of these sections is fairly well defined, and each group 
remains largely within its o\m territory, since trespassing is both 
unwelcome and hazardous. Many who live within a few blocks of the beach 
seldom use it, since it is not within their territory. The playground 
in the Negro area is "their playground", and seldom invaded by the Anglo 
or Mexican-American children on the fringes of the area. 

Both the communities. West Venice and Ocean Park^grew up as 
resort areas serving the greater Los Angeles basin; Venice was a specu- 
lator's dream, subdivided in the early 1900 *s. Its canals, its cottages, 
its clusters of buildings with pseudo -baroque facades and arcades were 
planned to replicate the Italian city on the shores of the Pacific, Most 
of these remnants of glory are now being torn down. As in most specula- 
tive land developments, the project concentrated on features which could 
be used effectively in promoting sales, so that from the beginning there 
was a pretentiousness of design and a tawdriness of execution in much of 
the construction. Yet some of its features had potential charm. With- 
out the impact of the depression, it might have acquired a certain 
glamour. It is this unrealized potential which gives the area a certain 
pathos derived from the contrast between its romantic inception sixty 
years ago and its present shabby reality. 

Since it was planned as a resort, the houses were- .cheaply built 
three- and four-bedroom frame structures in the California bungalow style, 
intended for use during the summer by vacationing families. The lots 
were narrow - twenty to twenty-five feet - and shallow, to accommodate 
as many cottages as possible within walking distance of the beach. The 
houses were set back a few feet from the street to allow a space for the 
geraniums and oleanders which grow so richly in the California sun; and 
the streets were given pleasant names: Wavecrest, Windward, Amoroso, 

There were larger homes and rooming houses built in mission style with 
big spread-eagled roofs and deep shaded front porches; and there were 
several hotels - plain brick boxes with sash windows looking towards the 
sea or the inland hills, A few courts and two-story apartments with a 
fringe of tile along the roof add a Mediterranean touch to othen^ise 
unremarkable structures. 

Crowded into these homes are the families, a third of whom have 
incomes under $4,000 a year, who are the target of this demonstration 
program. Over a third of these homes are classified as deteriorated or 
dilapidated, and two-thirds are rentals, so that here, as in most low 
income urban areas, the problems of absentee landlords abound. 
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In the last decade, new apartments have been built, crowded 
close together along the beach or scattered between older houses on 
the side streets. Sometimes these are coated with a glittery plaster 
to disguise the minimum quality of their construction. But the aging 
process is rapid by the sea, and even those built in the last two or 
three years show the unrepaired damage of weather and abuse. There is 
one park, an astonishing square of green, steeply sloped between two 
streets and planted with sapling trees. There are no benches or foot 
paths to encourage its use, and only the city gardener and the pigeons 
ever walk on its smooth wet grass. 

The community of Ocean Park, a part of the city of Santa Monica, 
lacks the departed glory of Venice, It is more typical of many fifty 
year old beach towns now catering to a resident and transient population 
rather than to tourists and vacationers. Along the beachfront of Ocean 
Park lay the rubble of an urban redevelopment project. The shacks and 
houses tom do’t-ni left a mass of brick and rubble for several years. 
Recently, construction has begun on a complex of high-rise apartments 
whose rents will not be within the income range of the former residents. 

Poverty has its universal signs, and in both these communities 
these signs are monotonously repetitious. Unkept children swarm in the 
streets, adults lounge on steps and porches, and teenagers roam aimlessly 
from nowhere to nowhere on foot or in their battered cars. Everyone 
waits - for something to do, for somewhere to go, for that job to come 
along, for the action. 

Unemployment in the area is twice as high as in greater Los 
Angeles, Only about a third of the adults have graduated from high 
school, and nearly a fourth have less than seven years of education, so 
that those who seek work often do so with little hope of finding any. 
Teenagers drop out of school and join the other youth who are seeking 
some relief from facelessness. Attendance at school is interruittent, 
adding to the number of children playing on the streets on any school 
day. The results of malnutrition and lack of hygiene, the low energy 
level of the inadequate diet, illiteracy, illegitimacy, drugs and violence 
the usual concomitants of ‘impoverishment - 'are everywhere evident. Even, 
the California sunshine is often diminished when the area is "fogged in”. 

The hopelessness of many of the residents does not always 
result in passivity. For some, the despair of achieving in a socially 
upward direction is converted to any effort to achieve status. Violent 
and criminal activities are twice as frequent as in the larger community, 
and are often engaged in to counteract the intolerable sense of anomie. 
Since these activities are usually engaged in within the area, they 
become contributing factors to the further deprivation of the neighbors 
and the deterio>:.'i' of the neighborhood. There is a suicidal, self- 
destruction ■- • many of the acts of hostility, in that those 

Wh0-ruv.e ti'.c:- i, . . . iikely to act out their hostilities against 

thoSd who in some way are themselves. Both the streets and the 
residents show the results of these self-destructive actions. The 
• streets are littered with glass, windows are broken, fences are uprooted; 
scars, wounds, casts, bandages and other signs of violence or accident 
are more noticable on these residents than those from other areas. 
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Those who can neither passively accept nor actively retaliate 
against the frustrations of poverty may attempt some type of escape. 

The use of alcohol, glue and drugs, both addictive and non-ad die Live, 
provides at least a temporary transcendence over insoluble problems. • A 
sizable number of withdrawn and incoherent people, many of whom are 
probably schizophrenic, roam the streets. Like the other techniques for 
coping, these escape techniques are both a logical consequence and a 
perpetuating cause of their problems. 



Section C 



The Coininunity Defines Its Needs 



In addition to having a disproportionate share of social problems 
the residents of the demonstration area were cut off from many of the 
services to which they are entitled and for which they are in great need. 
In 1963, when we first surveyed the area, the community had five elemen- 
tary schools, a city health department outpatient clinic, a PTA child 
guidance clinic (with a long waiting list), a variety of chr hes (mostly 
store-front with part-time ministers) , a part-time youth employment office 
one park operated bj/ the City Parks and Recreation Department, and a 
branch of the Girl Scout office. Notably lacking were the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, the U.S. Employment Service, any case work or family 
service agencies, pre-school programs, or hospital services (the County 
Hospital is sixteen miles away) . There were no recreation centers for 
the youth whose overcrowded homes are strained for sleeping space much 
less recreational space. 

To determine the kinds of programs desired by the community, a 
series of meetings were held over a six month period with existing 
community leaders, the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Probation Depart- 
ment, school teachers and administrators, the Neighborhood Youth Associa- 
tion, both the Santa Monica and the Venice-Mar Vista Coordinating Coun- 
cils, ministers of the area, other agency administrators and community 
leaders. Efforts were made to work with the ’’corner boys” to help define 
their needs as they sax7 them, and a door-to-door survey was conducted, 
using residents of the area to interviex7 families in their homes. A 
•sample of 155 families was interviexvred and asked to select from a check'.' 
list the kinds of services they would like to see increased in the area. 
The percentage of responses were as follows: 



Nursery Schools 45% 

Tutoring for Children 45% 

Job Training 45% 

Job Finding 42% 

Work with Families 42% 

Improve Neighborhood 
Appearance 35% 

Teenage Clubs 32% 

Tutoring for Teenagers 27% 

Find Dental Services - • 25% 

Housing Improvement 25% 

Elementary School Clubs * 22% 

Find More Medical Services 20% 

Find More Legal Services 14% 

Adult Clubs 10% 

!’o Response 27% 
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Those interviewed were then asked, "Would you be willing and able to 
help work on solving community problems?", and, (if yas) "^That kinds of 
thinp could you do to help?" Possible responses to this were: Work on 

committees, work with small children, work with teenagers, help teach 
trades, help tutor youngsters. Of the 165 interviewed, only two people 
indicated that they would be able to work (i.e., volunteer) to help, and 
both of these people felt that they could -work with small children. 



This finding seemed to substantiate the findings of a previous 
survey by the Venicc-Mar Vista Coordinating Council. Primarily a report 
on the recreational needs of the Venice area, it also pointed out the need 
^or the development of adult leaders and leadership training programs in 
the area. On the basis of the community survey, the meetings with agen- 
cies and community leaders and the interviews with residents of the area 

tne plans to establish the services of the Professional Service Corps * 
were developed. ^ 
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Section D 



The Programs of the Professional Service Corpse An Overview 



From the investigation of the community, it became obvious that 
not only were there a lack of services in the community, but there was 
a lack of community leaders who could take part in the planning and 
execution of developing services* Though not perceived by the residents 
of the community, this was seen as an acute need and became the first 
program initiated* Other programs were developed in keeping with the 
findings of the community survey* 

Initially, the programs were: 

Leadership Training : 

Indigenous leaders were brought together for regular 
meetings under the direction of a psychologist, skilled 
in the techniques of training, group dynamics and group 
therapy, to discuss community problems and techniques and 
skills for dealing with these problems* 

Club Program ; 

Clubs for elementary, junior and high school boys and 
girls, to provide recreation, cultural enrichment and 
individual guidance under trained adult leadership* These 
programs had as their goal dropout and delinquency 
prevention* 

Tutoring and Remedial Reading ; 

An experimental program was developed for non-readers 
as well as remedial reading for in- and out-of-school 
youth as well as adults* 

Employment : 

A program for intake, counseling and placement of 
youth between the ages of 16 and 22* 

Pre-School ; 

A program to provide creative play and learning 
experiences for pre-school children was established* 
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Services to Families •* The Fainilv Agent : 

The concept of the Family Agent was developed as a 
new way of extending services to families v College-educated 
women were recruited, screened and trained to work part-time 
with multi-problem families referred by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, the Probation Department or the schools. As 
an agent of acculturation, the Family Agents offered warm 
personal contact to families to help them find the services 
and resources they needed. As an agent of change, the 
Family Agents interpreted the needs of the families to the 
agencies and institutions, making the programs of these 
agencies more relevant to the needs of the population they 
serve. 

Counseling ; 

Psychological services were developed to provide for 
the needs of the youth or adults in the other programs 
or from the community. 

Legal Services ; 

Direct legal services were provided to any clients of 
other programs, as well as consultation to any staff member 
concerning legal difficulties of the clients served. 

Services for Pregnant Teenagers ; 

Since pregnancy meant automatic exclusion from the 
public schools, a program of education and counseling was 
established under the direction of a nurse and a remedial 
teacher. 

After the initial year, some of thes^ programs were dropped 
because they had been absorbed by other sources; the legal services 
program was dropped and replaced when an office of the Los Angeles Neigh- 
borhood Legal Services, Inc, opened, and the pre-school program was 
replaced by Operation Head Start, Other programs were added because 
experience in the community demonstrated their need. These programs 
included a crisis intervention service, a family skills center, a 
consumer education program, dropout prevention programs, and a summer 
activities program, 

Tkd Initially located in the Ocean Park Community Center, 

the need for space led to the rental of a store-front building chosen 
because it was in "neutral turf", on a main street, within easy access 
of the Negro ghetto, the Mexican- American communities, and the "beach 
people". This building, named after the street on which it was located, 
became known as, The Pacific Community Center, It was hoped that it 
would continue as a community center beyond the period of the Professional 
Service Corps activities. 
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INITIAL ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAM 

A History of the Project : 

A Case History in the Politics of Poverty 



As indicated elsewhere in this report, this demonstration project 
emerged initially out of a concern for three widespread problems. The 
first of these was the shortage of people in the helping professions; 
the second was the need of educated women to find meanir.r-ful uses for 
their talents consistent with their own family responsibilities; and 
the third was our concern with the increasing fragmentation of services 

that were built around specialized ‘'problems” rather than around whole 
people. 



The Professional Service Corps was designed to approach all of 
these problems by hiring educated women on a part-time basis, by train- 
ing them to provide fragments of professional services, and by creating- 
a service which could deal with a very wide variety of problems. 

After the concept was initially developed, we sought a site for 
the demonstration. Our criteria for site selection were simple; We 
v/anted a community which 

- had a large percentage of very poor people, 
had a severe' shortage of services, 

— was as ethnically mixed as possible, 

- was small enough to permit observation of change, 

— was adjacent to a well-to-do neighborhood from 
which part-time staffs cou:. : be recruited. 

Examination of census and other demographic data led us to 
narrow down to two communities - Pacoiraa, California, in the San 
Fernando Valley, and Ocean Park, in Sant.i Monicaywith the adjacent area 
of West Venice which was socio— economically similar to Ocean Park. 

We chose Ocean Park-Venice for a variety of reasons. Chief 
among these was the fact that the project staff had previously worked in 
the area and were familiar with the agencies and people. Another major 
rcdSon was our observation that Pacoima already had started to “move” 
and that it was becoming less a "poor” and more a “working man’s” 
neighborhood. 
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For several months thereafter, we visited with people in the 

HIT. with the agencies, which, though located elsa^here, have 

in^w^r"^ TT service boundaries. In addition to meet- 

ing with such local influentials as we could identify, we instituted a 

survey procedure to identify needs as seen by the residents themselves, 

information about the people of Ocean Park was already 
available to us. A year earlier the Youth Study Center of the University 
of Southern California had conducted an intensive survey in Ocean Park, 
and their data was avilable to us. 

called fledgling organization had come into being 

f ^ Community Center, located in an old house which 

belonged to the Ocean Park Methodist Church. It hoped to pr^idf rLttina 

avallable'^T^ne *eir services .Lid be locally 

Employment did place Waif ^time ^5® implementation lagged. State 

ServiL of Santa Monica hai * ? employment worker there, and Family 

oorvice or Santa Monica had one of its caseworkers there for oart of his 

time, but other agencies did not use the Tamili::-'. ^ ^ ^ 

Tn site had limited utility. Inadequate plumbing, electricity 

and heating made it uncoitfortable. It was not well located. With no 
Starr or its own, communication was virtually nil. But it did have a 

board, a lot of enthusiasm, and was the only 
visible attempt to bring the resources of the larger community. to bear 
on tne problems of the poor. ^ 

We met with this board and planned to work closely with them in 
program development. The first office space we used was at their building. 

At about the same time these preparations were being made, and 
the first Professional Service Corps services were operating, the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 was submitted to Congress.^ 

4 - 1 , reading this Act, it never occurred to either our staff 

AS Community Center, that Los Angeles County 

^ A l-JHOLE would be considered as a SINGLE community and have a sin^^le 
Community Action Agency. The size, the sprawl, and the diversity of 
this County made such an idea seem improbable to us. 



. ft seemed that a 

coalition of Venice and Ocean Park was the kind of area the Community 
Action Program was directed toward. 

-T. f T 7 Director went to Washington and came back convinced 

chat Venice and Ocean Park could qualify for a Community Action Agency, 



y. ^ j ^ order to understand what happened in this project, the 
reader does need to know something of the development of the Federal 
Mti-Poverty Program in Los Angeles, and, in this narrative, some of 
these developments will be described. 
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and that the Professional Service Corps could well be a part of the 
VISTA Program. 1 



Such leadership as had been identified in the Venice ghettos, 

-Ocean Park Community Center in drawine ud and 
establishing a Community Action Program. A committee was formed, wide- 
spread discussion in the community was begun, and a plan came into beinrj. 
The committee, chaired by the Project Director, completed its work and, ' 
at this point, August 1964, the Bill passed Congress. 



We then discovered that only one organization in the community 
met the requirements for applicants - that it be an incorporated, non- 
profit, fiscally responsible agency with a prior concern for poverty 
and a capacity to provide matching funds. The Neumeyer Foundation was 

the only possible applicant - as we all interpreted the Act at that 
time. 



. urging of the leadership of both communities, the 

Foundation then wrote and submitted a proposal for a Community Action 
Program for West Venice and Ocean Park. 



While we, in our innocence, were so engaged, a huge power 
struple for control of the anti-poverty program X 7 as going on downtown - 
*-hirty-five miles from our seashore slum. 



The Youth Opportunities Board was a joint agency of the State 

BoLds^^^ni Angeles, and the County and City School 

Juvlil'p '=° funds from the President’s CoLittee on 

Juvenile Delinquency, it had organized a youth employment program with 
adjacent r^edial reading and MDTA courses operated by the public 

Who^% located Ja a largely Mexican-American neigh- 

borhood in East Los Angeles, provided a novel form of intensive, group 
counseling, and had an active "outreach" program to bring youngsLrs^in 
for counseling and referral. Their board consisted of tL fivi public 

project, and was administered from downtown 
Offices in the County Building. 



A a..f A board felt chat they should become the sole Community 

Action Agency for Los Angeles County, Further, since many of the 
initi^ staff of the CEO came from the President’s Committee, there was 
an informally expressed feeling that there existed a ’’moral” commit- 
ment to let the Youth Opportunities Board (YOB) become the Community 
Action Agency (CAA) , 



Immediately after passage of the Bill, another contender for 
the County CAA was organized. 



The Economic Opportunity Federation was organized in the first 
x^eek of September 1964 by a large coalition of private agencies, unions, 
the smaller cities in the County, the County Board of Supervisors, 



Now, 2-1/2 years later, VISTA has announced plans for the 
recruitment of part-time volunteers to serve the poor. 
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While invited to participate, the City of Los Angeles and the City 
Schools refrained from attending its organizational meetings. The 
Board which it organized contained representation of the major public 
and private agencies, schools and churches, the unions and businesses. 
Staff and space were provided by the Welfare Planning Council, a 
coordinating and research body to which most of the County’s major 
private agencies belonged. 

And so there was a stalemate. 

Our proposal was in Washington and we sent copies to both the 
contending giants. Forgetting the truism that "you can’t fight City 
Hall", the Project Director clearly stated his preference for the Economic 
Opportunity Federation because of its more representative base. The 
project was to pay dearly for that choice. 

And we waited. 

Meanwhile, at the OEO in Washington, someone read our proposal 
and liked it. Parts of it were reprinted for wider distribution as an 
example of a comprehensive Community Action Program. 



Until the stalemate betv/een the two contenders could be broken,. 
OEO had agreed to accept proposals from Los Angeles that were recommended 
by both boards. The Youth Opportunity Board staff thus became assured of 
its assumption of the community action mantle, regardless of how the 
stalemate was resolved.^ 



Needless to say, the YOB staff couldn’t "find time" to review 
the Venice-Ocean Park proposal. 

In January of 1965, the Research and Demonstration Section of 
OEO encouraged us to submit the innovative portions of the proposal for 
direct support from Washington under Section 207 of the Act. A consul- 
tant, Mr. Jerome Ziegler, visited the project, and we were advised that 
we should separate out four of the components and submit them as 
separate 207 projects. These were submitted on February 4th and they 
were approved for support on March 5th. 



On March 9th, the Youth Opportunities Board formally protested 
this Demonstration Grant. ^ Even though Section 207 had been designed 
to permit direct funding of innovative projects independent of the 
local Community Action Agency, the YOB insisted that it have veto power 
of these as well as the Section 205 Community Action Program Grants. 



^The stalemate was not resolved until after the Watts Riot in 
August 1965, and then by Federal intervention. The crux of the stale- 
ment was the insistence by the Mayor of Los Angeles that public agencies 
have voting control of the CAA Board. 

2 

Lo 6 Angeles Times, Preview Edition, March 9, 1965. 
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The Project Director then found himself in a predicament 
unforeseen by the Act, Almost all of our clients were referred to us 
by public agencies, and, since a major goal of the program was to 
educate those agencies to use subprofessional personnel, their continued 
cooperation was essential. 

While we could reject the monopoly demand of the Youth 
Opportunities Board, their charter specifically gave them the power to 
shut off all cooperation and referrals from public agencies. We were 
given clear indications that if we accepted a direct grant, they would 
exercise that power. We would thus have the money and could have a fine 
public scandal, but would be unable to serve the poor. 

So we compromised - and accepted a ninety-day grant for a very 
narrow segment of the original proposal from the YOB, and agreed to hire 
an administrator acceptable to them (i,e,, a person holding a Master of 
Social Welfare degree) , This first demonstration grant became effective 
on May 3rd - two months after it was originally approved, and two months 
after we had expanded our staff on the basis of that approval,^ 

The ninety-day period was supposed to provide time for the YOB 
staff to visit our project and help us develop a one year proposal to be 
screened by the two competing CAA Boards, 

Their first visit occurred on August 1st - two days before the 
expiration of the first grant. We again went through a cliff hanging 
period until a still further reduced program was approved on October 18, 
1965 - this time for one year. 

During these negotiations a number of other acts of the local 
Community Action Agency - the YOB (later renamed the Economic and Youth 
Opportunities Agency of Greater Los Angeles) - demonstrated the enormous 
difficulty of conducting any urban demonstration program, 

A few examples from our own experience will illustrate what some 
of them could be, 

\^en we organized our community board out of all the warring 
factions in the heterogeneous and disorganized area in which we worked, 
we knew that the union was going to be initially fragile. The people 
were willing to work together because they believed that only through 
unified effort would program support come to the area. The project staff 
felt that the board would not become a permanent and responsiole body 
until it learned responsibility by having some power. We planned to 
start this power with our indigenous aide program - giving the board the 
responsibility of selecting, hiring and firing the indigenous non-pro- 
fessionals in our program. 

This plan was short-circuited completely. The local CAP 
established a coimty-wide indigenous worker program. These workers were 






None, of these costs could be recovered, since they were 
incurred prior to the finally effective date of May 3rd, 
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hired and supervised by a centralized branch of the CAP* They decreed 
that all indigenous workers had to be hired through that program alone; 
any agency wanting indigenous workers would apply to have them assigned - 
not as employees of the requesting agency - but as employees of th^, CA? 
and responsible directly to the CAP. 

Most of the poor people on our board and in our employ \rcrc 
then hited by them, and were told that they could no longer serve on 
any community board. 




Since they outbid us in salary, we instantly found ourse* /OS 
bereft of our indigenous staff and bereft of poor people on our project 
board. Instantly, of course, ' the indigenous worker project attacked us 
for these lacks A 

In June of 1965 an upper middle class Negro family and a few of 
their friends received a CAP grant to run a teenage center. I-Zhen we 
offered to work jointly with them and pay part of their rent, they 
reported that they were told by "downtown” that they could not do this. 
Whatever belief in the value of unity existed was thereupon blasted, and 
each faction went fishing for money on its own. 

Perhaps the most serious blow to the project came from the 
successful demand of the CAP that the scope of the program be limited. 

The people of the community helped define the scope in the first place; 
its reduction in scope was done wi^thout their participation. The 
national publicity about the anti-poverty program had raised expectations 
even beyond our original plan. - 

Our inability to deliver the originally proposed services v/as 
seen by many in the minority community as a betrayal for which we were 
held responsible* We were never able to fully explain the complex chain 
which reduced our range, of services* Indeed, in the last week of the 
project a man came in seeking a small business loan - and was angry that 
we could not oblige him! 

As the program was coming to an end, sought guidance from 
the community as to whether we should seek to ensure continuation of the 
services under new auspices. With the exception of the few politically* 
motivated people who opposed every program they could hot control, the 
response was unanimously positive. Petitions were signed by hundreds of 
local residents and the local agencies were eager for continuation. 




It was thus possible to transfer functions and staff to other 
agencies rather than shut them down. The tutorial, emplojnnent and 
consumer education programs were continued by a new state service center 
which opened as we closed. The boys* clubs were continued by the Ocean 
Park Methodist Church, and most of the girls* clubs were continued by 
various volunteer groups.' The program for pregnant teenagers was 
continued by the Health Department's local office. 

^e had earlier offered to house the local branch of the 
County program, to avoid competition. This offer was refused* 
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The Family Agent Program, the crisis service, the family skills 
center f and part of the remedial program were continued by Family Service 
of Santa Monica, a Community Chest agency. Significantly, when Family „ 
Service applied to the CAP for a 205 grant, the local CAP would only 
support the cost of half the number of Family Agents - and that much for 
only six months. The effectiveness of that program is described in this 
volume and in a separate additional volume. The model it provides is 
now widely used in other communities. 
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CHAPTER III 



Recruitment, Selection 
and 



Training of Staff 



■CHAPTER III 



•RECRUIT^^ENT, SELECTION AND TRAINING OF STAFF 



Tdd Ayi 0\)2A\}i,QiO% In addition to our basic hypothesis 

that it would be possible to staff a wide variety of service programs 
Uwiiiting educated women, retired professionals, and college students as 
part-time staff, staff were assigned from other sources as well - from 
VISTA, from the local indigenous worker program, and from the 

Neighborhood Youth Corps. Volunteers v/ho were not reimbursed for their 
time or expenses were also participating, and, of course, there was a 
small administrative staff. This section describes these staff groups 
and their roles in the project. 



S'Lzd Gild TuAyiOVQA.» staff size varied during different 
phases of the program, from a low of 26 in October of 1964 to a high of 
100 xn March of 19o6, Table i describes these fluctuations in terms of 
the project's finincial histoiy. 

Of the 215 people who participated as project staff, 131 were 
niembers of the Professional Service Corps, T^-yenty— six other staff mem- 
bers were assigned to the project, including VISTA volunteers, work- 

study students, NAP? and NYC personnel. In addition, 27 unpaid volunteers 
offered their services. 



An analysis of this staff was undertaken to determine how 
likely any given category of staff was to remain with the program until 
completion. Some individual programs were completely eliminated before 
the end of the demonstration; in computing the percentages of staff who 
completed the program, the staff members in these programs were eliminated 
from the computations. 



iable II presents the ** turnover** data for each of these groups 
of personnel. 



Sdto.cti.oyi Gild T^Guting, Most of the administrative personnel 
were^empioyed early in the program before Federal funding was received; 
for these, no direct recruitment procedures v;ere used. Applicants heard 
about the program through professional or agency sources, or friends, 

Aiteo. Ledcral funding was received and additional administrative personnel 
were needed, the minority specialist at the State Employment Service 
was contacted to send applicants for staff vacancies. 
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STAFF SIZE BY MONTH 
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TOTAL PROJECT STAFF 



BMPLOVW STAff Employed 

Administration 9 

Clerical 8 

Maintenance 7 , 

Employment Training* 7 

Total Employed 31 

Total PSC Staff 131 



Total Employed Staff 162 

STAFF ASSlOm TO PROJECT 



Neighborhood Adult ■ 
Participation Project 2 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 4 

Work-Study ' 10 

VISTA 

Total Assigned Staff 26 

UMPAIV l/OLUMTEBRS 27 

TOTAL PAID, ASSIGNED, 

AND VOLUNTEER STAFF 215 



Terminated 


Completed Project 


2 


7 


5 


3 


5 


2 


7 


0_ 


19 


12 


68 


63 


'87 


76 



2 


0 


3 


1 


4 


6 


2 


8 



11 15 



19 


8 


117 


98 



*Program Discontinued. 
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initial written application, applicants who seemed 
qualified were called for appointments and interviewed by the Director 

Training. During this interview, an assessment of 
determine which of the programs the applicant seemed 
most qualified for. Applicants for positions as Family Agents were 
selected by the Training Director; for all other programs, this inter- 
view was a preliminary screening device, and final selection of staff 

moL’^q^VL^d^ supervisor of the program for which the applicant seemed 



In addition to the particular skills required by the job itself 
applicants were interviewed in an effort to assess general attitudes and 
interpersonal skills which included: 

A. General concern for alleviating the conditions of 
poverty. 



B. An understanding of special problems of minorities 
and desire to improve intergroup relations. 

C. A non- judgmental attitude toward widely differing 
standards of behavior and attitudes. 

D. A concern with individual human rights. 

E. An ability to deal with agencies, institutions and 
authority with tact^ firmness and good judgment « 

F. An ability to relate to clients with warmth and 
understanding, but not to over-identify, 

G. A willingness to be available to clients on a 
regular and emergency basis. 

H. A personal acceptance of attitudes and values 
necessary to successful social adjustment without either 
undue rigidity or hostility. 

I. General high standards of honesty and responsibility 

and an ability to function reliably in a relatively unstruc- 
tured situation. 



J. A neat and attractive appearance, clear and pleasant 
manner of speaking. 



All staff participated in an overall training program offered £ 
inSuded*^^^^^^^ during the span of the project. This training progran 



- an orientation to the Poverty Program, nationally 
and locally. 



an orientation to the Culture of Poverty, ’ 



- an orientation to the local community, its 
demographic characteristics, its agencies, services and 
particular problems, 

- the history and organization of the Neumeyer 
Foundation Demonstration Project, and, 

- the organization and structure of the agency 
itself. 

With the exception of the Family Agents, all staff received the 
actual orientation to the job from the supervisor of the program to which 
they were assigned. A complete description of the Family Agent Training 
Program is to be found in Monograph No. 2 of the Professional Service 
Corps . 

xntra-aepartmcntai on-tne-job training was given and staff 
■ meetings were held regularly for the duration of the project. 



Section A 



The Professional Service Corps Staff 



As seen in Table III, of the 131 Professional Service Corps (PSC) 
members, 63 remained with the program until its completion. Another 13 ^ 
were in programs which were terminated, so that the job itself was elimi— 
nated; these included the pre-school, legal services and employment train- 
ing programs. In this category of personnel, of those who could remain 
with the program until completion, 58% did. 

The largest turnover in personnel occurred in the club program. 

In part, this v/as due to the fact that this was the most demanding of the 
jobs in the program, but also because of a difference in the demographic 
characteristics of those hired as club leaders as compared to other PSC 
personnel. \^hereas the largest number of Family Agents were in the age 
category of 26 through 40, the largest number of club leaders were between 
the ages of 20 through 25. Most Family Agents were married and had child- 
ren. The life situations of the club leaders were such that amount of 
income was an important factor, which was not the case for the Family 
Agents. For these reasons, turnover among club leaders was high. 

Of the 68 Family Agents employed, 59% completed the program. 
Reasons for termination of the 28 Family Agents are .discussed in 
Section A, Part 4 of Chapter IV, 

The most stable of all the PSC members who entered the program 
were those who moved on to administrative positions. Of these six, five 
remained until completion; the one who left d:?.d so to take an administra- 
tive position in a Job Corps camp. It is understandable that those women 
whose abilities were recognized and re^^arded by increased responsibility, 
as well as statusCwould be the most satisfied employees and the most 
likely to remain. 

^Jhile it became immediately appa that it was possible to 
recruit and utilize a wide variety of ski-...^d part-time personnel to work 
for $2.00 an hour, we .were interested in finding out if the pay was 
important, and what kinds of people one could expect to remain with the 
program over a long time span. 

Toward this goal, a detailed study of the demographic and 
personality characteristics of the Family Agents — the largest group of 
PSC members — was conducted. These findings are included in the program 
report on the Family Agents in Chapter IV of this volume. 

Although it was possible to attract local residents and minority 
group members as applicants for the program, it proved difficult to hire 
them because of the low rate or pay. As the poverty program developed 
throughout the community, it became increasingly difficult to hold on to 



those eraployees in this category who had been hired, since the possibility 
for employment at higher rates of pay developed elsewhere. 

Towards the end of the project, PSC staff were interviewed to 
find out how important the pay had been, if it had contributed to their 
job satisfaction, and whether or not their employment conflicted with 
their roles as wife and mother. 

When asked how important the pay was, two-thirds of PSC staff 
felt it was important, and one- third said they would continue even with- 
out pay. However, nearly all said that the pay barely covered their on- 
the-job expenses. Thus, they could be considered as reimbursed volunteers 
rather than paid staff. Under such conditions and at this rate of pay, 
similar programs could not expect to hold on to employees whose need was 
to earn a living. 

More than half of the PSC members reported that in addition to 
the fact that the pay covered their expenses, the very fact that they 
x-xere paid helped raise their status in their own eyes as well as with 
the agencies with whom they worked. They also reported that it helped 
sustain their morale. 

Only one out of every four PSC members found that there was any 
time conflict between their roles as wife and mother and their staff 
responsibilities. Two- thirds reported that the work actually augmented 
and enriched their family lives. 



Section B 



College Students 



A total of 31 college students were employed in this program. 
Twenty~oi*e were members of the PSC and ten were assigned to the project 
as Work-Study Students. Primarily upperclassmen, they were employed in 
tutorial work, the club program and in research activities. They repre- 
sented a wide range of institutions and participated in the program from 
its inception. 

Table III describes the participation of the college Work- 
Study students only. Initially contracted with UCLA, and, later with 
California State College, their participation began with the beginning 
of UCLA’s Work Study Program in June of 1965. 



College Work-Study Students 
1965 1966 



Month Number 



Month Number 



June 3 

July 4 

Aug. 3 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 6 

Nov. 6 

Dec. 7 



Jan. 7 

Feb. 5 

Mar. 6 

Apr. 6 

May 6 

June 6 

July 5 

Aug. 5 



r 

A 

B 

L 

E 

3 



After the close of the demonstration activities, five students remained 
with the project to assist in the evaluation and preparation of these 
reports. Three of those five were employed under the Work-Study Program. 



Altogether, ten different individuals were employed as Work-Study 
students. Of the four who were terminated, two proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory, one transferred to another college, one was drafted, and the other 
six completed the project. 
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Section C 



VISTA Volunteers 



A group of eight VISTA volunteers were assigned to the project 
in February of 1966. With later additions, this became a group of ten. 

Although job descriptions and specific background requirements 
were part of our original request to VISTA, assignments were apparently 
made independently of this request, and posed, for us, a massive training 
and job-creation task. 

The ten ranged in age from 18 to 73. There was no apparent 
evidence that they had been screened for either aptitu^de, attitudes 
toward the poor, or personality characteristics. With a median age of 
22, they appeared to be simply a random sample of youths. Their train- 
ing had not prepared,' them for any specific type of service, but had 
aroused in them the expectation that they were each going to massively 
organize the poor into an effective campaign against social institutions. 

None of them could speak Spanish and seven of them could not 
drive an automobile, although both these skills were specified as of 
critical importance. The Foundation finally sent three of them to a 
private driving school. 

After an initial orientation, we assigned them to work in the 
neighborhoods to "get out the vote" for the Los Angeles CAP Board elec- 
tions which were scheduled to be held shortly after their arrival. We 
felt that this would quickly introduce them to the area and its people. 

They worked very hard at this task, distributing flyers, knocking on doors, 
manning a sound truck, and, for those who could drive, taking people to 
the polls. Out of a minimum estimate of 8,000 eligible voters in the 
target area, only 87 voted in the election. 

Further attempts at mass action were similarly discouraging. 

The VISTA volunteers were allowed to design their own activities; they 
undertook production of a neighborhood nexvrspaper and a discussion-and- 
movie program. Unable to get community participation in either activity, 
they finally were ready for training in service activities. 

They were then absorbed into a variety of programs: The crisis 

service, youth employment, club work, tutorial services, and the family 
skills center. All but tv?o remained with the program until the end of 
their enlistment. One was transferred nearer her home, and the other 
wac transferred at our request for inadequate performance. 
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Section D 



Indigenous Non-Professionals 



As described earlier, the employment of people from the 
immediate area, to be responsible to the neighborhood board, was part of 
the original plan of this program. Because of the nature of the tasks, 
the part~time assignments, and the low rate of pay, recruiting ghetto 
people was very difficult, and the largest number of employees in this 
category we had during any month was fifteen. This number was achieved 
during the initial ninety-day OEO grant, when our work-training compon- 
ent included a large number of full-time jobs. With the exception of 
our comptroller, every full-time position in the project, during its 
entire history, was held by a previously unemployed target area resident. 

Two decisions of the County CAP organization further reduced 
the number of jobs open to poor people in the program: 

A. The work-training component was not approved for 
continuation beyond the initial ninety-day period. While 
we concurred in this decision, it was this program which 
provided the full-time jobs that were attractive to the 
poor. 

B. A centrally directed indigenous worker program was 
established by the CAP along with a contractual requirement 
of delegate agencies that all indigenous workers be employed 
by this central organization. If any delegate agency wanted 
indigenous workers, they had to apply to this central office. 
Workers assigned were not responsible to the delegate agency 
but remained responsible to the CAP and were paid by the CAP. 

• Since the Project Director openly expressed his concern that 

this arrangement would interfere with the development of 
responsible neighborhood boards, his request for the assign- 
ment of workers was not enthusiastically received. 

October of 1965 two such workers were finally assigned - one 
had originally been employed as a part-time worker by the project. 

^ She resigned i n March 19 66, to become the director of an OEO financed 

teenage recreation center; She was not replaced by the CAP agency. In 
May, after completing her training as a tutor, the other woman resigned 
because she could not manage the duties of the job and care of her two 
pre-school children. She was not replaced by the CAP. By contract 
amendment, we were able to retain other indigenous workers already on 
our payroll. Table IV describes the numbers of indigenous workers 
during each month of the project. 

rme effectiveness of our efforts with indigenous non-professionals 
is best measured by the fact that all of them now have full-time 
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employment, and that they are, in almost every case, the executive and 
supervisory personnel' of the neighborhood projects and organizations 
which have come into being in the last year. 



INDIGENOUS WORKERS 





Employed by Proiect 


Assigned by CAP 








October 1964 


0 




November 1954 1 i 




December 1964 i i 




Januar; 1965 


3 




February 1965 | s 




March 1965 { 6 




April 1965 


6 




May 1965 


13 


i 


June 1965 


15 




July 1965 


13 




August 1965 


5 




September 1965 


4 




October 1965 


6 


2 


November 1965 


10 


2 


December 1965 


11 2 


January 1966 


12 


2 


February 1966 


12 


2 


March 1966 


11 


1 


April 1966 


10 


1 


May 1966 


10 


1 


June 1966 


10 i 


July 196~6 


7 1 


August 1966 


7 r 


. 
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Section E 



Neighborhood Youth Corns 



With the beginning of the NYC out-of-school program in Los 
Angeles in August 1965, two NYC enrollees were assigned to the project. 
A third trainee was assigned in November 1965, and a fourth, replacing 
the third, in February 1966. 

Of these four trainees, one obtained a full-time job, one was 
sent back to the NYC office as unable to assume the tasks required; one 
went to jail, and one completed the program. 
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Section F 



Volunteer Staff 



their Project, 27 unpaid volunteers offered 

to club leaders, tutorrsUU^LnLf r "^Sonts, 

The volunteers had essentipllv I? ^ teachers and community organizers. 

ence as the PSC members. Of 27'voLn“%"?^^ 

project completion, J-unreers, 8 (or 27A) remained until 



particularty^sinL' th?PSc"mLbe« we^rXras^pa^^Lntee 
being paid was ^rrelev^t insisted that 

became less imDortan^ a«a *-u < S Peid, the opportunity to serve 

me less Important, and the issue of pay more important. 



“VSiS.1 ttS 



j. ttS“r.Suct2,s s*v“ s« ~ 

issue - not the amount. ^ P.«ycheck was the critical 
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I Section G 

f ) 

I Administrative^ Clerical and Maintenance Staff 

;0 




As shown in Table V, of the other staff employed in the program, 
the turnover was lowest for the administrative personnel and highest for 
the maintenance staff. All seven of the employees hired for the employ- 
ment training program were terminated at the end of the funding for that 
program. Clerical and maintenance turnover was high, mainly because it 
was the policy to hire only residents of the area for these positions ,i., 
order to give them work histories. About half of those who terminated 
moved on to more skilled employment at higher wages. These positions 
proved to be effective for providing work experience and on-the-job 
training for these employees. 

The general educational level of the administrative staff was 
very high; of the nine who were employed, three had Ph.D. degrees, four 
had M.S.W. degrees, one an M.A. and the other a B.B.A. 




Staff Percentages Completing Project 
Program Percent 





Professional Service Corps 


58 


< 1 


Volunteers 


29 




Administrative 


78 


College Work-Study 


60 


^ y 


VISTA Volunteers 


80 
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ConcZiuZonS, The administrative personnel in both the 
P' Professional Service Corps and the other staff categories were the most 

apt to remain with the project. This is a confirmation of the many 
studies v/hich indicate that those employees with the most responsibility 
P and consequent status are the most satisfied. It would suggest, however, 

that turnover in all categories, including the PSC might be reduced if 

x-jere planned to include opportunities for upgrading of position 
P and responsibility. ' 



> 
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The difference between the 58% cr*npletion rate of the PSC members 
and the 29% rate for the volunteers indicates that payment, even at a 
nominal rate^is a factor in the length of time staff remain with a pro- 
gram, Pay also seems to be a factor in self perception as well as job 
satisfaction. 

Within the PSC category the club leaders had the highest staff 
turnover rate. It would appear that some changes in either the job 
structure, the selection criteria, or the rate of pay would be necessary 
to maintain staff in these positions, 

* 

Likewise, the tutorial program, which used credentials ed 
teachers, had a high turnover rate, although the total number in this 
category was probably too small to allow for decisive conclusions, 

Hox^ever, since teachers have many other employment opportunities for 
part-time work at higher rates of pay, it probably could not be expected 
that staff in these programs would remain as a source of long-term 
personnel at this rate. 

The demographic and personality characteristics of the Family 
Agents who remained in the program are described in detail in Chapter 
IV, Section A, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Programs Focused on Families and Individuals 

A, .Tne Family Agent 

B, Crisis Intervention Service 

4 

C, Remedial and Self Instructional Programs 

D, Counseling and Psychotherapy 

E, The Employment Program 
Legal Services 
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Section A 



The Family Agent Program 



lyU/LoduatCon and OveAvlm, As the largest of the programs 
operated, and central to all other services, were the Family Agents. 

The Family Agent Program is a new concept in the use of sub- 
professional personnel, utilizing the services of collep educated women 
who work part-time with low income, multi-problem families. The program 
was designed to: 

— tap an unusued source of manpower to provide intensive 
and much needed services to families at a low cost, 

— provide for a two way diffusion of culture, 

— provide agents of social change. 



rko, Tai>!n oi tkd FamilLj Agt’dt. ■ Family Agents work on an 
intensive and intimate basis with families referred by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, the Probation Department or the public schools. Worlo 
ing with from one to four families, an average of four hours a week, the 
Family Agents act as a "knowledgeable friend" whose function it is to 
serve as an advocate for the family. By both experience and training, 
the Family Agent is prepared to help the family find the resources and 

services it needs. 



Depending on the needs of the family, the Family Agent provides 
a wide variety of coordinated services - she helps the family get to 
agencies, fill out the forms, and cut through the red tape. She may go 
to school conferences and interpret to the mother why the child is haying 
trouble in school, while at the same time alerting the school to prob-ems 
in the home and differences in attitude and culture which make the school 
situation difficult for the child. She may provide tutoring services or 
help with homework. She may help organize the family budget, or hc.lp the 
family avoid time-payment traps in which the poor are so often invoiyed. 

She helps the family find and utilize needed medical, dental, psychological 

or legal services. 



The Family Agent, is in short, a knowledgeable friend who knows 
her way around the society, and while finding and providing resources, 
serves as a role model for members of the family. Many underpriviloge 
families are, in essence, strangers to our culture. They are an <^^tra 
class”, cut off irom services and organizations, the norms and aecisio - 
making processes of the larger society. Frequently they are frightened 
of officialdom and cannof cope with the i^Pf^^onal bureaucracy. Un^^ 
to find the services they need to gain in skill and self-sufficiency, 
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they often have decreasing opportunities to learn the kinds of behavior 
. and values which might lift them out of their plight. 

In providing the warm human contact as well as locating the 
services needed, the Family Agent thus acts as An Agent of Acculturation 
and diffuser of culture, '''''' 

Important as it xs for the poor to develop the skills and 
attitudes necessary for assimilation, it is equally important that the 
larger society become aware of, and deal with those factors and institu- 
tions which now restrict the ability of the poor to enter into the larger 
culture. As a link betvzeen the poor and the middle class, the Family 
Agent serves as an Agent of Change to bring about needed changes in both 
the behavior of the poor and of the agencies of the larger society. 

For this reason, those women selected as Family Agents are 
active in organizations throughout the larger society and are skilled in 
the area of community action. As they gain in understanding of the needs 
and problems of the poor families they come to know intimately, they can 
interpret this understanding back to the groups in which they are active, 
and pressure for needed changes, 

A detailed description of the recruitment, selection and training 
Oi, the Family Agents is provided in Monograph No, 2 of the Professional 
Service Corps, 

Guidelines for this training program were developed in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Probation Department and other 
agencies working with the target population. Guidelines for the role and 
tasks of the Family Agent were developed after careful consultation and 
interviews with the families who were to be the recipients of the services. 

After the initial training program, each Family Agent worked 
under the direction of a professional supervisor, skilled in case work 
services and familiar with the area. 

During the course of the program, a total of 68 Family Agents 
gave service to 235 low income families of the area. They spent a total 
of 25,407 hours either in direct contact with those families or in finding 
services for the families, 

I'Jhile the day-to-day work of the Family Agents and their 
supervisors were focused on efforts to improve the economic and general 
status of the families, the efforts of the research staff were directed 
to finding ways of evaluating change among the families, evaluating 
the techniques employed by the Agents in an attempt to effect that change, 

finding out more about those families too often called simply, 

:he poor”. 
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Part 1 - The Families Served 

A total of 235 families were served during the two years the 
program operated. The phasing of new referrals as well as the assignment 
of the Family Agents is ill u s tr a t ed in the following table. 






CLIENTS AND STAFF - FAMILY AGENT PROGRAM 





• _ Total 

Nev; Clients- ^ Clients . 


Total 1 

New Staff-* Staff *J ' 


1 October 1964 


69 1 69 


t- 1 

13 ! 13 i 


\ November 1964 i 


56 t 123 ! 


1 0 ! __13 i 


December 1964 | 


no " i 235 1 


1 11 1 24 1 


i 

January 1965 | 


47 1 282 i 


1 ! 

1 2 23 


February 19^5 i 


n i — 294 ? 


1 1 i 24 j 


i'March'1965 S 40 ! 3o4 ! 1. 


Aoril 1965 ! 35 ! 369__ L,.,. . 0 23! 


"rv'm ' ! 12 £ 3St,.J_ 1 2i_4 


:““4VTqa< i 156 1 537 ! 14 __ ! 35_J 


; July 1965 1 96 | 633 


^ !■ \ 36__| 




{ September 1965 \ 89 1 741 J__ Q 


|rSob^?l[965 1 48 r^89 i 0._„ i_ _iO 




H^c.e';^re“9'65 i 63 “l 1.152 i 6 __.J 


{ January 1966 


! ! 

1 64 1 1.216 ( 2 1 42 J 


1 February 1966 


! Ill'"" ! 1.327 t 5 J. . 46 ^ 


\ March 1966 


! 9i" ' ! 1,418 ! 5 _L 50 _J 


1 April 1966 


\ 12 ! 1.430 \ 0 1 46 


1 May 1966 


i " 0 1 1,430 1 0 i 4^ 


I June 1966 


i 7 i 1^437 \ 0 t 43 


July 1966 


5 13 t l«4bU 


! 0 \ 40 . 


1 Alugust 1966 


1 14 TI.464 i 0 1 38 I 


• 

1 September 1966 


Reduced and Absorbed by Family Service 
of Santa Monica 



1 
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The first section of. this report deels vyith the dc^io, '•graphic 
characteristics of the families - who the families were 5 their siae and 
ethnic composition^ their sources of income, and the kinds of problems 
for which they are referred. Three case histories arc presented to 
illustrate the kinds of families with whom the Agents worked, and how 
they -dealt with these cases. 

The second section deals with our research into the life styles 
of the poor. Uc are concerned with family and ethnic differences in 
the ^oals these families set for themselves, the resources they have 
available to them, and the processes they utilize to make use of their 
resources to achieve their goals. 
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The role of the Family Agent is then examined: How she went 

about establishing rapport with the family, how she was perceived by 
the family, what kinds of services were rendered, how the Agent related 
to other agencies, and her assessment of her own areas or efrectivencss , 
In this section too, the kinds of intervention techniques employed by 



the Agents are examined. 



An attempt was made to construct a scale by which an Agent 
could evaluate change in a family. The results of the findings of the 
Family Movement Scale are described in the fourth part. 



And, finally. 



there are the overall conclusions of the areas of 



evaluation of the Family Agent Program, 

Most of the famines v?ere apt to be referred by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, the ^school system, or the Probation Department 
Three out of four referrals came from these agencies for the duration 02 
the project. While there was a slight increase in self referrals, refe: 
rals from vyithin the project, and of other referrals as a function 02 
tiite, these other sources remained minor as compared to the three major 
referring agencies. 

Ref er r al S 0 urce ( in Percentages) for 235 Fam?llies 



U 

o 



\ i 
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Unknown 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

Schools 

Probation 

Self 

Within Project 
Other 



9 

26 

21 

29 



O 

o 

10 
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As previously mientioned, one of the reasons for scIcl-.-..-^ 
commuinity as the site of the demonstration was because tne eti*.iic d-ctii~ 
bution vras similar to that of Los Angeles County as a wnoiC, Wiunin v-ne 
Vcnicc~Ocean Park community, 75% of the population w^e^-e Angj.Oo, -ui/u t. u-e 
Megro, and 14% vyero Mexican- American, Hovyever, of the families served,^ 
29% vycre x\nglo, 28% Negro- and 25% Mexican- American, (Ethnicity of 17% 
cf t*»u: sample was un’-.newn, because at the onset 02 tne progro.m, Cuano-cis-y 
x;as not recorded. Recording of ethnicity was initiated at the request oi 
the Office of Economic Opportunity.) 
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Ethnic Distribution 



Percenc 
100 - 



Total 

Conmunity 





Total Demonstration 
Population 
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population served, minority groups were represented in 
far greater percentage than they existed in the community. Thoup.h neither 
the referrals, nor the ethnicity of those referred was in any way deliber- 
ately controlled by tlie center, there was remarkable consistLcy^during 

e project period of the distribution of both the sources of referral 
and the ethnicity of those referred. 

family refurred were generally very large, with the mean 

® seen below, the Mexican-American farai- 

lies had the largest number of children per family, 

ligiSro Angl o Mexican-American 
Mean Number of ohildrsn 4.5 4.6 5.4 

largest n.mber of cUldren any Negro family had was 
toelve. Thirteen c,.ildrin was the largest ii-t Anglo family had, while 
one Mexican-Americai family had siventern . ildren. Twenty-two percent 
of the families had more than nine meii‘* 

seen below, mor than htlt of all the families served, 

°w »f>- This was most frequently 

true of the Negro famines. It had nor been anticipated that there wouL 
be so many Mexican-American f„ . lies living without a fl-hefirthe honJ.! 

owever, apparently under conditions or great stress, even the Mexlcan- 
Americans, with their great tr...<ition o: lamiiy adhesion, Phow an 
unusually high degree of f .mlly disorganisation. 

Families Headed b y Women - Demonstrari nn Sample 






Negro 



Anglo 



Mexican-American 



nf P'® Bureau of Pm, lie Assistance provided the total support for 
43% of the families, and another 6 % received financial aid from other 
sources including private ones. While imly 16% of the families are 
reported to have employment as their total source of income, it may be 
presumed that many of the 3./. fer whom source of income was not reported 
were also employed. If a fam: Iv were receiving welfare aid, it was almost 
^ways known and reported Uit: Family Agent. However, it a woman was 
being supported by an employed mf. to whom she was not married, she was 

Ihll f ^VVovt. However, it may be s ifely sai.j 

that a minimum of 49% of these families were economically dependent. 
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Family *s Source of Income by Percent 



Unknown 35 
Bureau of Public Assistance 43 
Other Assistance 3 
B.P.A* and Other 3 
Employment 16 
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families were referred to the Family Agent Program for 
more than one reason, and generally for reasons with which the referring 
agency v/as not able to deal either because of time or agency function 
limitations. Reasons for referral included: 



Percent 



Medical and Dental Needs 
Academic or Adjustment 
Problems of Children 
Homes and Budget Management 
Inability to Discipline Child 
Emotional Problems of One 
or More Family Members 
No Income, Unemployment 
Need Clothing, Furniture, etc. 
Need Transportation 
to Services 
Employment 
Other 

More Than One of the Above 
More Than IS.70 of the Above 
More Than Three of the Above 
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Thus, the typical family seen by the Family Agents may be 



characterized as belonging to a minority group, with four or more child: 
headed by a x^^oman x^ho is apt to be at home with the children. The family 
is lii-xcly to be financially dependent, and very likely to have a variety 
of proolems including medical, economic and social adjustment. More than 
half x;ere referred by agencies structured to deal x-?ith family problems, 

so tnau these famj.lies can be presumed to be tha most problem-ridden seen 
by those agencies. 
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Tha Work of the Faraily A<?entJ Illuctrativa Cases 

■! a^wA^jiisoi ■ ” -» w • M«Mr^Wl>fnwc:CJtOnKJC 



Three cases have been selected to illustrate the ransc of vork of 
the Family Agent - one Negro ^ one ‘Mexican- American, and one Ar.';loo They are 
representative^ though not claimed to be typical of the major Ethnic groups 
of the areao One was referred by a public school, ^ and two by the Probation 
Departraento Both of these were families also receiving aid from the Bureau 
of Public -Aissistancao All names arej> of course, ficticious o 



^'Fnen initially referred, all three families showed financial 
instability, generally poor living conditions, and had difficulty in coping 
with problems and finding resources to meet family needs o During the period 
seen, all improved their general living conditions, one improved its finan- 
cial status.. thbough employment, two stabilised their financial situation 
uhi-ougn public assistance, and tx*7o were better able to find resources to meet 
ramily needs. As might be expected, the family v?ith the greatest initial 
strengtn and stability showed changes in all three areas. 



Recommendations were made to terminate one of the families, to 
continue with one for a brief period, and to continue with the third on an 
ongoing basis. 



The cases are here presented starting with the initial referral, 
followed by the conference with referring worker (if any) , the initial mek- 
ing With tne family, the family oackground, family living conditions, ways 
of meeting the initial request, ongoing efforts with the family, and the 
interim or terminal recommendations on the case. These cases were chosen to 
S— indicauion both of the kinds and varieties of problems encountered, 
and the actual services and methods employed by Family Agents in their work. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 



AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 
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REFERRING AGENCY^ Probation 

FAIRLY: Najnes and ages of fajrdly rneirbers: 



DATE; 9/1/65 



GONZALES « Jose (30) 
Betsy (30) 
Sally (8) 
Jos6j> Jr. (7) 
Carolyn (6) 



^osie (15) 
Sandra (13) 
Riohard (12) 
Maria (11) 
Earl (5) 



.ADDRESS : 



TELEPHONE: 



DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY: 8/25/65 

OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FANICLY; 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

Sllv-IMARY OF CASE: 

8/18s Suicide-murder attempt. Call to police made by mother 
brother after she told. him on phone she was going to kill herself and children 
by turning on gas* All eight children (and a visiting neighbor cniic) V7ere 
present when police arrived. This is Betsy's second marriage. First was with 
a man "v 7 ho drank excessively, beat her and the children and eventually abandoned 
family. New marriage was pushed by BPA. after a lengthy comn;on-^aw arrangement. 
Although Mrs. G. wanted to stay home with the children, she could not afford to 
do so, as after the marriage BPA cut off aid to the four children by tne 
previous husband* Mrs. G. worked graveyard shift as a machine operator for 
2-1/2 years 5 in this way she was at home during day to care for children. 

Mrs. Gu has numerous health problems: Had a hysterectomy in 1963, nsL. been on 

ri,-;id diet and reduced from 234 pounds to 165. She ha b.^::n active in various 
community groups and is well liked, and seems of .I.nteliigcnceo Mrs. G. 

has been extremely jealous of husband, and it was this jealousy that percipi- 
taued the murder-suicide attempt. Hr. G. says he is fed up with his V7iic*s 
suspicions and is considering leaving family. Mrs. G. was released on proba- 
tion and the children are at home with her, but Juvenile Court hearing is 
still pending. BPA aid may be reinstated. 

/ 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 

KWe learr. Eo talk about her troubles; follow through on needed psychiatrie 



Faraily Agent Assignea 



Referred By 
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Conference with Referring Worker ‘ 



with Probation Officer to get additional information on 
0 appears that the suicide attempt followed a threat from one 
® ® girl friends that Mr« Go was in love with her and was going 

Sirl friend made statements 

that Mrso Go had been an iiadequate mother, and that she would probably 
lose custody of the children when Mr. G. left her. 

Following suicide attempt, Mrs. G. was sent to psychiatric 
treatment center for observation and then released. A 600 petition was 

filed on behalf of the children (later sustained, and the children be- 
came wards of the court). 

rO stated that diagnostic report had recommended on-going 
treatment for Mrs. G. , and PO wanted assistance of Family Agent in find- 
ing appropriate referral for Mrs. G., as well as support from Family 
Agent in helping Mrs. G. keep these appointments. 









Initial Meeting 

Following conference with the PO, Family Agent was intro- 
duced to Mrs. G. in court the day Mrs. G. was released on probation. PO 
told Mrs. G. that the Family Agent would help her find continuing psychi- 
atric treatment, and would be available to help her reorganize her home 
situation and supervise her children. The Family Agent found Mrs, G. to 
be a pleasant, pretty woman, quite short and still seriously overweight 
despite recent weight loss. She was frightened and unsure of herself, but' 
eager to show cooperation. Family Agent made appointment to visit Mrs. G. 
in her home the next day. 

Mrs. G. had been born in the United States of Mexican bom 
parents 5 she had con5>leted the 8th grade at school when she married her 
first husband and the first child, Rosie, was bom. Husband, the father 
of the four oldest children, had xi/orked intermittently and drank to ex- 
cess. Mrs. G. had worked at various factory jobs to support her family. 
Her mother had lived with family and cared for the, children until her 
death ten years ago. After the mother’s death, conditions became intol- 
erable. Mrs. G. got a divorce from her first husband and began receiving 
Public Assistance so that she could stay home with her children. 

After two years of living alone with her children, Mrs, G. met 
and set up housekeeping with Mr. G. , who worked as a day laborer. She 
continued to receive support from the Bureau of Public Assistance for the • 
four children from her first marriage. After the birth of the third child 
by Mr. G*, the Bureau urged her to marry Mr. G. , which she didg at this 
time, assistance for the first four children was cut off. 

The marriage to Mr. G. was marked by conflict because of his 
continued attention to numerous other women in the neighborhood, the most 
recent of which was his rather open attention to a young woman who lived 
two houses away, whom he saw primarily when Mrs. 6. was at work on the 
swing shift. 
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Mr, G, had been born in Mexico j ‘had moved with his family to Texas 
as a young child where he went to school through the 6th grade. Since coming 
to the Los Angeles area as a teenager he had been employed fairly regularly 
as a laborer in the construction industry, Mr, G, felt that he had been 
V ‘airly trapped into supporting four children who were not hiSp first by 
Mrs, G,j and then by the social worker from the welfare department. He 
felt and displayed considerable hostility both to his wife^ and to the four 
older ch’ilSrenp whom he perceived as an economic drain. 

Family Living Conditions 

On the first visit to homep Family Agent found the small and crowded 
house to be in good order, especially considering the absence of the mother 
for a month. Subsequent visits showed Mrs, G, to be a compulsive housekeeper, 
who maintained her home and he:.* children* s clothing in good condition. Meals 
were well planned and served, Mrs, G, took less care of herself than of the 
children and home. 

Within a week after Mrs. G, returned home, Mr, G, left the family 
and returned to Texas j stating that he was fed up with his wife and her 
suspicions. The neighbor with whom Mr. G. was involved told Mrs. G, she 
would soon leave to join hr. G,, although this did not happen. 

Mrs. G, became increasingly depressed and lethargic, sleeping much 
of the time. She was embarrassed to go out into the neighborhood because 
she felt everyone knew and was talking about her husband's affair with the 
neighbor as well as her own suicide attempt. In spite of her depression, 
she continued to maintain the house in excellent condition. 

Meeting Initial Request 

Although the prime need as seen by the Probation Department was for 
continued psychiatric treatment, the departure of Mr. G. left the family 
with absolutely no income, and this became the most urgent issue. Contact 
was made again with the Bureau of Public Assistance, and after three months, 
regular payments were initiated for the entire family. During the interim, 
emergency aid was found from a variety of sources - County General Relief, 
Catholic Welfare, and various relatives ‘.in the area. 

Because both of the financial problems involved in remaining in the 
house where she was living (rent $135 a month) and because of her sensitivity 
to the neighbors® reaction, .contact was made by the Family Agent to move 
Mrs. G. to a public housing project, where the rent v/as $62 a month. After 
filing the application and following up with weekly visits and phone calls 
to the housing authority, Mrs, G. got and moved into a four bedroom apartment. 
Mrs. G. was much relieved to move from the neighborhood and to establish 
herself and family in more spacious quarters for less rent. 

While these arrangements as well as continued assistance from BPA 
were being made, the Family Agent began to seek a referral for continuing 
psychiatric treatment. This proved difficult to arrange, and had to be 
put together in a series of rather piece-meal steps. 
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First 5 a diagnostic interview and testing was arranged with a 
psychologist© The psychologist found Mrs© G© to be of average intelligence^ 
anxious j suspicious 5 given to inhibiting her angry feelings in order to insure 
dependency gratifications from others© This intervie^j served primarily to 
reassure the Family Agent that the pvsychologist did not feel that Mrs© G© 
was in immediate danger of making another suicide attempt. Continued search 
for on-going treatment v;as urged© 

After about two weeks, it was possible to arrange for six visits 
at a Crisis Intervention Center© It was recognized that this would be an 
inadequate number of visits, but it was hoped this would provide enough 
temporary emotional support to help Mrs, G, cope with her feelings surrounding 
the abandonment by her husband. 



During the time that the crisis sessions were going on, Mrs. G, *s 
name was put on a waiting list for on— going treatment at a psychiatric 
institute© With the aid of the Probation Officer and a social worker from 
Catholic Welfare, arrangements were made for the psychiatric institute to 
begin seeing Mrs© G, as soon as the six crisis sessions terminated. 

Mrs© G, was extremely passive during this time, and even seemed 
relieved to allow anyone to make any decisions for her© However, after the 
intake interview with the psychiatric social vrorker, she became very 
anxious and resistant and said that she "didn’t want to talk about all 
those things," and that she would not go back. The Family Agent turned 
to the Probation Officer for support in insisting that Mrs© G, continue 
in treatment. The Family Agent took and waited for Mrs© G, at the first 
two appointments, then dropped her off at the next two© After this, 

Mrs. G. kept all subsequent appointment by herself, although, for many 
months, she complained that these visits were doing more harm than good© 

Efforts with Other Family Members 

The Probation Officer was most concerned about the four older 
children who had had a hectic life situation with their o\m father and had 
been intensely rejected by their step-father, and consequently had many 
problems. All four children had serious academic problems? Sandra (14) 
and Maria (12) read at the second grade level. Rosie (15) was failing in 
most of her classes, and Richard (13) was a non-reader© . Tutoring and 
remedial reading was arranged for the three girls and Richard©^ Both 
the Family Agent and the Probation Officer agreed that Richard was so 
angry, sullen and hostile that therapy was indicated in addition to 
tutoring. This opinion was sustained almost immediately when he x^as 
suspended from school for threatening a teacher© The Family Agent and 
the mother visited the boy’s vice-principal and arranged for a "social 
adjustment" transfer to another junior high school. Both also visited 
the new school, and assure school personnel of their willingness to 
coordinate efforts of the home and school to help Richard with 



'•Other functions of this total project. 
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this adjustment 0 However^ Richard's hostility to school and authority 
continued to show in his very irregular attendance at the new schoolo After 
making initial efforts to send Richard to school j, Mrs„ Go began to accept 
any flimsy excuse from Richard for staying homeo This was at the time when 
she was beginning visits to the Psychiatric Institute and Mrso Go did not 
seem to have the strength to fight both her own resistance and her son’so 

It was again difficult to find a referral for Richard p and during 
Christmas vacation p the PO made arrangements for the Family Agent and Mrs* G., 
to take Richard to Juvenile Hall for a diagnostic evaluationo Againp on- 
going counseling was recommended* The Family Agent contacted eleven differ- 
ent agencies before eventually getting an appointment at Child Guidance 
Clinic I the intake appointment was set for April* 

After the C. .stmas vacationp Richard's school attendance 
improved and he reported regularly for tutoring* He began to pl^ to make 
up the semester he had lost by the suspension* As his mother progressed 
in therapy p she and Richard began to communicate with one another p and he 
seemed to become more open and somewhat less hostile. Howeverp all of 
these positive things came to an abrupt end when he got his mid— semester 
report cardp showing F's in all subjects* Following thisp his behavior 
at school deteriorated until he was again suspended* At this time the PO 
began to consider placement out of the home for Richard^ howeverp after 
several weeks he was readmitted to school for half-day sessions due to 
the repeated visits to the school by the Family Agent p and the PO agreed 
not to seek placemer ■ until after Richard began in therapy* 

All during this time Mrs# G* continued to show considerable 
strength at managing the physical and financial aspects of her home and 
family. She enjoyed living in the housing project and joined several 
organizations c becoming secretary-treasurer of a woman's club* She 
continued to lose weight p went to gym classes p had her hair cutp and 
began to show more concern about her own general appearance* She managed 
the physical care of her younger children wellp made and kept all needed 
medical appointments for themp and saw that they attended school regularly* 

The three older girls showed improvement in schoolg Rosie's 
improvement was most dramatic* The reduction in rent allowed Mrs, G* to 
free enough money to take advantage of the Food Stamp Plan which required 
an investment of $55*00, The ultimate savings from this resulted in 
improved food and clothing for the family p and Mrs* G* continued to manage 
her limited budget to the best advantage of her family* 

In March Mrs, G*'s visits were terminated at the Psychiatric 
Institute at the decision of the agency. She seemed much less tense • and 
anxious as well as more cheerful and interested in the family and community* 
In Aprilp the Family Agent began to decrease the frequency of visits p until 
by the middle of Mayp only telephone contacts were made* 

Unfortunately p several things went wrong in the middle of Mays 
Richard p who had been in treatment at the Child Guidance Clinic for about 
a monthp was again suspended from school for fighting with a teacherg 



three of the younger children contracted nits at school and were sent 
home until they could be cured*, Staying in the home with Richard and 
the young children did not provide the rewards for Mrs*, Go that club 
participation did» and she began leaving the children for most of the 
day to go off to club activities o She was not able to maintain the 
interest in her family that she had gained through counseling and the 
support of the Family Agent* She "forgot” about an appointment at 
the Child Guidance Center for Richard because she was busy with her 
club work. 



At this point 0 the Family Agent resumed her visits to the 
family, and assumed an active part in helping the mother make activity 
plans for the children for the summer* It seemed that Mrs. G. vas not 
yet able either to assume the responsibility connected with the children’s 
large amount of unstructured time during the summer, nor was she able to 
carry through on plans for all eight children by herself* Arrangements 
were made for Richard to receive a scholarship to a camp for teenagers 
with emotional problems where he went three times a week for the summer* 
The older girls continued in tutoring* and took part in a three-day-a-week 
trip program*-^ The younger children were enrolled in a day camp program 
at a city park, and were scheduled for various arts and crafts activities 
as well as a variety of physical activities which involved them every 
morning* Mrs* G« was able to follow through on the complex scheduling 
that was involved in getting eight children to a variety of activities, 
but having the free time was valuable enough to her that she was usually 
able to "juggle" with great skill. 

Interim or Terminal Evaluation 

It is considered important for this mother to remain at home 
and receive public assistance rather than to seek employment at this time 
and leave the children unattended, although it is anticipated that Mrs* G. 
will be able to resume employment as soon as the children are a little 
older* She is eager to return to work* 

The family crisis seems to have passed, and all members of the 
family are better able to cope with problems as they occur* Richard, who 
continues to present the most difficulty, is continuing in counseling; the 
other children have all iu^roved in school attendance and achievement* 

It is recommended that the Family Agent continue to see the 
family until everyone has assumed the fall schedule, and at that time a 
recommendation will be made on termination of the case, based on the 
recommendation of the Family Agent, her supervisor and the Probation 
Officer* 



^Provided through this project 



AGENCY REFERR.^L FORM 



REFERRING AGENCY; Elementary School DATE; 5-27-65 

FAMILY; Names and Ages of Family ^fembers; 

GRAVES FAMILY: Father: Albert Graves 37 

Mother: Sally Graves 32 

James ' 16 

Joyce 13 

Annie 11 

Billy 8 

Laurie 4 

Butch 2 



ADDRESS: TELEPHaNE; none 

DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGEInICY; 



OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAMILY; 



SUMMARY OF CASE; 

Well intentioned parents in crowded impoverished home. Six 
children, father unemployed for months due to illness or injury. Mother 
began work at hospital two months ago. Joyce, here last year, was a 
*’v7eepy" quiet child. Annie does Xvrell with studies, but has a hard time 
holding on to friends. Billy is far behind in studies, especially read- 
ingo Mother getting help at St. John’s Hospital Clinic for him. Re- 
ported to have very bad tonsils, to be out soon. 

I^MEDIATE NEEDS; 

The home needs counsel and support to keep ahead of problems, 
financial, home management, emotional support of children. Billy es- 
pecially needs attention and support, health care, tutoring in school 
work, membership in Boys* Club, etc. 



Family Agent Assi^ed; 



Referrecl Ijy: 
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Initial Meeting 

Referral made by principal of elementary school attended hv 

Seed ^sent intro- 

sSSl tfh^L by saying that she had been asked by the 

cSld be ofhel ‘’“bool work, and to see if she 

could be of hexp in getting special medical care for Billy, 

Vi nil- = ““"bar and father were at home at time of initial 

Ind SgS trt!S their children’s progress in school 

and eage. to take part in any constructive plan. At that time Mr 

Graves^was unemployed, but Mrs. Graves was ^iorking. A wLSlS^'she 

fell au work and broke her wrist and was hence unable to work This 

crisis facilitated the acceptance of the Famly Agent as a general 

amily friend and counselor in addition to a tutor. 

, r. . Famly Agent immediately started tutoring Billy after 
tne first visit. After mother broke her wrist, the Family Agent 

£®®“i ®^“?.“°bber to the hospital for treatment and made application 

that shfwi LSSr'®’ neither Mr. or Mrs. Graves had been aware 
nat sne was eligible for such compensation* 

P^Vm■^n family are of Danish^ French and Cherokee Indian 

ethnic oJ^igins* The family has been in California for three years, 
coming from Oklahoma and Missouri. * 

.1 . 2. (37) comes from an unbroken home. He was particularly 

close to his mother. He left school in his mid-teens (1945) and at 
ff* wartime boom in employment) had no job difficul- 

y h child, he was hit by a baseball bat, and his nose and 

This be toxen, s a result, he has suffered from severe sinus pain, 
rte 1 vef? incapacitating about sixteen years ago, when the whole of 
the lower forehead bones were removed. He was s-upposed subsequently 

dLe%^ “bis bone, but this has n^er bLn 

done. He stiil has frequent sinus trouble, and indications of remaining 

b f ^^“bically, in addition to severe pain, his eyes 
swell, lie also had rheumatic fever as a young man* 

■ 1 . worked intermittently at various semi-skilled 

jobs - truck driver, machine operator, general maintenance, etc. His 
fPPf ®“b to a steady trade v.v three years work as a carpet 

ItlT/ h i finsor, which has left -it permanently 

stiff, has, he claims, ended his ability to keep up with this work. 

For the last fifteen to sixteen years, he appears to have been out of 
work as much as in, either because of sickness or because of inability 
to find a job* For about three years, he was a very heavy drinker. 
During this period he treated his wife and children cruelly- both 
physically and mentally. He is not drinking much now. He finds it 
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to^OklahLr is lonely here and would like to return 

two families are practicany no^Stent! ^ 

> 

a ,uiet. 

S?s ““^“erable manS'skillsr"l^^?his 

>*is ini:Ltt:ei^^ 

orphaned as an infant. She and her brothBr= 
othsr^^*^^r separate foster homes, and hardly Icnow each 

dead * J**® •’""Sht up by a very strict Baptist couple, both now 

aothl. L “’'S’: felt close to heffo^er 

mother. At thirteen, having finished the sixth grade, she was married 
with her foster parents’ approval and blessing. ^ 

s.i»r „«ri; “'Si, 

S2Sn?;XS'SS.“ "* 253if 

a„ el, *** wotked when she could between pregnancies, often 

LbL li t '=i“®®. whefshe has beer 

beeriiterJnrderruVa ‘”®“Ployei. the family has 

rr,-„r a ®'’® '’®® begged for food. She is more per- 

ceptive and capable than she credits herself to be* ^ 

Both parents are concerned that their children finish school 
-nd, if possible c receive further training. Both are concerned with ’ 
manners and upbringing. Discipline is harshj spaSurrSinas 
and beatings being the accepted method. Verbal abuse, often vLlent 
r children and from husband to wife. Mr. 

Bilirrbirtr “°’'® children after 

specially since Laurie was a sickly and delicate baby, and he feels 
this was a judgment upon him. ® 

Both parents are Baptists, Mrs. G. and the girls attend 
church occassionally. Ihe older girls and James partLipate iryouth 
group ac iTiaties, though James only does so when' a special outing is 

offered, ae family has received a good deal of matwial help ffom the 
I 0 CE.A. church in tiniG of 6cuti6 nGGd# 

na- u ?* ^ sociable woman, and makes friends easily. But 

neighborhood relations are, with few exceptions, very poor. The children 
follow the parental pattern of poorly controlled, violently expressed 

extcnr*L>kT“ particularly, and Annie to a somewSt lesser 

^ physical violence. In addition, the 

f^oi^Mr^ L Sb?t® reputation of being thieves; this has been acquired 
from Mr. G. s habit of regularly and systematically checking the trLh 



cans and piles of the neighborhood p and taking anything usefulo 
Actually p apart from a £( vi minor incidents of the kind common to most 
children j) the family seems honest® 

In vieW'of all the obvious causes of marital tension ^ the 
strength of this marriage is more impressive than its weaknesses® ’ 



Family Living Conditions 

The home was described in referral as being crowded and 
impoverished 5 and this was indeed the case® All >^ight members of the 
.amily live in a four room house badly in need of repair® Housekeeping 
standards are poorp but not deplorable; there is more mess than dirtp 
although roaches and fleas are a problem® The children'’s clothing^ 
likewise, is reasonably cleanp but often in poor repair® An effort is 

made to provide well balanced meals at regular intervals j> but this is 
seldom achieved® 

• • 

Mr. Graves has had such frequent unemployment that the family 
has lived for years on the brink of total disaster® 

Meeting Initial Request 

Billy p age Sp was far behind his class especially in reading, 
and the Family Agent promptly began tutoring him four to six hours a 
week® Annie p who was the only child achieving in school p had difficulty 
keeping friends p and Joyce was described as a **weepy*’ quiet child® The 
Family Agent began taking the children in various combinations on outings 
and activities p and attempted to get all the children involved in summer 
activities® I YMCA camping scholarships were found for the two older 
girls; a part-time job was found for James (16) during the sutimer, and 
day camp activities were arranged for Billy (8)®^ Lauriep age 4p was 
enrolled in Operation Headstart by the Family Agent, and Mrs® Graves 
saw to it that Laurie attended regularly® 

The older children were enrolled in a summer tutorial project 
when it began in the community;! they participated irregularly, but 
seemed to enjoy it when thvSy did® The Family Agent encouraged regular 
attendance, and took the children to tutoring sessions frequently® 

Continuing Efforts 

The family had many imimet medical problems, and many of the 
initial efforts of the i^amily Agent were in this area® Mrs® G® was taken 
for treatment of her broken wrist at a local hospital with an outpatient 
clins.wo A physician was found who was willing to treat the family at a 
low 5-5? ■; and to defer payment until it was possible for the family to pay. 
Annie was taken for a health check-up; Laurie was taken for penicillin 
shots ior impetigo; Joyce and Billy for an eye examination and to get 
glasses. Butch for a pediatric check-up® 



^Other Functions of this Total Project® 



1 insurance doctor beg^ to pressure. Mrso Graves to return 

to work although he stated that she had a 50% disability resulting from 
the broken wristo The Family Agent found a volunteer attorney who 
initiated legal proceedingSo The Family Agent made careful and conscien- 
tious documentation of all medical appointments ^ and eventually the 
lawyer effected an out-of-court settlement when a hearing before the 
Accident Commission was scheduled. Mrs. Graves received 
?l5750 plus medical costs. A civil suit was still pending. 

Mrs. Graves had been working for $1.35 an hour and paying a 

younger children^ so that she netted less 
than $25.00 a wc. ... -^e Family Agent urged Mrs. G. to care for two 

neig or children during the day, which she has done, so that she earns 
nearly as much money and stays at home with her own children. " 

Tutoring for all the older children continued after school 

children began showing the results of the 
added attention in their school work.- However, in mid-October, Mr. G. 

pt drunk and beat up Mrs. G. , Billy, Annie and James. This behavior 
had apparently been a chronic problem, but this was the first that any 
me^er of the family reported it. The Family Agent took Mr. G. to 
Medical Aid for an appointment with a physician, who prescribed tran- 
quilizers and a no-alcohol routine. Mr. G. improved for a time until 
ecember when he again began drinking, followed by four evenings of 
physical violence and verbal abuse. Billy called the police, but Mr. G. 
left the home before they arrived® 

^ ^ ^ tliis incident, Mr. G« was persuaded by the Family 

AgeiiL to visit a Psychiatric Crisis Center and entered into treatment. 

Tne therapist recommended a neurological workup, which the Family Agent 
arranged. Mr. Graves kept the initial appointment, but refused to 
return for the series of neurological tests recommended. He also refused 
to return to the crisis clinic^ Mrs. G. did, however, make several visits 
to the therapist, with the result that she is less cowed by her hus- 
band s outbreaks, and is more apt to seek immediate heln for herself 
and Che children, rather than blame herself for the husband’s outbreaks. 

The Family Agent was eventually able to get appointments at 
a Dental Clinic for much needed work for all the children^ Mrs. Graves 
took the children to many of these appointments 5 when she was not able 
to keep them the Family Agent took the children. 

In December, Hr. G. again lost his job, and the Family Agent 
took Mrs. G. to the Salvation Army which supplied her with food and 
presents for the children. Arrangements were made for the children to 
attend a number of institutional parties, and Christmas was not quite 
as drab as it would otherwise have been. 

Mr. Go shortly found another job, this one paying $1.85 an 
hours he also found a duplex for rent, which he cleaned up, repainted 
and repaired^ using some of the money from the industrial accident 
settlement. The family bought some much needed second-hand furniture 






■Ibid. 
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and moved into the duplex in Januaryo No sooner had they moved 
in when the landlord tried to raise the rent $ 50 o 00 a month (be- 
cause of the now improved condition of the duplex) <> They were 
threatened with eviction if they did not meet the Increased rento 
The Family Agent took Mr« Graves to the Neighborhood Legal Services 
office (funded through OEO ) ^ where the attorney took charge of the 

case and both the threatened rent increase and eviction were droo- 
pedo ^ 



Mr<> Go again lost his job in Februaryp but found another 
one a few days later<, James was enrolled in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and continued in High School although with many academic prob- 
lems,, He tended to show violent outbursts at home towards the younger 
children and his mother ^ and an attempt was made also to get an appoint- 
ment for him at a counseling centero He refused to consider such an 
appointment until February j, when he got into a violent fight with his 
father and threatened to kill him* Somewhat frightened by his own 
feelings g he did then accept an appointment for counseling© 

Billy continued to show academic improvemento but got into 
considerable difficulty in the ciassroram because of unruly behavior* 
After a conference with the Family Agent and Mrs. GraveSg Billy was 
transfarred into a class with a male teacher^ and he settled down 
considerably© Most of the grades on his report card were C°s and 

a few B®s (in contrast to D®s and F’s) and he was promoted to the 
fourth grade. 

The family continued to have numerous health problems? 
head lice brought home from schoolp measles various colds £> and in 
April Laurie had pneumonia and had to be admitted to the hospital. 

In May a the Family Agent took Mrs© Graves to the hospital for a 
series of tests related to her thyroid condition© It was discov- 
erc.d at this time t.nat she had a floating tumor in her neck and sur- 
gery was recommended© This was arranged through considerable efforts 
by the Family Agent and was done during July© While Mrs© G© was in 
the hospital 0 the Family Agent took a more active role in keeping 
the family in functioning condition© 

The Family Agent was diligent and successful in arranging 
camperships for four of the children© She was able to get a free 
campership for Annie for six weeks of camp in Arizona ^ a four week 
camp session for Joyce ^ and a two week session for Billy© While 
Billy was at residential campo the counselors noted that he was 
extremely hyper-active ^ physically aggressive and unusually retal- 
itory© On the basis of the counsellors observations ^ the Family 
Agent aought and round a scholarship at a three— day—a— week camp 
program for disturbed children ^ where he seemed to respond very pos- 
itively to the specialized attention© 
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In May Mr© G© again lost his job and began drinking heavily. 
Tension and friction in the nome increased ^ both between the parents 
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and between the children and narento. * 

to find another job, this time at $2 .*50 an holl^ ^fofMr T 

S“he Sd^'^Vcf ti Agent.®“lL‘'ZlobT^^ 

:en « ^rcSSret ^ «usTt^h“r! 

?2.50 an 



X. 



Intern or Final Eval»«^•i^r. 

vided that^Mr°^G fandly in 1965 was less than $2000. Pro- 

income x^rill be in excess^of $5000^^ the remainder of the year^ 196f 
economic circumstances than at an^ time du^n^ JLir 

problems,' there has^been'*a^cmsld° variety of health and emotional 
Lverity of Sse Lob lit reduction in the number and 

family to deal with problems as they arisL Lf r ^ L ?? 
deal with the emotional outbursts of her hLb^L L L t '"° 

a general reduction of the tension levL ^ '’®®“ 

fSd“"L'L“''"r® employment, ^e seeS*be«L®L5S‘tL 

and aL taiS*g L^tfer *'^v^tLLof^h achieving at school, 

able to them advantage of the many community resources avail- 

vals betweL‘ vLiLTLhIhe""' f 

family in the near fuILe. c°“tact with the 



questions s 



Family Agent trainees raised and discussed the following 



father seems to be such a problem^ would the 

dSsLn? 

able resources avail- 

better use Family Agent helped the family make 

for tLlam^fyf ' developed new resources 

How well does this family function as a. unit? Wliat are 
its strengths and weaknesses? 
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P^O F E S S I 0 M A L S E R V I C E CORPS 

AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 



REFERRING AGENCYs Probation 

FAMILY? Names and Ages of Family Members: 



Mothers Carla Sawyer (36) 

Edward Sawyer (30) 

Minors s Rosie Jones (20p out of home) 

Ricky Brown (17^ probation camp) 
Patty Brown (16) 

Susie Johnson (13) 



Lee Sawyer (11) 
Larry Sawyer (9) 
Flossie Sawyer (5) 
Cathy Sawyer (4) 
Eddie Sawyer (3) 
Arnold Sawyer (2) 



ADDRESS: 

DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY: 

* a 

Known to Probation Department since 

OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAMILY; 



TELEPHONE: 
April 1962 



Bureau of Public .Assistance 

SUMMARY OF CASE: 



Family first came to attention of department . when Ricky ^ now 
in camp placement^ was arrested for drinking^ burglary^ runaway, 

Patty first came to the attention of the Department. for. runaway j sex 
delinquency and drug ingestion o She is currently pregnant by an 
18 year-old who is in^ County Jail for fightingo Step-father (Edward 
Sawyer) is periodically in id out of the home; is frequently unemployed 
(is now) and has an intermittent drinking .problem. Mother drinks on 
occasion when pressures become too greats • Mother has a serious gall 
bladder condition - she is now in need of surgery , for .this o Family 
lives in rundown^ substandard .four-room. house j wants.* to. move but 
cannot find anywhere which will rent to a .family .this size. All 
children nave school attendance .problems ^ frequently* because of 
clothing problems, 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 

Adequate housing, clothing for the children, work and/or 
vocational training for father, medical assistance for mother and 
Patty; arrangement for care of the family while mother*..has. surgery. 




Agent Assigned 
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Conference with Referring Worker 

Family Agent met with both PO who had referred the 
case and the BPA worker to discuss the problems of this large 
family. BPA has had contact with the family off and on for 12 
years; the two oldest children are currently receiving financial 
assistance. 



Both workers felt that the health problems of mother and 
Patty were most urgent. Pattyj 6 months pregnant® had not yet had 
a prenatal examination by a physician. Mother’s gall bladder con- 
dition aggravated by occasional drinking bouts kept her functioning 
poorly. 

Both workers saw Mrs. S. as having so many personality 
difficulties that they felt the best that could be expected for the 
family was that the Family Agent could provide support and resources 
for the children® thus helping them to escape from the trap in which 
they presently lived. Though all the members of the family seemed 
of normal intelligence® none were achieving in school. It was felt 
that efforts of the Family Agent should be directed towards changing 
some of the situations preventing the children from achieving their 
potential. 



Initial Meeting 

Family Agent was introduced to family by PO; mother seemed 
very friendly to PO® but became hostile when it was suggested that 
Family Agent might be able to provide other kinds of assistance. 
Mother said® "I have so many problems no one can help meV, (Family 
Agent was inclined to agree). Finally Mrs. Sawyev agreed that Family 
Agent might visit if she did not bug her about cleaning up the house® 
and if she could find shoes for the children so 'that they could go to 
school. 



Family Background 

Some history of the family was received from both the PO 
and the "^PA worker® but most enfolded during the two years in which 
the Family Agent worked with the family. 

Mrs. Sa^^yer had come to Los Angeles from Louisiana at the age 
of 11; she was the oldest girl in a family of nine children. Her father 
had done farm work until coining to Los Angeles ® where it seems he was main- 
ly unemployed. t^Ihen she was 13® her father abandoned the family and they 
were supported by their mother who did day work* Mrs. S. attended Junior 
High School until age 15 when she became pregnant with Rosie. At this time 
she dropped out of school® continued living with her mother and younger 
brothers and sisters and kept home for the family of eleven. 
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When Rosie was one year old^ Mrso Sawyer married a 
Mr<, Brown who was a day laborero intermittently employed® He 
was in and out of the homep as was Mr® Johnson^ the father of 
Susie® I'Jhen Mr® Johnson left the family^ Carla took her four 
children back to her mother’s and found work in a factory. This 
time her mother tended all the children while Carla worked. This 
period of time Carla describes as the happiest time of her life; 
it was the only time x^rhen she was not responsible for the care 
of a very large family® 

I'Jhen Susie- X7as six years old^ Carla began living with 
Mr® Sawyer who had two children (Lee and Larry) from a previous 
marriage® She began keeping house for the six childrenj and soon 
Flossie and Cathy were bom® BPA was at this time providing fi- 
nancial assistance for Rosie j, Ricky > Patty and Susie and they 
pressured Carla into marrying Mr. Saxjyer. 

Mr® Sav/yer x7orked as a gardener’s assistanto and was 
frequently unemployed; at these times the entire family received 
financial aid® Shortly before the case was referred for the 
attention of a Family Agent * Mr® Sawyer fathered a child for a 
19 year old girl living doxvrr) the street. Mr. and Mrs. S® fought 
about this a great deal, with the result that Mr® S. would leave 
the family for several weeks at a time and move in with the girl. 

At these times, Mrs® S® would drink a great deal® 

Mrs® S. is chronically angry at her total lire situation, 
and takes out her angry feelings on those around her® She is angry 
at her husband, her children, and the various "authorities" who she 
sees as interfering in her life. Sometimes this anger is expressed 
in rampages, while drunk or sober. At other times she sullenly 
resists what she sees as the intervention of authorities; she 
refuses to send her children to school, saying "they have no right 
to demand this of me", will not keep medical or dental appointments 
for the children. She refuses to consider the use of any contracep- 
tives, saying "they have no right to tell me how many children to 
have". Seldom does she see herself as having an<^ control or respon- 
sibility for her life situation, but lashes out at "them", "the 
schools", "the Probation Officer" "the kids", "men", or anyone of 
the many people she sees as manipulating or attempting to manipulate 
her life® 



Since Mr® Saxjyer never lived in the home after the case was 
referred, it is somewhat unclear x^hat role he filled. Certainly he 
weighted doxra by the responsibiliti' . of this large family, and 
felt inadequate to meet their needs® The children speak positively 
of him, but usually in terms of the material things he was able to 
provide at times r They remember x-7ith fondness "the night he brought 
me home a new bike", or "the time he bought me a birthday cake". 
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Mrs. S. has-been, since early childhood, a strong and dominant 
individual. She managed a large home when she herself was a teenager, 
and manages and manipulates this home. She exerts extreme control over 
her children, and seems unable to deal with their increasing demands an 
need for independence as they grow older. As each teenager begins to 
break away, she tends to exert increasing control on those who are 

younger. 

Unable to cope with the outside world, and frightened of the 
forces of society, she attempts to keep her children off the streets, 
out of school, and out of work. 

Though angry and controlling at home, she has great feelings 
of inadequacy about dealing with people and institutions outside of the 
home. On one occasion, when the water was turned off accidentally in 
the house, she ranted and raged at the children for four days and the 
family went without water, but she made no attempt to find out why the 
water was turned off, or if anything could be done about it. She sees 
herself as victimized by the society around her, and is, in short, an 
alienated person. There is little in her life to relieve the constant 
pressures or boredom and monotony of her daily life. Infrequent wine 
drinking sprees seem to offer the only relief in the total situation. 

Though she has a large family living in the area, she seldom 
sees>any of her nine brothers and sisters or their families, except 
when she has a more urgent financial need than usual. On these occasions^, 
her brothers and sisters have lent money or supplied food for the family. 
The younger children seem unaware of many of their aunts and uncles who 

live relatively nearby. 

The children in this large Negro family are unusdally attractive, 
and all are reported to be of normal intelligence, although none are 
achieving at grade level. 

Rosie, the eldest, completed the ninth grade before becoming 
pregnant. She now lives in the Long Beach area with the father of her 
two children. He, like the many men in her mother s life, is ^^ber- 
mittently employed. Ricky completed the eighth grade in junior high 
school, but had some additional education while at probation camp. 

He is an amiable, attractive young man who is drifting without either 

direction or hope. 

Patty dropped out of the ninth grade when she became pregnant. 
She seems unusually bright, though she is varely able to read, and was 
failing in most of her subjects when she dropped out of school. She 
participated for a number of years with a girl’s gang in the area, in 
which there was considerable promiscuity, use of narcotics and runaway 
behavior, though they seem never to have indulged in thefts or. other 
acts of delinquency. Patty is outgoing and vivacious; she seems to 
understand and have sympathy for her mother’s many problems, but wants 
to find a way out for herself. 
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Susie, the darkest of the children, has been the most 
rebellious and unable to be controlledt Since the second grade, 
she has repeatedly been truant both with and without the mother s 
knowledge. There is some evidence of sex delinquency beginning 

at age llo 

Lee, age 11, is a warm and compassionate child who spends 
much of his time caring for the younger children in the family. He 
seems willing and eager both to look after the other children and 
to please his stepmother. He too is absent from school a great 
deal, but usually to stay home as a baby sitter* It is he who re- 
members the appointments for the family and reminds the others. 

The school reports that he never presents a behavior problem in 
the classroom, but that his attendance is so poor that he reads 
only at the second grade level. 

The four youngest children are very passive and fearful, 
never initiating any conversation, and answering only with nods, 

\'3hen Cathy was enrolled in Operation Headstart, the teacher foun 
that she either could or would speak less than a dozen words. Unless 
Lee stayed with her, she spent the entire class time crying. Unfor- 
tunately she attended for only a few weeks, and then Mrs, S, refused 
to send her back, saying it was more trouble than it was worth, and 
that ’’they” were trying to take even her babies away from her. 

The total picture of this family was, to say the least, 
a challenge! 



Family Living Conditions. 

The family lived in a four room and enclosed sunporch home 
which was in very bad repair. Every room, including the kitchen, 
contained beds, most of which had no sheets and only rags for blankets. 
There were holes in the floorboards so that both cold air and rats 
came up from under the house. The children were chronically without 
adequate clothing, although Mrs, Sawyer did laundry regularly at the 
laundromat, and attempted to keep such clothing as they had clean. 

None of the children had, or expected to have, shoes until they started 

school, 

Mrs, S, made soup every day, which was the main and usually 
the only meal. The pot was always kept on the stove, ^d as members 
of the family arrived, they helped themselves to a bowl and sat down 
on a bed to eat. The home had no kitchen table, and the family could 
not eat together if they had so desired. As the older children found 
employment, they tended to use the money earned to buy cokes and potato 
chips which they ate on the way home. 
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In spite of poor living conditionsj generally poor diet 
t'l inadequate rcedical attention^ the children have maintained re' 
markably good health except that they are all badly in need of 
dental care« 



J employedj, Mro Sawyer earned about three hundred dollars 

a montho This was supplemented by public assistance to the older chil- 
dren belonging to Mrs« Sawyer^ Much of the time^ however Mr« Sawyer 
\ J is unemployed 5 at vzhich times the family becomes destitute® 



O 
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The only piece of furniture in the entire house which is 
intact is a television set| from time to time this is pawned for 
money for food® 

Meg^na Initial Request 



O 

o 
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There were a variety of requests made by the Probation worker 
but the first request met was the one made by the mother - to find shoes 
for the children* This x^as done by contacting the PTA which provides 
shoes for needy school children ^ a service Mrs* S« was unax^are of* Initial 
services provided to the mother were aimed at overcoming her hostility: 
taking her to the laundromat with her enormous wash; driving her to the 
supermarket and bringing back the groceries; taking the younger children 
on outings to provide her with a little free time® 
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Throughout the two years of contact ^ Mrs* Savryer continued to 
be hostile; at times she would be more responsive ^ sometimes even warm, 
but she was generally so angry about her total life situation, that she 
was in a rage much of the time, lashing out at the Family Agent, the chil- 
dren, the Probation Officer, or anyone available* 



Several appointments were made at UCLA Medical Center for Patty 
for prenatal care and delivery; hox^ever, she refused to keep any appoint- 
ments* Each time she cancelled an appointment she x^ould agree to keep 
the next one, but as the day arrived she would remain in bed and cover 
her head and refuse to get up® She was unhappy about her condition, and 
embarrassed about having to be examined, and felt that if she didn’t 
face the situation somehow it would all disappear® This continued until 
her seventh month when the Family Agent noticed that Patty’s ankles were 
swollen as were her eyelids* Recognizing the potential dangers involved 
in this physical condition, the Family Agent turned to the Probation 
Officer for help* The Probation Officer made a home visit to Paf-y^ 
and insisted that she keep the next appointment, threatening placement 
for Patty if the appointment was not kept® Patty then did keep the next 
appointment, and it was found that she had a severe kidney problem; 
treatment X"7as instituted immediately® Arrangements were made for delivery 
to be at UCLA, and the Family Agent was able to interest Patty in making 
other arrangements for the baby - including preparing a layette with 
things found by the Family Agent® Patty had previously refused to con- 
sider placing the baby for adoption* 
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It was decided at this time to delay efforts to find a 
referral for surgical treatment of Mrs. S*s gall bladder until 
after delivery of Patty* s baby> since Mrs* S« was having less fre- 
quent gall bladder attacks. 



Continuing Efforts 

The week the Family Agent began visiting the family o Mr. 

Sawyer left the home and moved in with the girl down the street 
whose baby he had fathered. Mrs. S. was quite ambivalent^ she was 
in part relieved to have him out of the home^ because he caused 
terrible battles in the home when drunk p but she was very jealous of 
the young girl with whom he was living. She was faced also with a 
more serious financial crisis s barely able to provide a subsistence 
level for one family p he certainly could not provide for two. The 
entire family at this point was trying to survive on the assistance 
checks for the three older children. Family Agent took Mrs* S. to 
see the worker at BPA who stated that no further assistance could 
be provided the family until Mr. S. had been out of the home for 90 
days 5 the BPA worker urged Mrs. S. to get a divorce. 

Mrs. Sawyer was quite uncertain about whether she wanted 
Mr. Sawyer to return zo the home or not until December when he came 
to the house p stole the welfare check and cashed it. This left the 
family with unpaid rentp utilities turned offp and no food in the 
house. At this point Mrs. S. decided that the entire family would 
be better off without Mr. S. Interestingly p there was never any 
discussion of what would happen to the two children (Lee and Larry) 
who were Mr. Sawyer’s by his first wife. Mr. Sawyer assumed that 
Mrs. SavTyer would keep the children; the children assumed that they 
would stay with Mrs. Sawyer p and Mrs. Sawyer never questioned if she 
could p should p or wanted to keep these children. Mrs. S. was attached 
to these children as to all of the children she herself had borne. 

During this period the family lived from one meal to the next. 
They survived throu^ a variety of sources; by getting a temporary food 
order from the BPA; the Family Agent took the family down to the PTA food 
bank and brought back a station wagon load of food; friends and relatives 
brought a dollar or two with which to buy milk. Every day there was a 
crisis to be dealt with. In the middle of this desparate period p while 
the utilities were turned offp Patty went to the hospital to deliver her 
baby. She had a healthy boyp and returned home (driven by the Family 
Agent) three days later to a house with no heatp no electricity p and 
no food. The Family Agent bought milk for the baby’s formula and some 
food for the family* 

Fortunately p Ricky p the eldest son, returned home from "Pro- 
bation Camp at this time and immediately found a job at a car washp and 
was able to provide a few dollars to the farailyi The BPA worker pro- 
vided two market orders for the family and promised to re-evaluate the 
case when divorce proceedings began. The Family Agent discussed this 
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her supervisorj, and it was decided to consult an attorney# 

Since BPA had urged Mrs# Sawyer to marry Mr# S# it hardly seemed 
that continued assistance could be made contingent upon her now 
divorcing her husband# The la^^yer founds, first of allc that since 
Mrs# So had married three men without divorcing any of the previous 
husbands;, it would be most difficult to determine her marital status 
at this time# Then toop the lawyer confirmed that financial eligi- 
bility could not hinge on whether or not Mrso S« was legally married 
to Mr# S, but rather on whether or not he was supporting her^ or could 
be made to support her# After a phone call from the attomeyp BPA 
agreed thatp if Mrs. S* would file a complaint with the District 
Attorney for non-supportp financial eligibility would be certified. 

Within a few weeks p Mrs. S# began receiving aid for herself and 
the seven children - Ricky was not eligible since he was seventeen 
and not in schoolp and Patty and her baby received a separate grant. 

Mr. S. began making some payments to the court for their support. 

Once this financial crisis was passed p attention could be 
directed in some other areas. Arrangements were made to have the 
children begin to get both medical and dental carep and numerous 
appointments with doctors, dental clinics, and for eye examinations 
and glasses were made and kept. 

In Februaryp Ricky was arrested for driving without a 
license. Family Agent discovered that he could not read well enough 
to take the drivers* test and was embarrassed to admit this. The 
Family Agent got a drivers* manual, reviewed the law with Ricky, and 
accompanied him for the test, requesting that the questions be read 
to him. This was done and he received the license before he had to 
appear in court. The Family Agent insisted that he appear in court, 
which he had not intended to do. He received a minimum fine at the 
court hearing. 

There was a temporary lull in family problems, and 'Family Agent 
spent her efforts trying to improve the school attendance of all the 
younger children, and enrolled Susie, Lee and Larry in tutorial pro- 
grams.^ All were severely retarded in reading ability, but attended 
tutoring sessions only when brought by the Family Agent. Mrs. S. did 
not seem able to insist that her children attend either school or tu- 
toring regularly. 

Patty, who had been rather passive during her pregnancy, be- 
came very hostile and restless. Her boyfriend resumed visiting her 
after his release from jail, which led to many fights with her mother. 
Following one of these, Patty ran away from home for four days. She 
then called Family Agent and told her that she was afraid to return 
home# Family Agent urged Patty to return, warning that her child might 
be made a ward of the court if she continued this irresponsible behavior. 



Indicates services provided by other parts of this project. 
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Patty agreed to return ^ if the Family Agent would prepare the 
way for her by talking to her mother® This was done. 

A conference was held between the Probation Officer^ 
the Family Agents and her supervisor to make plans for Patty 
who was showing an increase in her irresponsible behavior o It 
was agreed that the tension between Patty and her mother might 
be rel?.eved if Patty were to get a jobj both to contribute to 
the finances of the family and to be away from the mother much 
of the time. Family Agent found several jobs for Patty# After 
being hired for two of them, she failed to appear the first 
morning at either. A third job was found*' and Patty worked two 
days and then never went back. Family Agent discussed employ- 
ment possibilities at length with Patty, who felt she would like 
to work in a hospital. When Family Agent found such a job for 
Patty she decided, after a week, that she did not like the messy 
work involved. At this point Patty was enrolled in a job readiness 
program at the Center.^ Her behavior during this time continued 
to be hostile and defiant. At the end of the program, she was 
placed as an aid in a Nursery program through the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps# This permitted her to work 20 ho-rs a week, so that, 
theoretically, she could spend some time with -her baby and helping 
her mother with the many household chores of this large family. 

Tension between Patty and her mother continued, with Mrs. 
SaxTyer feeling considerable resentment that she had to care for 
Patty’s baby. The Family Agent attempted to get Patty to assume 
more responsibility at home, which she was forced to do when Mrs* 

S. had another serious gall bladder attack and went for surgery. 

The Family Agent visited the family daily while mother was in the 
hospital to help Patty shop, wash and care for the family. Mrs. 

S. recovered nicely and was put on a strict- diet by the doctor 
as she was seriously overweight. Following the surgery and a 
moderate weight loss, Mrs# S* began to feel less weighted by the 
many demands of her family. Unfortunately at this time Mr. S. 
visited his family, remained for the night and very shortly Mrs. 

S. discovered that she was again pregnant# She became very sullen, 
depressed, and hostile, and flew into rages at all the children. 

As a result of the pressure, Patty again ran away from home, Ricky, 
now 18, was arrested for car theft and drunk driving and was sen- 
tenced to jail. Mother at this point X7as so overcome by her many 
problems that she told the Family Agent that the best thing that 
could happen to all her children was to have them sent to jail. 
Family Agent got mother to sign a "Missing Complaint" for Patty. 
During her absence Patty’s baby became ill; Family Agent realized 
that the baby was severly ill when she saw him, and rushed him to 
UCLA Medical Center where it was found that he had pneumonia* 
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He remained in the hospital for over a week; meanwhile Patty 
returned home feeling considerable guilt that she had been away 
while her baby became so illo 

Ho sooner had Patty returned home than Susie p now 14 ^ 
ran away© She was gone for three weeks 9 apparently spending most 
of the time in abandoned houses© When she was picked up by the 
police and returned home she refused to return to school© A 
conference was again called with the Probation Department 9 and 
the PO decided to seek placement of Susie 9 in part because Mrs© S© 
made no attempt to get Susie to go to school but was happy to have 
her at home as a baby sitter© Susie was sent to Juvenile Hall pend- 
ing a suitable placement© In about two weeks she was admitted to a 
residential school where she went reluctantly© 

Patty then repeated her entire procedure of running away 9 
calling the Family Agent to intervene with her mother 9 and then 
returning home© This time Mrs© Sawyer was given temporary custody 
of Patty’s baby by court order© This upset Patty a great dea3.9 who 
then made many promises of how she planned to reform her life© Vfnile 
she was in a reforming mood 9 the Family Agent quickly enrolled her in 
a course in Food Handling in which she was p^iJ 3 small training allow- 
ance©! Patty was pleased to have some reason to wake up every day 9 and 
attended the course with enthusiasm© She began to spend more time help- 
ing her mother and caring for the baby 9 and Mrs-© Sawyer’s resentment 
diminished somewhat© 

Efforts had continued all year to find more suitable housing 
for the family but to little avail© During June three of the children 
were bitten by rats 9 and Eddie 9 nov7 age 49 went into shock as a result 
of the bites© It became imperative to find other housing© With one 
child in jail and one in placement 9 the family was down to eight mem- 
bers 9 and a three bedroom house in excellent condition was found nearby 
and the owner agreed to rent to the family© Patty showed great enthu- 
siasm about the new house and assumed most of the responsibilxty for 
the move© Family Agent was able to find several nice pieces of furni- 
ture 9 including a couch and several chairs for the living room© Mrs© 
Sawyer made curtains and the entire family seemed to get a real lift 
from their new and attractive quarters© Someone gave the family a table 
and chairs for the kitchen 9 and for the first time the family was able 
to eat together in two shifts© 

In July Eddie got sick one evening and Mrs© Sawyer took him 
to UCLA Hospital which admitted him immediately© Family Agent was much 



^Other services of this project. 



encouraged that Mrs. S. v;ho had never previously dealt with a 
crisis herself j, had learned the , procedure for admissions. Mrs. 
S. called the Family Agent the next day to report on her accom- 
plishment! 



Ricky was released from jail on parole ^ and the Family 
Agent attempted to get him into the Job Corps ^ but was unsuccess- 
ful. She then discovered that he had never registered for the 
draft 5 and got him to do so. After making several attempts to 
help him find a job, the Family Agent finally got Ricky enrolled 
in an on-the-job training program.^ 

Family Agent got Cathy ^ nearly five years old^ enrolled 
in Operation Heads tart 5 and arranged for Lee (12) to take her to 
the Headstart site every day. She also made arrangements for Lee, 
Larry and Flossie to attend day camp sessions, but two children 
went only when the Family Agent took them.^ Lee received a camper- 
ship for two weeks at a resident camp. Mrs. Savjyer was reluctant 
to let him go to the camp since, with Patty at work and Susie away 
at school, Lee v;as the oldest child at home and the one she depended 
upon as a baby sitter© The Family Agent was adamant however, and 
Lee got away for two weeks. The difficult position of Mrs. S., 
now six months pregnant, was recognized, but her pattern has been 
to lean very heavily upon whatever child was available to help with 
housework and baby tending. When she put too much pressure on any 
of the children, they ran away from home. This had happened with 
Rosie, Ricky, Patty and Susie; attempts were being made by the 
Family Agent to find some outlets for Lee before he had to flee 
from the pressure. For this reason it seemed most important that 
he get away to camp for a few weeks. 

As the pregnancy progressed, Mrs. S. remained in a con- 
tinual emotional rampage. She said that the BPA worker, the Pro- 
bation Officer, and the Family Agent had conspired to take her chil- 
dren away from her (i.e. Ricky and Patty left every day to attend 
work-training programs, and Susie was in a residential school)© De- 
spite attempts on the part of the PO and the Family Agent to discuss 
the real sources of Mrs. Sax;ryer*s anger, she continued to express 
the anger at her children and at AUTHORITIES who conspire against 
her© She saw her children’s maturing needs for education, recreation 
and training as being in conflict with her needs for companionship 
and help around the house© If she couldn’t manipulate the older 
children, she focused on the younger ones© One month she refused to 
allow Cathy to go to Headstart classes or any of the other children 
to go to. day camp activities. To get back at “authorities” she sul- 
lenly refused to keep much needed medical and dental appointments 
which, in her more sanguine moments, she asked the Family Agent to 
help set up. Every morning as Ricky and Patty left for their job 
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training programs she flew into a rage at theme In their absence 
she raged at the younger children^) who cowered in fear of their mother. 

Another conference was called between the various agency 
workers. The Probation Officer^ who had long experience with the fam- 
ily reported that this is how Mrs. S. always acted during her pregnan- 
cies. All saw little hope of dealing with any of these problems as long 
as Mrs, S. remained in that frame of mind. Temporary placement of the 
children was considered and rejected. The only possibility seemed to be 
to have the Family Agent and other workers offer what support they could 
to the children during this difficult periodj> and to offer any concrete 
services to the mother which might alleviate her heavy load. As in the 
initial stages of workj> the Family Agent focused on taking the mother 
shopping and to the laundromat^ etc. p and held all other goals such as 
medical appointments p etc.p in abeyance. 

The Family Agent attempted to proceed on this course p but on 
the next visit to the home Mrs. S. told the Family Agent that she didn*t 
need her anymore and didn*t want her to come back. She said that she 
had a new house and enough money and the Family Agent didn’t do anything 
to help anyway. Family Agent leftp saying that Mrs. S. should feel free 
to call her for any reason, 

Tijo weeks later Mrs, S. called the Family Agent after an 
accident in which Flossie put her hand through a pane of glass and 
required hospitalization. Family Agent made medical arrangements. 

Family Agent asked if the mother needed any other services andp when 
told nop Family Agent again told mother to feel free to call if she did, 

Mrs. S. did not call again for tv7o months. During this time 
Family Agent called to talk to herp but was met with hostility. On sev- 
eral occasions Patty called the Family Agent for advice and help on small 
matters p mostly to talk to the Family Agent about the difficult time all 
the children were having with their mother. Mrs, S, called again three 
days after her daughter was bomp saying she needed the Family Agent to 
take Cathy and Eddie to the doctor because they were sick. Family Agent 
went to the homep found Mrs. S. in very good spirits and quite delighted 
with her new baby, 

Mrs, S,p at this intervieWp indicated that she would like to 
have the Family Agent resume her visits. Family Agent returned to her 
supervisor to discuss this. The Family Agent was uncertain as to whether 
or not she wanted to expose herself to the constant barrage of hostility 
from Mrs, S. and also expressed some feelings that nothing could or had 
been accomplished. With the supervisorp the Family Agent reviewed what 
had happened in the casep and it was agreed that several positive changes 
had occurred. The family was living in better quarters than before § 
though now mainly dependent upon public assistance for their financial 
needs p the situation had been improved and the family had for the first 
time a lowp but stable income, Ricky and Patty continued in work training 
and had the possibility of finding jobs at an adequate wage after training* 



Both of these teen-agers seemed to have shown a decrease in delin- 
quent behaviorj) and were enthusiastic about the future. Susie was 
in a good educational situation ando though she was presenting ser- 
ious behavior problems there j, attempts were being made to deal with 
these problems j) which certainly would be intensified in the home 
situation* The younger children were having more of their immediate 
physical needs met 5 and were receiving more adequate medical and 
dental attention than previously* 

In the light of these gains p it was agreed that the Family 
Agent would return to work with the family p continuing to offer support 
to Ricky and Patty until they were able to firmly establish the new 
directions they had setp and to continue to increase services and re- 
sources for the younger children* The Family Agent would intensify 
efforts to find some sources of reward for ]^s* S* outside of the home* 



Interim or Final Evaluation 

This family continues to need intervention from a variety of 
agencies* Despite the two years and over 370 hours of work of the Famr 
ily Agent, it is not anticipated that Mrs* S* will be able to achieve 
any degree of financial or even social independence; but it is hoped 
that with continued support at least some of the children will be able 
to do so* 



It is recommended that the Family Agent continue visits with 
this family on the same on-going basis* 

The presentation of this case aroused many questions and feelings 
among the. Family Agent trainees: Were they adequate to the 30 b? Could 

anything really be done for this family? Did many of the families have 
this many problems? Were the gains worth the investment? 

Because of these questions, the discussion was opened with the 
question, "l-Jhat positive changes occurred with this family? Among 
the responses were: 

The general living conditions have improved by removal from 
substandard housing to a more comfortable and spacious house* 

Many of the medical needs have been met, and mother has learn- 
ed techniques for finding resources which she can use when 
she is in a frame of mind to make use of these new skills* 

The financial situation has been stabilized through assis- 
tance from BPA* 

The financial situation has improved through part-time work 
and training programs for 'two of the teen-age children* 
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Part 2 - Family Life Styles 

While we had available to us individual case history material 
and demographic data on all the families with whom Family /.gents had had 
up to tvio years of contact j we were interested in determining what 
characteristic styles of life these families displayed. Several things 
motivated the study. 

There is a tendency for professionals to talk about ”the poor” 
as though they were an undifferentiated, homogeneous mass who share 
similar goals, values and life styles. Programs are initiated with the i 

mass in mind, and the intervention techniques used by professionals are 
geared to the whole. Individual families are expected to fit themselves 
to the techniques employed. 

Further, while there is an ;Lncreasing concern and awareness of ; 

ethnic differences among families, there is little concrete knowledge j 

about these presumed differences. J 

Thus, two hypotheses governed the study; First that there would , 

be no one life style among ”the poor”, but rather there would be a variety 
of styles. Second, that there would be no.' significant differences in i 

family style as a function of ethnicity; that family style would not be j 

a distinguishing factor among the Negro, Mexican— American and Anglo- 
American families. 

An institution, such as a family, may be viewed as relating. to 
its physical and social environment in a direct and characteristic way. 

■ Relations with the physical environment allow the family to ^ 
express itself in shaping or reshaping that • environment to fulfill family N 

needs. 

Relations with the physical environment also implies that the 
family is somewhat at the disposal of that environment, and must shape i 

itself within that framework. 

A family also has a relationship within itself, and others 
outside of the immediate family. In these relationships, the family can 
exert influence on people outside of the family to achieve the ends of j 

the family. The family may also be expected to be of service to people 

outside of the family. 

In addition to its relationships with other people and its 
physical environment, the family has two kinds of relationships with ^ 

ideas or information. ' 

The first, which is the more distant and formal of these ' 

relationships is that of obedience to the.-rules , customs, laws and I 

dogmas of society. _ 

The second, a more intimate one, involves being informed and 
concerned with the language, literature, ideas and ideals' of the society ^ 

in which the family is one institution. 




An institution, like an individual, has potential m three 

areas : 

A. The goals which it sets for itself 

B. The resources vThich are available to it, and 

C. The processes by which it utilizes its resources 
to achieve its goals. 

Th 3 family as an institution sats^ iLs!' 1 L^e“Lve 
aspir°ations"or%oal‘s of individuals who ara poor 
and of families who live in poverty. 

Institutions , ^^‘^^ese^'r^^^ 

skills. 

Pinallv institutions hava processes, which, ara similar to the 
achieve its goals. 

■ mkod - MJ ^ P’^Jf 2 trrS°ews"of 1 hf ya^^ 

styles of the poor were investigatec v serving one or more 

Agents. Each Family Agent had „ag explained that the 

ira^^rg;titn 

t^ r::^ai:h racroH^d wrirl:rf 4 al ahout the styles of 
each family she served. 

. •'7^^-pd in such a way as to focus upon the 

The interview was su.......u ed in y 335^3 by 

goals of the family, the oa^ Within each of 

which Che family ‘'-he'^interview was further structured to focus 

these dimensions • j, saw the family giving • • - to 

upon the empnasis ’*^sn t y environment, with people 

sr.;n‘urd «* 

After the initial description of the 

Agent and general f ^^^^^e^a^ly Agent questions and 

iViry. the investigator cLplete! tL investigator then 

record her answers. ^'Tnen A-^ent had given as a means of 

summarised the answers which f ® ^“l^^erviews went very' Swiftly - the 
confirming the evidence. f each family .according to the 

' Family Agent finding it ^ .^^th evidence to support her 

questions asked, and to respoud family- Agent finding 

"S.r„rr.s; i ... - 
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and gained yrograimnatic hunches for their families as a result of the 
Interview. The intention of the interview was to gather as much informa- 
tion as possible from Family Agents who had a wealth of experience with 
their families in a manner which would provide strategies for programs 
based upon the results of the investigation. There was no attempt in 
this study to take a hostile research posture but rather one of support 
for the Family Agent Program itself, 

2n^t/Lmznt6, First, we were interested in finding out what 
goals the family set for itself. In the structured interview, the Family 
Agents were asked the following questions concerning the goals of the 
families with whom they worked: 

A. (1) Is this family interested in new things? (2) Are 
they interested in the novel? (3) Does the family show a 
concern for creativity, inventiveness or artistry? 

B. (1) How much concern does the family show for goods 
and materials? (2) Is it a family goal to treat material 
things carefully and cautiously? 

C. (1) In its relations with other people, does the 
family set independence as a goal? (2) Does the family wish 
to achieve status within the community? (3) Does the family 
want to "stand on its ovm two feet"? (4) To what extent is 
the family interested in showing leadership in its social 
setting? 

D. (1) Is this family interested in being of service to 
the community? (2) Does the family see itself as being helpful 
to others? (3) Is the family likely to set dependence upon 
others as a goal? 

E. (1) How highly motivated is this family toward 
personal security? (2) Toward financial security? (3) How 
much is the family concerned with achieving security through 
obedience to social and political rules and regulations? 

(4) Is the family obedient to religious lavs? (5) How 
important is conformity to the culture? 

F. (1) How interested is the family in original ideas? 

(2) Does the family show a concern for literature? (3) Is the 
family interested in having its children better educated? (5) 
Does the family strive to gain information, education and 
knowledge about the contemporary world? 

Second, to, determine what resources a family had, the Family 
Agents were asked: 

A, (1) How much time and energy does this family have to. 
exert on its owi behalf? (2) Are members of • the family healthy? 

(3) Are there many sick or old persons, or many young children? 

(4) Are there enough adults or other family members to get 
needed tasks done? 
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B, (1) VJhat material resources does this family have 
available? (2) Does it have resources such as clothing, 
furniture, food? (as separate from money) 

C, (1) To what extent do family members depend upon 
one another as a resource? (2) Are they willing to help one 
another? (3) Is the family disrupted by internal conflict? 

(4) Do family members act independently or tend to depend on 
one another? 

D, (1) How much is society a resource of this family? 

(2) To what extent does the family regard the agencies of the 
community as a resource? (3) To what extent are the church, 
the police, the neighborhood, a resource? 

E, (1) To what extent is information a resource to this 
family? (2) Are radio and television or newspapers a source 
of information rather than just entertainment? (3) Do they 
have the facts and information available? (4) Is literature 
utilized as a resource? 

The third area of questioning concerned the processes used by 
the families to utilize their resources in the pursuit of their goals, 

A, (1) How much creativity does this family show in its 

. approach to its environment? (2) Is it able to show inventive- 

ness and ingenuity in problem solving? (3) Does it knox^ how to 
take shortcuts? (4) Could the family design and re-design its 
physical environment, arrange and re-arrange the environment to 
meet its needs? 

B, (1) Hoxvt much effort does the family show in maintaining 
their possessions? (2) Are things in good repair and clean? 

(3) Is the family cautious and careful about its material 
possessions? (4) Does the family show productivity and 
craftmanship in the way it processes its material environement? 

C, (1) In- its relations X7ith other people, how much 
independence does the family slioxvr? (2) Is the family able to 
speak up and make its demands known? (3) Is the family willing 
to assume positions of leadership or persuasion with others? 

D, (1) Is the family able to listen and make use of 
information? (2) Can the family take advice from others in the 
solution of its problems? (3) How receptive is the family to 
the influence of the agents of society, including the Family 
Agent herself? (4) Is the family willing to depend on informa- 
tion and .help from others? 

E»- (1) To what extent can the family use formal rules of 
logic as a process in the solution of its problems? (2) Can 
the family budget the money it has? (3) Can the family utilize 
planning as a process to achieve goals? (4) Is the family 
interested in organizin;-; and ordering its environment? 



(6) Does it have a programmatic approach to its situation and 
problems? (7) How likely is the family to account for its 
resources? 

F. (1) Kow much does this family use written materials 
as a means to an end? (2) Does it read for information? 

(3) Are want ads, sales, and food advertisements in newspapers 
used to determine allocation of resources? (4) Does the 
family use writing as a means of communicating with agencies or 
organizations? 

Each of the instruments used to structure the interviev 7 s 
required the Family Agent to evaluate her responses on a five point scale; 
high value was awarded five points and low value one point. The Agents 
had little difficulty making such estimates. After the agent had made 
the six estimates necessary within any dimension, she was then asked to 
rank the six from that which was most often observed to that which 
seemed least often true. The item most often true was awarded a score 
of six and the item least often true awarded a score of one. The score 
of a family for any item was its rating, from five through one, multiplied 
by its rank, from six through one. This meant that any item might have a 
score in the range from one to thirty. The total score within any dimen- 
sion was an estimate of the amount of energy which the family invested in 
its goals or processes, 

I-Jhen this structured intervie^vr with the Family Agent was completed 
and the scores compiled, the summary was then read back to the Family Agent 
for her confirmation. Upon receiving this confirmation, the interview on 
the next family was begun. 

Although the center served 235 families, the interviews provided 
data on 88 of these families. No information was gathered from those 
families who had been terminated, or where the agents were unavailable. 

Results; 



An examination of the following three charts indicates that the 
first hypothesis was confirmed. There were indeed a wide variety of family 
life styles among the poor. For illustrative purposes, we are attaching 
summaries of three family styles. All three families are poor, that is, 
they are lacking in money as a resource, and all three set financial 
security as their chief goal; there are wide differences in the total 
amount of energy, and the way in which this energy is distributed among 
the resources and processes available to them in pursuit of their goals, 

I"Jhile there are wide variations in family style, these 
differences were not related to ethnicity, with three possible exceptions; 

- The range of scores on service to peo^ le as a goal was much 
narrower for Anglos than for Negroes and Mexican-Americans, 

- Mexican-American families had a narrower range of scores for 
creativity with things as a process than the other ethnic 
groups , 
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The following table reports the means for goals, resources 
and processes according to family ethnicity. Among the 88 families 
studied, 25 were Anglo-Americans, 32 Mexican-American and 31 Negro- 
Americans • 



• The data were treated by using the Student’s test. We were 
interested in finding: (1) Che significant differences between the 

Goals, Resources and Processes between the three ethnic groups; (2) the 
significant differences between the Goals, Resources and Processes 
within each ethnic group; and (3) significant differences within each 
Family Style component by ethnic group. 



MEANS FOR FA^IILIES* GOALS, RESOURCES, AND 
PROCESSES BY ETHNICITY 



GOALS 





Anglo 


Mexican 


Negro 


Novel Things 


9.2 


10.4 


11.1 


Practical Things 


14.8 


13.5 


14.8 


Independence, Status with People 


14.1 


7.2 


11.4 


Service to People 


7.1 


6.8 


6.6 


Financial Security 


16.2 


17.7 


16.9 


Inf orma t ion-Educa t ion 


12.5 


10.8 


11.6 


Total Goal Energy 


74.0 


66.0 


72.0 



RESOURCES 



Time and Energy 


13.6 


13.7 


Space and Material 


10.2 


7.6 


Family Adhesion 


12.0 


15.6 


Outside Society 


16.7 


11.6 


Money and Credit 


7.5 


9.3 


Facts and Ideas 


8.6 


6.1 


Total Resources 


69.0 


64.0 



13.0 

11.0 
16.2 
12.8 
10.4 

6.6 



69.0 



PROCESSES 



Create-Invent Things 


10.5 


6.3 


7.4 


Repair-Maintain Things 


13.4 


13.9 


12.6 . 
# 


Demand-Persuade Others 


17.0 


12.8 


15.4', 


Listen to-Use Advice 


15.5 


15.4 


15.0 


Plan-Budget Money 


11.5 


13.6 


12.0 


Read-Write About Ideas 


7.0 


3.1 


5 • 5 


Total Procedural Energy 


75.0 


65.0 


68.0 
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Anglo families are more likely than Mexican-American 
ramilies ('p>,01) to have independence or status in society as a goal, 

^esourc_es; Negro families are more likely to have material 
goods, their physical environment, food, clothing and space in general 
as a resource than are Mexican- American families, (p>,05) 

Anglo families are more likely to be inventive 
or creative in approaching their environment than are Mexican-American 
families, (p>,05) Anglo families demonstrate significantly (p>,05) 
more energy in processing their resources toward their goals than do 
Mexican-American families, 

. ^mtnzYic.QA> boMton goatSi, KuouJuau and pKoc.o^i<u> taoh 
QXhvu,Q. gA.oap, ^ 

Anglx; Three differences are significant at the ,05 level of 
confidence between goals, resources and processes for this group, 

A, Anglo-Americans are less likely to set service to 
others as a family goal than they are to consider other people 
as a resource for the family, 

B, Anglo-Americans are less likely to set service to 
others as a family goal than they are to listen to other 
people as a process for coping with life as a family. In 
other words, although i\nglo families appear to utilize society 
as a resource and appear to take the advice offered by agents 
of society, they are not likely to set, as a goal for the 
family, that of being of service to society, 

C, Anglo families are far more likely to set financial 
security as a goal than they are to have financial resources 
in the form of either money or credit, 

K^j^P.^A~American ; The data indicate a number of differences 
at the ,05 and ,01 levels of confidence. For convenience and clarity, 
these are considered in six different comparisons, 

A, The Mexican-American family is less likely to pro- 
ceed in an inventive or ingenious manner than to set novelty 
and possession of new things as a goal (p>,05) or to have 
time and energy as a resource of the family (p>,01), 

B, The Mexican-American family is more likely to set 
the upkeep of things as a goal and than proceed to keep 
things in good repair as a process, than it is likely to 
have goods, materials, space or equipment as physical re- 
sources (p>,01). In other words, the Mexican-American family 



appears to be interested in, and takes action toward, keeping 
things in good repair but suffers from a poverty of physical 
resources. 



C, The Mexican- American family is significantly less 
likely to set family independence, family leadership in 
society, or fc*mily status as a goal than it is to have 
family adhesion as a resource for itself (p>,01), or than it 
is to speak up and make its demands known to society (p>.05). 

D, The Mexican-American family is also less likely to set 
as a family goal that of being of service to others than is the 
family to use society as a resource to itself (p>,05), or to 
listen and depend upon society as a means for reaching the 
family’s goals (p>,01), 

E, The Mexican-American family is less likely to have 
money as a resource than it is to have financial security as 
a goal (p>,05), or to have budgetary skills with which to 
process its meager funds (p>.01), 

F, Finally, the data in Table 1 indicate the Mexican- 
American family is far more likely to set education, infor- 
mation or knowledge as a goal than it is to have information, 
facts or ideas as a resource (p>,05), or than it is to read 
and otherwise process information (p>,01). 

Negro ; The data for the Negro family indicates differences 
with regard to four of the values studied, 

A, The Negro family appears to have more time and energy 
as a resource at its disposal, than it shows inventiveness, 
creativity or ingenuity in modifying its physical environment 

(p>,01) , 



B, At the .01 level of confidence, the Negro family 
appears to have society and others in the community as a 
resource to its ends as well as to listen to others and take 
their advice, than it sets being of service to other people 
as a goal for itself, 

C, The Negro family places a wish for financial security 
as a goal but appears to have limited financial resources in 
the way of cash or credit (p>,01). 

D, Finally, the Negro family sets the goal of education 
or knowledge high without information being a resource to the 
family (p>,05);» and also without utilization of relevant proc- 
esses such as reading and writing (p>,01). 



e,ach iaxMij 6tylz aomponznt by oMiyiLa 

QKOWp, 

mQLO-Mmim families 

Goals; These families appear to be significantly less 
concerned \-7ith being of service to other people than with the practi- 
calities of every day life (p>.01), independence as a family (p>,01), 
gaining education (p>.05), and financial security (p>,01). The fam- 
ilies are significantly more concerned with the goal of financial 
security than they are with having new or novel things (p>,01). 

Resources; At the .01 level of confidence the Anglo-Amer- 
ican family appears to have other people , including the agents of 
society, as a resource, more than physical goods, materials and 
space; money or credit; or information. The Anglo-Araerican family 
also appears to have time and energy as a resource more than it has 
money (p>.05). 

Processes ; The Anglo-American family tends to use face-to- 
face processes of speaking and listening to other people more than it 
does the process of reading or writing (p>.01) , or the process of 
creativity or inventiveness (p>.05). These families appear to be more 
likely to use procedures to maintain goods, space and equipment it 
currently has than it i;s to process information by reading or writing 
in the pursuit of its goals (p>.05). 

■ MEXICAV-AMERICAV FAMILIES 

Goals ; The overwhelming goal of the Mexican- American family 
appears to be achieving financial security, significantly greater at 
the .01 level of confidence than the goals of having new things, having 
status with people, gaining education, or being of service to others. 

A second goal of these families appears to be maintaining the goods, 
materials, space and equipment which it currently has (p>.01) far more 
than either achieving social status or being of service to others. 

These goals may be summarized as aiming to “keep the family’s head above 
water". 



Resources ; The primary resource of the Mexican-American family 
is its family adhesion, which is more significant at the .01 level of 
confidence than the physical space and environment of the family, its 
financial resources, or its informational resources. Time and energy 
of the family appear to be a greater resource than its financial re- 
sources (p>.05) and either its physical or informational resources (p>.01). 
Others in the society provide more resources for the Mexican-American 
family than does its space, equipment and the natural environment (p>.05) 
or its knowledge and informational resources (p>.01). 



£5^0£esse^: The Maxi can-Ameri can family is unlikely to use 

processes of inventiveness with the environment or those which require 
reading and writing about ideas (p>,01). These families are more 
likely to both speak to others and to take the advice of others, than 
to be inventive with things or read about ideas. Equally important, 
however, is that the Mexican-American family is more likely to budf^et 
what few financial resources it has than it is to be inventive with 

about ideas. Finally, the Mexican-American family is 
more likely to strive to maintain those things it has than to be 
creative or inventive about things, 

THB i^EGRO FAWZiy 



* Financial security appears to be the most important 
goa of Negro f^ilies, exceeding the goal of acquiring social status, 
or the acquisition of new things (p>.05) and exceeding the goal of ser- 
vice to other people (p>,01). Least important among the goals of the 
i egro family appears that of being of service to other people; the prac- 
tical goal of keeping things in good repair exceeds it at the <>01 level 
of confidence and the goals of having new things, gaining status in the 
community, and receiving education also exceeds being of service to 
others at the .05 level of confidence. 



, ^ The primary resource of the Negro family as seen 

by the Family Agents appears to be its adhesion. It is greater at the 
.05 level of confidence than is space, equipment, goods, materials, or 
money and credit. Family adhesion also exceeds information as a re- 
source to the Negro family (p>.01) but so do family time and energv, 

the resources provided by society and even financial resources in money 
or credit, 



F^ocesses ; l^en we consider the processes available to the 
Negro family, two processes appear to be unused: creativity and in- 

genuity in approaching the physical environment, and reading and writing 
as a means of utilizing information. Keeping thirds in good repair and 
^ S'^^Tng money are processes more likely used than invention at the 
.05 level of confidence. Otheiv/ise, all of the other processes exceed 
those of invention or reading at the .01 level of confidence. 

Discussion 



This study of family styles suffers from t\-7o 
methodological problems. First, we should like to have greater con- 
firmation of the Family Agents* perceptions of the family styles which 
they reported. Such confirmations might have been possible if there 
had been closer supervision by the Family Agent supervisors such that 
each supervisor could have been interviewed to confirm the perceptions 
of tne Family Agent x^ith regard to the family*s style. We might also 
loox forward to having an individual x^ith as much access to the family 
as the Agent, rate its style and compare that vjith the Agent *s rating. 
Another possibility is that the individual families might concern 
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thamselves with their styles, an exercise which might provide some 
evidence for the family to enable it to do something about its condi- 
tion. In any event, these data elude us. 

Secondly, we should like to compare these family styles with 
a similar set within each ethnic group of families not living in poverty. 
We cannot now differentiate, for ins tance,be tween patterns which repre- 
sent Anglo-American fatiily styles in general, and those family styles 
which are peculiar to the poor. With these methodological reminders, 
we turn to a discussion of the findings of our study. 

vme.micz6 boMomi oXIiyiIc. g/LOUp^, As shorn in Table 1 , 

most differences appear between Anglo and Hexican-American families, 
the most important of V7hich appears to be that the Mexican— American 
family has significantly less energy to invest in procedures by which 
to apply its resources toward its goals than does the Anglo family. 

The Hexican-American family is seen as having fev/er resources 
in the way of space, material, goods and equipment than does the 
Negro family also living in poverty. 

The Hexican-American family does not set family independence 
as a goal, nor does it use creativity and inventiveness as a process 
to utilize the time and energy of its family to the same extent as do 
the Anglo and Negro families. 

The greatest gap between the level of goals set, and the 
amount of energy available in processes is .seen in the Negro family. 

These families might be described as "process poor", in that their 
procedural level seems to lag behind their aspiration level. 

kTiile all three groups have in common that they set financial 
security high and have limited resources available, they show consider- 
able differences in how they process their resources to achieve their 
goals, Hexican-American families appear to budget their financial 
resources well, but Anglo and Negro families do not. In other words, 
just because a family sets security high as a goal does not mean that 
he will utilize with equal strength the processes by which he might 
achieve that security. For the Anglo and Negro families there appears 
to be an aspiration-procedure gap. 

» 

SylytuMuujtLQ^ Ctiwyig ttliyiLc. g^up^* All three groups set the 
goal of financial security first, and as might be expected the goal of 
security is much higher than the financial resources they have available 
to them. 



All three groups set as lowest the goal of service to others, 
although they, nonetheless, do well in using society as a resource to 
their ends, and in using socicl prc^.osses to reach their goals. This 
suggests that the condition of poverty, regardless of ethnic differences, 
does not encourage altruistic motivation, but does encourage utilization 
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of outsiders as a means to the family *s ends. 

Likewise, all three groups set the goal of education, being 
informed and gaining knowledge high, yet they do not appear to have 
information as a resource, nor utilize reading and writing as a process 
by which they might gain information. This suggests that the goal is 
held by the family for its children rather than by the adults for 
themselves. It further suggests that the poor might profit from some 
clear understanding of how to reach the goals which they set so high, 
because, already resource poor, the usual informational channels do not 
seem to re., ch them, nor do they view these channels as a process by which 
they might develop their resources. 

I 

, The poor are often viewed as ingenious, creative and artistic, 
a viewpoint which is supported by those occasions on x^hich there is the 
discovery of an American "primitive" artist. Our data seems to contradict 
the notion that an ingenuity of approach to the physical environment exists 
among the poor, particularly among the Negro and Mexican— American poor. 

Summary 



Anglo, These families rank financial security as chief of 
their goals; the family seems to say that it has too many problems of its 
oxm to be concerned with service it might provide to other people j How- 
ever, its primary resources come from other people in society, and only 
secondarily from its own time and energy. Finally, it appears to proceed 
tox^ards its goals in a face-to-face manner, using other people, and is 
neither inventive with the environment nor inquisitive in reading and 
information gathering. 

l\txlcan’’Amz^CXm, These families appear to be primarily con- 
cerned x^ith financial security, secondarily with keeping the physical 
environment intact, and least with independence from or service to other 
people. The Mexican- American family seems to look to its oxra family 
interdependence and the cr -.rgy of the family members as its primary re- 
sources, with secondary help from the outside society. The physical and 
informational environments are not seen as resources to these families. 
Tnese families appear to process their resources in face-to-face relations 
X7ith otners, and practice careful budgeting. They use neither ingenious 
ideas nor inventiveness X7ith things ‘as procedures. These families appear 
to strive toxvrard financial security by maintaining their meager resources 
through their owi time and energy, using face-to-face communication and 
financial management skills. 

These families, too, are, most concerned X 7 ith financial 
security and least concerned x-7ith being of service to others. Somex^^hat 
surprisingly, their primary resource, even in single parent homes, seems 
t'o be family adhesiveness. More than the other poor families, they seem 
GO have money and credit as a resource as x^ell as space and material. 

Those families do not .appear to use. inventiveness and creativity with 
things, nor reading about ideas as a means to its ends. They show the 
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‘ J greatest gap beti^een the procedural energy available and the aspiratior 

they set for themselves# 

{ ) Conclusions 
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The first hypothesis, that we would find a variety of family 
styles, was indeed confirmed. Individual families showed great vrria~ 
tions in. the way in which they distributed their energies. 

There were no significant differences between the life styles 
of Negro and Anglo families as groups. There were, however, three 
areas of difference between Anglo and Mexican— American families, and 
two between Negro and Mexican-American families: The Mexican-American 

family is seen as placing less emphasis on independence from society 
than either the Negro or Anglo family; Mexican-American families are 
less apt to have material goods in their physical environment than the 
Negro families; and, Mexican-American families are apt to have signifi- 
cantly less total process energy available to them, and are also less 
apt to be inventive or creative in their approach to the environment 
than Anglo families. 

It appears that the technique of assessment used in this 
section, with further development, might be an approach by which a 
family could be assessed, or assess itself. On the basis of this 
information, a strategy could be planned by which the family might 
develop its resources and processes to achieve its goals. 
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Part 3 ~ Family Agent Intervention Techniques 




An attempt was made to find out what the Family Agents had 
actually done with the families they served, how they went about establish- 
ing rapport with the families, how the clients perceived the Family Agent, 
how the Family Agent related both to the client and to other agencies, 
and how the Family Agent felt she had been effective in achieving family 
goals, and what additional help she felt she needed. The method by which 
this research was conducted and the interview schedule is described in 
detail in the appendix, but the essential technique used was that of a 
"debriefing" interview. 



? - ‘ After the initial training, each Family Agent met with the 

( y supervisor to discuss the families to whom she had been assigned. As 

tinned, most of the referrals were from the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
— - Juvenile Probation Department or the schools. Sometimes the Family 

^Sent X7as introduced to the family by the referring case worker; often 
the Family Agent went alone on the first visit to the family. We were 
; - therefore interested in finding out how the Family Agent went about 

. establishing rapport with the family when she first met them. 
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As shown in Chart I, the techniques the Family Agents found most 
helpful in establishing rapport involved responding to the family *s needs 
by performing requested services, followed by being a good listener and 
giving support. 
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Since the role of the Family Agent is unlike that of most 
agency personnel, it was important to know how the families perceived the 
Family Agents. From the viewpoint of the Family Agent, 43% of the clients 
saw them as a "knowledgeable helper". The Family Agent was seen as an 
authority figure in 23% of the cases and as an informal friend in 21%: 
as a substitute parent in 4%, and finally, 10% of the families did not 
seem to understand the role of the Family Agent at all. 

In this unusual role, most (71%) of the Family Agents gave 
their home telephone numbers to the families so that they could be avail- 
able at all times to their clients. Only 14% found that the families ever 
abuser’ the use of the home telephone numbers, l^tost found that they were 
called at home only for emergencies or when some member of the iamilv was 
seeking advice or help on an important decision. 

CHART II 

I 

Client *s Perception of Role of the Family Agent 




Goals for Clients as Set by Family Agents 

It seemed important to knov; what kinds of goals Family 'Agents 
set for the families with whom they worked, since these goals would be 
reflected in how they spent their time and energy with the families. 
Further, it was expected that as the Family Agents came to know and under- 
stand th - families better, they might change their expectations. Both the 
goals initially set, and the changes are shown on Chart III and IV. 

One out of four Family Agents indicated that their goals x^ere 
primarily to tangibly improve t’ne conditions in x/nich the families lived. 
Eighteen percent of the Family Agents set as their goal, improvement of 
the client's self-esteem and degree of independence. Less frequently 
reported goals (13% each) included those of shox^ing the client how to deal 
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with agencies, establishing a good relationship v/ith the client, and 
exposing the client to middle class values. At least 10% of the 
Family Agents indicated that they really had set no goals in approach- 
ing their families. Seven percent of the Family Agents indicated that 
their concern was to improve the family relationship within itself. 

In Chart IV, we see that 32% of the Family Agents found it necessary 
to lower their expectations after experience with the families. On 
the other hand, 23% of the Family Agents increased their expectations 
of x^hat should be done by the family and for the family. Another 36% 
of the Family Agents did not change their expectations but were not 
satisfied with the goals they had set. Finally, 9% ’did not change 
their expectations but did feel satisfied x^ith the goals they had set. 

CHART III 

General Aims of Family Agents 




aiART IV 



Changes in Family Agent Goals 




Problem Areas 



When referred by other agencies, most families were seen to 
have several major problems, and a comparison was made between the problems 
for which the families were referred and the areas in which the Agents 
worked. Listed below are the major reasons for referrals and the major 
areas of focus of the Family Agent in order of frequency. 



Reason for Referral 
(In Rank Order) 

Medical and Dental Needs 
Academic or Adjustment Problems 
of Children 

Home and Budget Management 
Poor Housing Conditions 
Inability to Discipline Child 
Emotional Problems 
No Income, Unemployment 
Need Clothing, Furniture 
Need Transportation 

Thus, it may be seen that x^hile the Family Agent’s attempted to 
.establish rapport with the family by responding to the client’s request 
for Sv'srvice, they nonetheless did focus on the problems for which the 
case was referred. The emphasis on the problems in some cases shifted, as 
may be seen by the fact that while home and budget management ware high on 
the list of problems as seen by the agencies, the Family Agents spent 
relatively little time working in these areas. 



'' Area of Focus 
(In Rank Order) 

Communication and Emotional Problems 

School Problems 

Medical and Dental Problems 

Employment Problems 

Housing 

Budgeting 

Political and Community Interests 
Clothing, Housekeeping, Furnishing 
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They spent the greatest amount of their time in an attempt to 
deal with the communication and emotional problems of their families. It 
may be understood, that before being able to deal with academic problems, 
for example, the Agent first had to understand and deal with the emotional 
problems involved. In medical disabilities, similarly before a family 
would accept a referral for a medical or dental appointment, the fears or 
concerns of the family member would first need to be explored. 



Family Agent Techniques 

The techniques most apt to be used by Family Agents in their 
work with the families .were, in order of frequency: 

Giving Advice and Suggestions 
Providing Transportation 
Making Arrangements on Behalf 
•• of the Families 

At the other extreme, the techniques least apt to be used were those of: 

Family Therapy 

Identification of the Family 
Agent with the Family 
Setting herself up as a Role 
Model for Ways to Deal with 
Problems 

Assessing the Family’s Problems 
in Some Diagnostic Way 

Interestingly enough, although the Family Agents had reported that 
"listening” was the second most frequently used technique in establishing 
rapport x^rith the client, it was an infrequently used technique in dealing 
with problems. 



Comparison of Techniques and Problems 

Tiie following table shows the problem areas in which the Family 
Agents focused as related to the techniques they used to intervene in 
these problems. 

For the most part, tl.a Family Agents attacked the problems for 
which the families had been referred. Since they took their initial cues 
from requests made by the families, it may be presumed that the problems 
for which they were referred are largely the problems which the families 
themselves perceived. 

The problems most frequently dealt with were in the areas of 
communication and emotional problems, educational and medical needs, and 
employment. 



The techniques most frequently used were .of suggesting and 
advising folloxv^ed by transporting and arranging. 
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ability to effecrfSnge 

their major request foTIurtLf traSL L 

therapeutic techniques. (See pages 99 aL “ counseling and 

problem arls^rdls^^o^'tl^rjf her^for^s^f^ T'*' ^ 

Family Agent's perception of her o™ sauf of 
hoped that .other kinds of techniques mich‘ he 

with these frequently encountered proul^. ®«cctive in dealing 

problems of educational and medical 

focusing its source on the agencies^ nart'* ”^*-h some disappointment, 
rather than on the 

likely to bfawIcked^eS'^thfsfLvin^^ problems least 

keeping and budgeting.! We have lelt^e , ? furnishings, house- 

that families of all three ethIL ” Styles 

ial things as major goals, but are^liSLd^^ financial security and mater- 
processes by which theyli^h^aSif Se,a ^ ^^^eources and in the 

to be areas of concern ^pt 
received such low priority by the Family lgentl“ ' 

project polic^^rby ttrrLourSs°of”thrFa\l°°f Htti-ted by both 
resource which, the Agents had aira-n t.i j^^niily Agents* The primary 
and information of household ma to them was their own knowledge 

not use these as interventx^^^^'S^^'sr !fl>y did the agents 

non-directive^ones'^of sug^stin^^Ld^advi’”'^^ Agents did use were the 
comfortable. ’ * “ot te-hniques with which they felt 



vigor, emotional,’ educawLal°*'em^o”^^*1^ Family Agents attacked with 
tended to attack 4arthev !! ’ and health, we see that they 

COKDmoNS of ooverty F^ther^th*^ *^d CAUSES rather than the 

tha a physicai'^Iy;: ^ social rather 

largest slngirgoaroTtL® lge\l^''1:"welTthe\““ 
cal conditlonrof po"e"y bfind^t!: ^tt^k'"’^ 

social or emotional causL. attacking what they felt to be its 
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which led to the setting up of 
program and a Family Skills Center to Lach 



a separate consumer 
these topics. 



education 
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Referral to Other Programs and Agencies 

Virtually every family seen was referred to some other agency; 
arrangements for appointments and the transportation to these facilities 
were often provided by the Family Agents, Relationships with other agen- 
cies accounted for less than one quarter of. their total v/orking time for 
half of the Family Agents. One third spent from one quarter to three 
quarters of their working time in /ylationships with these other agencies; 
the remainder could make no accurate estimate of such time. 

As shown below, 34% of the time invested by the Family Agent 
in the other agency was spent in defense of the family; 30% was spent in 
coordinating the efforts of the Family Agent with that of the other 
agency, and 26% in attempting to assist the other agency with its work with 
the family,. 

Most of the referrals made to other agencies were for medical 
and dental needs, emotional problems, educational problems and emplo 3 rment. 

CHART V 

Family Agent *s General Approach to Agencies 




Family Agents were .^sked how they were received and perceived 
by other agencies. Sixty-six percent of the Family Agents reported that 
the other agencies showed both cooperation and respect, although 28% 
reported that they experienced resistance or hostility. The Family Agents 
were then asked' to document what complaints, if any, they might have. The 
largest single complaint was that the schools were uncooperative (48%) , 
followed by medical facilities and personnel (19%), the Probation Depart- 
ment (15%) , the Bureau of Public Assistance (11%) . 
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It is interesting to note that althour;h the Family Agents report 
their largest single agency efforts consisted of defending the family from 
the agency j only 28/o reported that they encountered hostility or resistance 
on the part of agencies. Further, for the duration of the project, three 
out of foUi. referrals continued to come from the agencies. This may be 
tatven both as an indication that the Family A.gents were generally skillful 
and discrete in the techniques they used in defending their clients, and 
that they continued to provide a service seen as valuable by the referring 
agencies. 



Intra-Agency Referrals 

Family Agents also referred their clients to programs and 
resources within the Pacific Community Center. As shown below, the 
tutorial and club programs were those most frequently used, and the 
consumer education program was the least often used. 



Program Percent 



Club 


23 


Tutorial 


23 


Crisis 


19 


Skills Center 


17 


Employment 


13 



Family Agents V7ere then asked how useful the families had 
found these services. Responses are listed below. The most helpful 
program was seen to be the tutorial, follox^ed by the club and the skills 
center. Those seen as not useful were consumer education and the skills 
center. In other vjords, those which were most often used were also seen 
as the most useful. 



Program Useful 



Not Useful 



Tutorial 24 5 
Clubs 11 4 
Skills Center 9 11 
Employment 8 8 
Crisis Intervention 3 5 
Consumer Education 5 11 



Family Agents were asked to evaluate how successful their 
methods had been. As seen in Chart VI, nearly half felt that they had 
made some tangible changes in the physical conditions of the families; 

28% felt that they had been effective in establishing good Family Agent- 
client relationships, and 25% felt that there had been some improvement in 
the personalities and cl c. Lx tudes of the families. 
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CHART VI 

Family Agent *s Self Evaluation of Effectiveness of Methods 




There were however, feelings of disappointment by the Family 
Agents; leading, the list of the areas in which they had been disappointed 
were the emotional and communication needs of the clients, followed by 
unsatisfactory Family Agent-client relationships, and improvement in the 
family’s budgeting ability* 

CHART VII 

Goal Area of Disappointed Attempts with Clients 
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As for the reasons for these disappointments, the Family Agents 
attribute these to the client *s motivation in 78% of the cases* They see 
lack of cooperation of other agencies, and only in 5% of the cases do they 
attribute their disappointment to their own abilities rather than the 
problems of agencies or the motivations of clients. > 



CHART VIII 

Reasons for Disappointed Attempts 




Termination of Cases 

Three out of four cases were terminated at the end of a 
six month period v However, one out of ten referred at the inception 
of the program was still current when the program was transferred. 

Cases were seen by the Family Agents twice a week for an average of 
four hours a weak. Thus, within a six month period, a family was 
apt to have been seen by the Family Agent for a total of 100 hours. 

Forty-eight percent of the cases ever referred were current at 
the time the progiam was transferred. 
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of those cases which were terminated, the reasons were as 

follows : 



Reason for Termination 



Project Decision, Problem Resolved 
Project Decision, Problem Unresolved 
Family Decision, Problem Resolved 
Family Hostility 
Referring Agency Decision 
Foster Home Placement 
Family Moved from Area 
Unknown 



Percent 



4 

8 

2 

8 

’2 

28 

14 



From the point of view of the project, about a third of the 
cases were terminated because it was felt that the problems were resolved. 
Only a very small number of cases were terminated because of family hos- 
tility; 8% were terminated because the faraily felt that the problems were 
resolved, even though we might not have agreed. The high percentage of 
unterminated cases is an indication of tenacity on the part of the 
Family Agents - rather than terminate a case as unresolved, they con- 
tinued to work with it, and to explore various alternative approaches 
to the families* problems. 

The question might well bv raised as to what constituted 
"project decision, problem resolved". Did this mean that the family was 
no longer poor? Or did it merely mean that a family referred for dental 
problems had been referred to a dentist? For the most part, a termina- 
tion deemed to be successful did not mean that the family was no longer 
poor. In fact, those cases which were terminated because the family moved 
out of the area meant that the family had also moved out of the poverty 
level, since, as a family increased its income it was quick to find housing 
in another area. Hoxv'ever, neither did a termination mean that a family had 
■ merely been referred to another agency for its problems. 

Cases were terminated and classified as ’•problems resolved" 
when the problems for which the family had been referred had been dealt 
V7ith as well as possible given the limitations of the family and the 
availability of resources. In addition, the Family Agents superimposed 
their own goals; of improving the physical conditions, improving the 
self-esteem and family interaction, teaching them how to deal with agencies 
and institutions. When it x^as felt that the Agent had accomplished as 
much as she could towards these goals, a case was closed to allo\7 the 
family to consolidate its gains through its oxm efforts and increased 
strengths. An informal follow-up was done by the Family Agents who tele- 
phoned terminated families from time to time to ask hox^y they were getting 

along. 

An attempt to measure the overall changes in the families is 
described in the section on the Family Movement Scale. 




Family Agents Intra-Agencv Relations 



Family Agaats wera askad about how thtr,‘ utilizad tha parsonnel 
of the Pacific Community Center and what influence they had on their work 
as Family Agants. 



Ona-third of the Family Agents indicated that they spent fewer 
than four hours a month in direct contact with other nersons within the 
center itself. An additional one-third of the agents' indicated that they 
spent between four and six^ hours a month in such relationships. The ques- 
to the kxnd of influence which the Famxly Agents felt their co— *’ 
workers had on them shows that, primarily, they received ideas and sugges- 
tions, reassurance, friendship from other Family Agents, but it was also 
indicated that there tended to be minimal contact between the Family 
Agents themselves. I^hen the role of the Family Agent supervisor was ques- 
tioned, the Family Agents indicated that primarily they received ideas and 
suggestions with some reassurance from their own supervisors, and, again, 
a few Family Asents indicated that they had minimal contact with their 

monthly Family Agent meetings, the Family 

intereqf^^p f ^ meetings offered ideas and suggestions o£ general 

terest, a few saxd they were of little practical use to them. Comments 

about their training program elicited statements that the training offered 
an opportunity to define the role of the Family Agent, to gaxn a perspec- 
tive on the client population, to become familiar with community resources, 
and so, to be of general interest. A few of the Family Agents indicated 
that the training was not valuable to them as Family Agents. 



Family Agents were asked what suggestions they had for changes 
in the selection, training, supevision or the program which might help 
them with their work. 

Suggestions related to the selection of Family Agents v?ere very 
few; four suggested that there might be a role for male Family Agents, 
three suggested younger people, t^i^o that there be more Negro and ghetto 
residents as Family Agents, and one suggested that Family Agents should be 
able to speak Spanish. 



Only a total of five suggestions were made regarding supervision; 
three of which indicated that more supervisory conferences (than one a 
month) would be helpful. 



Most suggestions came in regard to their own training. Twenty- 
three percent of the suggestions regarding training were for increased 
training in counseling and therapeutic techniques; 20% for small group 
discussions, and 14% for a printed guide of who to contact in agencies, 
and 9% wanted more counseling and reassurance for the Family Agents. 

Actual suggestions for program development were limited to 
increasing the available transportation for clients and four requests for 
increased availability of therapy and psychological tasting for the clients. 
Other comments related to the structure of the center itself and were 
highly individual with none of these comments occurring more than once. 



Discussion and Conclusions 



ReIcUion6hZp tkt Agmt and Ctio,iVt» The overall ROLE 

of the Family Agent is that of a woman who works between ten and twenty 
hours a week with from one to three families. The Family Agent feels 
that she herself is seen primarily as a helpmate j> although there are some 
overtones that she may be ‘rceived as representing the established 
community. The way the Family Agent established rapport is primarily by 
responding to requests from the family rather than by initiating such 
requests. More than half the working time is spent in direct contact with 
the families, and the rest in contacting other agencies, and in the 
supervision and work of their own agency. 

The SATISFACTION the Family Agent gets in this relationship 
comes primarily when she can see some changes in the physical condition 
of the family. Agents also find satisfaction when the family shows some 
improvement in their family relations, in the relationship beto^^een the 
family and the Agent, and v;ith outside society. They do, however, experi- 
ence some shift in goals, probably because, in spite of training, they 
begin rather naively and have to lower their expectations in order to 
maintain a sufficient level of satisfaction from their work. 

The two major areas of DISAPPOINTMENTS that the Family Agents 
feel are interestingly enough, in the areas of communication and emotional 
needs and in the Family Agent-client relationship. Though nearly half of 
the areas of disappointment have to do with attempts to gain help from 
other agencies, most see the family *s motivation rather than other agencies 
as the reason why they were disappointed. Few seem to blame themselves. 

¥aynily kgav^t R2lcutioyi6lvip6 M-itk OikQ^ kgancUM* The primary 
thrust of the Family Agents was directly with the poor and only secondarily 
with Oiher agencies and with the center itself. The Family Agents acted 
to open a path to these other agencies through using the techniques of 
arranging and transporting family members to needed services. They also 
spent considerable time defending their families in their relationships 
with these agencies. In this role of an Ombudsman then, they were largely 
successful in gaining the services requested for their families, while at 
the same time maintaining good relations with the agencies. An exception 
to this success was in the area of education, where the Agents reported 
that the schools were the agency most apt to be uncooperative. 

In their relations with the sponsoring agency, the Agents tended 
to spend a mininuim amount of time, and that was spent primarily to get 
ideas, suggestions, direction. They functioned with considerable autonomy, 
and appeared to be quite comfortable with the degree of freedom, since 
only three felt ^hat they needed closer supervision. 
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Part 4 - The Family Movement Scale 

As one means for measuring changes which might be expected 
to occur among the families served by the Family Agents, the director 
of the project, in cooperation with the research director and with 
Family Agents, designed a series of scales to judge the movement in the 
family. The family movement scale was established in this preliminary 
form, submitted to Family Agents for their utilization and recommendation, 
modified according to the results of this feedback, and established in 
its final form in 19b6, 

CovUitHiLCltion o{^ the. Sca£e., Forty Family Agents were asked 
to make descriptive statements about their own families and each of the 
families they worked with along twelve dimensions of family life. 

These statements were typed on cards, and ten independent 
judges were asked to first sort the cards into separate categories, and 
then to rank the cards within each of these categories. 

After the categorization step, those statements which were 
sorted into more than two categories were eliminated as ambiguous. 

After placing the remaining cards in rank order, mean ranks 
and standard deviations for each item were computed. Two sets of items 
for each of the twelve categories were then selected in such a way that 
each item in each set was at least one standard deviation away from the 
next item in the category. 

This then gave us two equivalent forms of the scales. Both 
forms were then distributed to thirty Family Agents who were instructed 
to rate one family on both forms. 

The correlations between the equivalent scales of each form 
wer«i used as a measure of reliability (these are essentially split-half 
reliability coefficients). Correlations ranged from .60 to .86, indi- 
cating to us sufficiently high reliability for its purpose, and Form A 
was adopted for general use. 

Method 



Each Family Agent was expected to complete a Family Move- 
ment Scale on each of the families served within a month of initiating 
service to that family. Each Family Agent was then expected to complete 
a Family Movement Scale of each of her families three months and six 
months after completing the first scale. 

Each of the twelve sub-scales of the Family Movement Seals 
was presented as a column running from zero to 100 along which the Farlly 
Agent was expected to make a mark indicating her rating of that family on 
that particular sub-scale. Using a modified Guttman scaling technique, 
illustrative statements were placed at various points alongside 




iuDvcnicuu occileo rhc twelve ‘ 3 ub~sc 2 los covered eech of the follo77“ 
ixiii uopics: nutriuioii and riioals; ■ e^'ipoaurc. to information; house'* 

keeping standards; health mainten acs; coimtu. .y invo.lvcment and affilia- 
tion. o;.ienta.tion to tiiue and to v anning; iT:"'vi.3e control; achievement 
rtiOi-ivauioR; relation to authority; relation to institutions; and dependency 



Tlie sub-scale on nutrition and neals was calibrated at 4, 16, 



28, 49, 61, 76, 88 and 100 « At 4, the following statement was indicative 
of the behavior which might ha rated low .on the scale j 



/v4 ^!:(i£Ae. l/i A(j lUXrJitr, iabta., oXX XiitoJU a/it ^ato.A 




tot oi a/Lt 

on i^iia scc^le sv was tne toljLOwxng statements 



AdtquoXt * h/mak {■, rc6 •/; , 
teCt to bz 

ioocL 



■hinCA. aAxl dtnnzK oAz itKsj-zd^ 
Ck.opptd ir.za/Z, hot chtaip 



rxnax.(.y, a».» o8 ^./Ti >..ae .sc.;:i.e, .cor nutrxt-^ron and meals ^ tne 
rolrowing statement was aneluclen.'; 

Rzg/jJlcUL ^CAZdulzci A-:d AtU. balojzczd rrzadX and 

zatZAr (X6 a. {/mtJjCij 

The clothing scale varied zrom the low statement, TkoAZ loz/:z 
-'uo/o'i, ^t<Xtyig ^ A,oiA,d^}T.z-'dcii'yi cto-’‘'JiZ6 ^ to the statement at 94 on the 

•scale, Tkz lOiA/Mj looKz cZzcui cXotdiC'M z^s-Wj ztz^. 

The sub-scale on e'Kposu.ce to information ran from a low 

^vi.iXCi 4 ILt. 2 .Ga.Ciu uCCl gX*«*GS uGi^Ct^ OiT vVuOV^-L^Cli^S OX* CCnCG^i^ WXCil WriOcH 

^oc3 on in the cor::munity^ to a included the presence of 

ii,c,*70pci.pc rs jj ^ r*oo*<s sme '.I'lijcen by tb.c ^nr»ixly 

*1 VO '^^ 5 r 
4 . <-4 uy 



sr.ele tea indication v;as tha'^ 



h'ith 'regard to o-asekeiniag srandards, .it 1 on the sub- 

char'' ;•■ rs no intervest in keeping the nouse 
in good rep.oir or cloav..^ At o6 :.hc scale was the .statement, iudii 
pto,czd on fiVjJj\X7/xAA.g a :^‘r.alZd 

hcaltii r.vaintenoncc; rai'. hetn'cen t’*>e ewtrooves of p'v-»r health 
ni..oxto c. ■' '.AUps and 'ood nenatn n'’'/Xts *i 

both rr.ccdical and, der-.al checkups oi J regular .•*>.>sis<'. 



Coininunity involvein6nt and its affiliations war© maasurad 
from the extreme of total uninvolvement with anyone except family and 
friends through school and political organization to good attendance 
by the family in political and social affairs on a local as well as a 
national and international basis. 

To measure the family *s orientation to time and planning, 
the Family Agent was provided with a scale vjhich ran from the family *s 
tendency to be unable to plan and to break appointments through the 
keeping of appointments with occasional lateness to good utilization of 
time and the keeping of appointments. 

The sub-scale for impulse control recorded at 14 on the 
scale was the following; 

. ?oo/L mputi>Q, (LoyvUiol, liJhan a tUXtz, zx^t/io, monzy 
happznzd to bz avcUtabZz, tt woHi tmizdiatzZy uu>zd to 
puAdicu,z Yim iiuUoni ioK lol^z tMtzad oi putting U ai>tdz 
to zooQJi iood ^ko/itagds^ Husband li> aZzokolLz, Tkz dUld- 
Azn oJiz wz^u^zd ^oda and candy only wkzn mtheA t6 abzolutziy 
b/Lokz* 

At the other end of the scale was the comment, Exczttzyit 
control, 4 horn muck AZ6t^zt in tzAiU oi cAzdit buying, aiplmU on 

CCMk puAckCU>Zi>, 

\ 

The sub-scale on achievement motivation' considered that prime 
motivation would be measured by the children’s wanting good grades in 
school, studying for the grades at home, and realizing that this was the 
only way to succeed. At the other extreme on the achievement motivation 
scale is the absence of motivation and the absence of striving toward 
achievement, trying only to keep out of trouble vith the law. 

In the sub— scale which mieasured relation to authority, the 
statement on line 13 indicated that the family expected to be defeated 
or to be the loser in the relationship with authority. At 92 on the 
scale the indication was that the family showed good attitudes toward 
the schools, attended religious services regularly and showed respect for 
law and the social order, 

VJith regard to the family’s relationship to institutions, 
low on the scale v/as t.ie family’s suspiciousness, wariness and hostility 
toward institutions. High on the scale of relations with institutions was 
the family’s general respect for role and position. 



Family dependency was the final sub-scale of the Family Move- 
ment Scale and considered one extreme of the family’s doing nothing of 
their o^to. accord, even sitting by v7hen all the services were used waiting 
for public agencies to help them. At the end of the scale which represented 
greater independence, the family was then expected to show effort towards 
independence and to take initiative on its own behalf. 



Although the scale had been developed in consultation with 
persons who served as Family Agents, and the descriptive statements were 
derived from them, there was considerable resistance by the agents 
applying this scale. 

A methodological complication enters into our picture of the 
analysis of the Family Movement Scale insofar as we have no comparable 
perceptions of family movement made by raters other than the Family 
Agents themselves, nor did any Family Agent rate the family movement of 
another Family Agent’s family. Thus we must rely on the Family Agent’s 
own perception of the status and the change in status of the family for 
which she had responsibility. 

Furthermore, while each of the sub-scales provided written 
directions and descriptions for the Family Agent’s judgment, the scales 
were presented in such a manner that the Family Agent’s own style of 
judgment may have entered into her rating. The data do not permit adjust- 
ment of the Family Agent’s rating on any particular sub-scale in keeping 
with the peculiarities of her normal style in making linear judgments. 

Results 



Family Movement Scales were administered to 16 Anglo-American 
families, 21 Negro families, and 19 Mexican-American families by their 
individual Family Agents, The second administration of the scale was 
conducted three months after the first administration. Some of the fam- 
ilies were also rated a third time by their Family Agents, Because none 
of the scales indicated significant shifts between the first and third 
administrations, these data are not reported in the accompanying table. 

The data were analysed according to the family’s ethnicity, scale by 
scale, and finally V7ith regard to all twelve scales* The chi-square 
statistic was used to determine the significance of difference with 
regard to those families which showed a gain in family movement and 
those families which showed either no gain "'•r loss, 

f 

On only one sub-scale was there a significant difference among 
ethnic groups. With regard to their orientation to time and to planning, 
Mexican-American families demonstrated a loss in this dimension (.05 level) 

WTien the total gains for all tv/elve scales were recorded and 
the ethnic groups compared, the following results were significant at the 
,05 level: Mexican-Americans tended to gain most, Negro-Americans gained 

somewhat, and Anglo-Americans lost as far as movement was concerned be- 
tween the two administrations of the family movement scale. 
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FAMILY MOVEMENT SCALE - MEAN SCORES 



- 


j 

iMexican-AmericanI Negro 

[A] [B] ! [A] [B] 


Anglo 1 

[A] [B] 1 


[I j 

3 Nutrition 


1 

9,87 


1 i 

11,52 10,28 ] 

i j 


i 10. 7A 

f 


10.73 


10,38 1 

_ _ _ J 


1 - ' 

1 Clothing ' j 


1 8,48 


-I 1 — 1 .._ _j 1 J 

10,66 1 10,25 


11,00 


9,42 


10.46 1 


H . p 

[j Information . | 6,61 


f 

9.17 1 3.69 


9.29 


' 

8,12 


9,13 I 


^ Housekeeping 1 


1 8,97 j 

i 1 


1 j 

1 10,34 


i 

9,50 1 
1 


j 10.47 

1 . . i 


9.73 1 


i I 

!' i 


[1 ■ l 

[| Health j 


I 9.97 j 


1 12. 2A 


11. 7A 


12.27 


12.69 


12.17 1 


. j 

1 Involvement 1 


j 4,87 1 


1 7,00 


5.39 


6,65 


5,58 j 


1 6.38 1 


I Time & Planning’ 


1 10,45 


1 11.21 


J 

11.19 


1 1 

11,24 


11.04 


i; 

11.08 1 


j ^ 

1 Impulse Control! 


10,03 1 


1 10,72 1 


I 10,74 


11.12 


10.80 


i 

10.09 ] 


|| 1 

f] Motivation 

ff f 


1 8,23 


8,66 


7.66 


1 

8.68 


9,32 


8 • 86 J 


P 1 

[| Authority j 


1 11.16 


11,10 


11.11 1 


j 11.26 


13,35 


I 

13,05 \l 


U j 

1 Institutions | 10,35 


11.28 


11.14 1 


I 11.62 


12.65 j 


\ ii.oTI 


1 Dependency 


9,03 


10,52 1 


I 10.311 


1 10.97 


10.08 


!i 

10. A1 ^ 



I Key: 

I 

I [A] - 3.st Administration 

I [B] - End Administration 
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The next analysis we made considered differences within each 
ethnic group according to their scores on the Family. Movement Scales. 

Neither the Anglo or Negro families demonstrated any significant differences 
between sub-scales. As far as the Mexican-American families are concerned, 
however, a difference did occur at the point .10 level of confidence; 
Mexican-American families appeared to gain in their exposure to information, 
their health maintenance, their housekeeping standards, and their orienta- 
tion to time and to planning, but they also appeared to lose in their 
achievement motivation between test administrations. 

Finally, we considered the comparative percentages of gains 
for all three ethnic groups on all twelve scales of the Family Move- 
ment Scale. The chi-square exceeded the. 01 level of significance. 
Differences among the ethnic groups x^rere primarily attributed to the gain 
x^hich Anglo-Americans demonstrated in achievement motivation while 
Mexican- Americans were perceived as having lost in achievement motivation 
between the tx^ro test administrations. Secondarily, Mexican-Americans 
appeared to gain in^ their orientation to time and planning Xi/hile Anglo- 
Americans appeared to lose in this same dimension betx^reen the tX70 test 
administrations. There were also some apparent differences in the area 
of housing, in X'/hich Mexican-Americans appeared to improve in their house- 
keeping maintenance. Mexican-Americans gained in exposure to Information, 
X'/hile Negroes appeared to lose betX'/cen test administrations. These differ-' 
ences in housing and information, hox^rever, did not contribute nearly as 
much to the value of the chi-square as did the previously reported differ- 
ences in motivation and orientation. to time. 

Discussion 



Methodologically, it is important to continue work in the 
development of scales to measure changes in families xdio receive aid. 

Form "A” of the Family Movement Scale should be considered a first 
approximation tox^rard this goal. The Family Movement Scale considers 
tX'irelve different dimensions of family life. Some refinement is necessary, 
hox^ever, in the definitions which are used x^ithin each scale and accord- 
ing to which the rater makes a judgment about the family. It might also 
be important to develop the Family Movement Scale in such a x^ray that: it 
might be used by a family to evaluate itself and to measure its ox-ra. 
movement, perhaps to contrast to the ratings and perceived movements as 
seen by the Family Agent. 

The data with regard to gains or no gains as perceived by the 
Family Agents who used the Family Movement Scale reflect in general a 
perception of slight gains within the Mexican-American families and some 
losses within the Anglo-American families. The Mexican-American families 
appeared to have gained in their orientation to time and planning, while 
the Anglo-Americans lost in the same dimension, but we do not knox7 whether 
to attribute this to a real change on the parts of the families themselves 
or to a problem in setting the ’'baseline** on the part of the Family Agents 
who recorded their perceptions. Likev/ise, the gain in achievement motiva- 
tion on the part of Anglo-American families as perceived by Family Agents 

and the attendant loss in such motivation on the part of Mexican-American 
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^ difference as a matter of time and may 
he ouher hana be attri:..., :ud to the agent^s initial perceptions of 
achievement motivation in these two poverty populations. He are 
inclined to attribute these differences in orientation to time and 
achievement motivation to the families themselves rather than to the 
ditference between the means of the agents' initial ratings in regard 
to these etnnic poups and these scales. This absence of a significan- 

ratings leads us to assume that the Family Agents 
n-e^airierent scales of judgment in making their initial rLin»s 
Oi. ^lexican-.-iinerican and Anglo-American families, 



was found: 



Overall Changes 

IvTien the means for the subscales were summed, the following 



S ym,, of ,Mean Scores ( y^) 

3 i-lonth Intervals 



A.dminist ration 
A 
■B 







40 


89.8 


97 


95,3 


93 


102,6 



• j aitficult again to assess how rauch o’f the positive change 

pei.cei^ed by^the Family Agents was a function of the Family Agent’s own 

'whe situation, colored by her investment in the sittf^ion, 
c.nc hov-7 laucn was due to an actual improvement in the family. 

However, a halo effect does not occur., ‘.n that more change is 

-nan some families than in othert', and on some subscales 

T appears, that at least some of the preceived chancre 
may be attributed to actual improvement in the family, 

Tno difference (C-A) was +10,11, 

Tne change i.or die inirij... tnree months (B-A) accounted for 4,87 of this 

difference, and the second three months change (C-B) for 6,59 of the total 
uX£ IGlTGilCSo 



.... Thus, it appears that the overall changes in the fami.ly were in 
a positiv .1 direction, and that furthermore, the rate of positive family 
.i.o^eiuont, acccrlerates as a r-... 'v.;uion of the length of service. 
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Part 5 - Demographic Characteristics of Family Ac;ent Applicants 
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In this section we are primarily concerned with the demographic 
characteristics of Manpower* We are interested in finding out three things: 

1* What are the characteristics of sucessful Family Agents? 

2. Did the applicants, at the onset of the program differ significant- 
ly from those who applied later? 

3* Is there a sufficient pool of people in the community with 
characteristics similar to those of successful Family Agents 
to make it feasible for programs such as these to be duplicated? 

A total of 322 persons applied for Family Agent positions over the 
period in which the program operated* Applicants were interviewed by the 
Director of Selection and Training > and a total of 137 or 41/* were accepted 
for training* Of these 137, 



- 17 dropped out before training 

- 33 were never called for training because of inadequate 
funds to assure their placement 

- 87 were trained 

Of the 87 people who went through the training program: 

- 16 withdrew at the end of placement, feeling they did not 
want an assignment 

- 3 were terminated by the training staff as inappropriate 

Thus, 68 or 21% of the total number of persons applying were 
assigned as a Family Agent* Continuing in the program during the last 
half year of the two year demonstration project were 40 of the 68 persons 
trained as Family Agents, Therefore, the percentage of Family Agents 
currently in the program as of May 1966 was approximately 11% of the total 
of all applicants, or 30% of all applicants who were considered as 
acceptable for Family Agent training, or 59% of all applicants who had 
been placed as Family Agents* 



We compared factors of Age, Marital Status, Ages and Number of 
children, place of residence, educational level, previous volunteer experience 
and socio-economic status of those applicants who were not accepted, with those 
who were accepted but not placed, placed but discontinued, and those who 
remained until completion of project* 



• the ages of^26 anHo "*'whiirs^e^«^ Agents fell between 

were Lcepted and trainef aL T f 

ware less likely to become Family Agents^Ld^”if^ac®™^®i 

Family Agents, ^ ^ accepted, to remain as 





No Answer Under 


25 26-40 


4l-»55 


5 6 OvGi* 


Not Accepted 


8 


20 


33 


28 


^ w V W 1. 
11 


Accepted - Not Placed 


14 


20 


40 


18 


8 


Placed — Discontinued 


0 


14 


61 


21 


4 


Continuing 


5 


5 


45 


35 


10 


Mc(A/tia^ % Women were 
married, divorced, widowed, and single 
program until its end were more likely 


accepted as Family Agents who were 
. Those who remained in the 
to be currently married. 




.No Answer Sinj^le 


Divorced 


Widow(id 


Married 


Not Accepted 


3 


27 


8 


6. 


56 


Accepted -.Not Placed 


3 


25 


9 


5 


57 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


29 


0 


7 


64 


Continuing 


0 


5 


5 


2 


78 


applicantsln When we examine the outcome of 


No Answer 


None 


One 


Two 


Three + 


Children Under 5 Years 


Old 








r. 


Not Accepted 


14 


74 


8 


4 




Accepted- Net Placed 


3 


68 


20 


9 




Placed - Discontinued 


0 


68 


21 


11 




Continuing 


5 


62 


25 


8 





No Answer 


None 


One 


Tv70^ 


Three + 


Children 6 to 12 Yearr 


Old 










Not Accepted 


13 


59 


14 


11 


3 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 


63 


20 


8 


6 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


64 


21 


14 




Continuing 


8 


45 


30 


18 




Children 13 to 18 Years Old 










Not Accepted 


14 


60 


13 


6 


3 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 


68 


18 


9 


2 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


64 


19 


11 




Continuing 


10 


52 


8 


22 


8 


Children 19 Years Old 


and Over 










Not Accepted 


15 


64 


10 


8 


3 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 


CO 


11 


6 


J:2 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


86 


7 


4 


4 


Continuing 


8 


67 


20 


2 


2 


seven miles in radius 


\^ile all but one of the Family Agents lived within 
to the north and east of the project office, which 



was in the southwest corner of the four“square mile service area, almost 
all of them were seen as ’’outsiders"* by the cramped dwellers in the ghettos. 
For this reason, intensive efforts were made to find applicants from the 
ghettos - and particularly from the ten square blocks of the Negro ghetto. 
Tv 7 enty-five percent of the ghetto applicants who were accepted did not 
come in for training. Many of these accepted employment in other anti- 
poverty programs V7hich paid better salaries and which offered full time 
employment. Since talented minority group members are in short supply in 
this area - where 10% of the adult population have high school diplomas' - 
V 7 e were instrumental in finding well paying full time jobs in other 
programs for the likely candidates we found. On the whole, it did not 
appear that place of residence or distance was a- relevant factor in continu- 
ation in the Family Agent role. In the table below, the geographic areas 
listed are progressively farther from Venice as one goes from left to right 
in the table. 



Venice 



Not Accepted 


7 


Accepted - Not Placed 


25 


Placed - Discontinued 


11 


Continuing 


8 



danca 

Monica West L»A , Valley 
11 68 24 

20 
14 
22 

Family Agents 
to nave a graduate 



9 46 

11 ^ 64 ' 

8 62 

BdiiCKVtLon, The women who became and remained 
were likely to have a college degree, but not likely 
degree. 



While we received applications from people who had graduate 
degrees, they tended to be seeking administrative posts, and even when 
accepted, tended to drop out, 

Tvfhile their academic majors varied considerably, the largest 
group of applicants, acceptees, and Family Agents had majored in the 
social studies and humanities as undergraduates. 



Not surprisingly, these undergraduate fields have also been 
jgie largest sources of both Peace Corps and VISTA Volunteers, 





No 

Answer 


High 

School 


H,S, 

Grad, 


•College Grad, 
• Collej?e\ Grad,.' School 


Grad, 

Decree 


Not Accepted 


f 

5 


1 


5 


• 28 


.42 


3 


16 ■ 


Accepted - Not Placed 


9 


3 


3 


38 


28 


3 


15 


Placed- Discontinued 


4 


4 


11 


25 


46 


7 


4 


Continuing 


5 


0 


0 


18 


57 


18 


2 



Pa,ZV^oll 6 Votimt2.2yL ExpQJvLtyic.2,» The applicant’s prior work as a 
volunteer was apparently related both to acceptance in the program, and, 
if accepted, to their longevity as a Family Agent, Twenty-eight percent 
of the persons rejected and thirty-five percent of those who, though 
accepted, went no further had no prior volunteer experience. 

Number of Organizations 



Not Accepted 



None One 

28 23 



Accepted - Not Placed 



35 22 



Placed - Discontinued 



14 32 



10 30 



Two Three or More 
23 26 

29 14 

36 18 



Continuing 



12 



48 



On the ether hand, 48% of the women v;ho stayed with the program 
to the end had worked as volunteers in three or more organizations prior 
to becoming Family Agents, 

Some of the women expressed their belief that this v/as a 
logical progression - that their prior volunteer work prepared them to 
do the job of Family Agents - and that the role of Family Agent, in turn, 
was helping them discover whether they wanted to go on to graduate work 
or to a full time job, 

SocA.O’-Ec.oyiOir/iic, Status » A great deal of rhetoric has filled 
recent literature on the importance of the difference in socio-economic 
status between client and worker in effecting communication between the 
two. 



On the one extreme is the position that "only a poor person can 
communicate with a poor person" - a position which is taken to justify the 
employment of the poor as neighborhood aides and social work aides. 

Our position has been that the "blind are not the most effective 
leaders of the blind" r’ that the effectiveness of the Family Agent lay in 
large part in the fact that, as a successful practitioner of the larger 
culture she could be effective as a. teacher and diffuser of the culture 
among the poor. 

Because the recompense of the Family Agent barely covered her 
out-of-pocket expenses, and because the job offered no social status or 
public recognition rewards, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
primary reinforcement for staying on the job was a belief that they were 
being effective. 

We examined Family Agent applicants for acceptance and longevity 
in terras of socio-economic status, as classified by Bogue,^ There appear 
to be no relationships between socio-economic status and outcome that 
V70uld either aid in selection or support the notion that middle income 
people would be rejected by the poor to an extent that would make higher 
income people leave the program. 
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Not Accepted 


2 


1 


0- 


1 


• 4 


18 


43 


22 


1 


8 


Accepted - Not Placed 


5 


0 


2 


8 


6 


20 


31 


20 


0 


9 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


4 


0 


7 


0 


14 


36 


21 


4 


14 


Continuing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


45 


25 


0 


15 



^OGUE, D, J,, SfUd Row -In AmeAiccen Cities , Community and Family 
Study Center, University of Chicago, 1963, 
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Re.o6on6 Ta/imincvtion, Twenty-eight Family Agents resigned 
<■ r v/ere terminated before the program ended. 

- 3 were terminated for unsatisfactory work 

- 3; resigned because they disliked the work 

- 3 moved to another city 

- 5 resigned because of pregnancy or a change in their 
o\m home situation 

- 11 resigned to take a full time job 

- 2 enrolled in a graduate school of social work, 

ThuSp even for those who do not remain as Family Agents, the 
program seems to offer a way back into the manpower pool for a considerable 
number of women, 

ToMmlnatiovi a Ftmctcon OjJ txpc/t/cejtce Iyi tko, P^g^am, Family 
Agents were hired and assigned throughout the duration. As shown below, 
those who discontinued were most likely to do so during their first. six 
months. Those who continued and were active until the end of the program 
were as likely to have been there for six months as for a year or a year 
and a half. 

Months as Family Agents 
(in Percentages) 

1-6 7-12 13 - 18 19 or More 

Discontinued 79 11 10 0 

Continuing 12 28 32 28 

Public koahZYKUi^ and Ap}oliccuUo}i6 , Before January of 1965, the 
Federal War On Poverty received little attention in the Los Angeles press. 
The big conflict about control of the program in Los Angeles County became 
a matter of widespread attention at the turn of the year. Another shift 
in public information occurred in June of 1965, 

VIhile the Watts Rebellion did not explode until August, 
symptoms of unrest coupled with very open conflict between civic and 
political leaders in the County were receiving daily attention in the 
newpapers. Coupled to these County-wide events were two significant 
events relating to this project. 

In December of 1964 the Los Angeles Times published a full 
page story about this project. 

In May of 1965, local papers covered the award of our first 
demonstration grant; the opposition to it from the local CAP and a 
landowners organization, and the widespread support it received from 
people in the ghettos who walked to the newspaper offices and wrote letters 
in support of the project! created considerable public attention. 



j 
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We wondered whether these changes in the public climate and 
information would bring different kinds of applicants to us. 

Comparisons of applicants for each of these three periods are 
pres^-^^ited on page 205 (Table I) , 

The data indicate that fewer people were rejected for training 
after June 1965 than in either of the other two periods, due primarily 
to increased funding and progrim grox 7 th. 

Information on the percentage of females on the samples is 
self explanatory in Table I, The data on age likewise suggests the 
greatest percentage of women betx^een 26 and 40 applied in the first 
stage of the program in 1964, The information on marital status show 
relatively no differences as a function of time, nor do the data on the 
number of children of different ages indicate anything of systematic 
importance toward an understanding of the Family Agent Program. 

With reference to the locality from which Family Agents were 
likely to come, it is interesting to note that the greatest percentage 
came from the West Los Angeles locality early in the development of the 
program, before January 1, 1965, and that this tapered off in the next 
two phases. This may be explained as a quite natural development in so 
far as many of the people who initially entered the program heard of it 
by word of mouth from the key Pacfic Community Center staff x 7 ho themselves 
resided in West Los Angeles, A similar explanation may be offered for the 
increase in persons coming from the San Fernando Valley in the latter 
phases of the program. 

The people applying for the program before January 1965 were 
likely to be college graduates. As the program progressed, people x^ere 
likely to apply who had attended graduate school or who had received 
graduate degrees. Thus, we have a .slight escalation in amount of educa- 
tion from the initial tox^ard the later stages of the program. No 
systematic differences were found in their field of college majors, however. 

It is interesting to see that the greatest percentage of 
persons showing interest in the Family Agent Program with volunteer 
experience in three or more organizations appear at the initial phase of 
the program. There does not seem to be a systematic difference x^ith 
regard to the information we have about the socio-economic status of 
persons applying to the program at different times in its history. 

The. information we were able to gather about the reasons for 
leaving the program do not appear to differ as a function of time. Finally, 
the number of months in the project is a direct function of the time at 
X7hich persons entered so that the rate of continuation was similar for the 
duration of the program. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF APPLICANTS TO FAMILY AGENT PROGRAM 
DURING THREE PERIODS OF TIME 
(Expressed in Percentages) 



Category Key ; 

1. Before January 1, 1965 

2. Between January & June, 1965 

3. After July 1, 1965 



Total Number Percent 





1. 


29 


26 






2. 


■ 47 


42 




' 


3. 


•34 


32 
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Prosoective and Actual Family Agents 








. Applied 


Accepted 


Trained 


Continuing 


1. 


45 


3 


14 


38 


2. . 


49 


4 


17 


30 


3. 


35 


0 


20 


44 


Sex 


Female 








1. 


100 


0 






2. 


82 


0 







3. 



85 



0 



120 



A&g 



No Answer 


25 Under 26-40 


41-55 


56 Over ■ 


1. 3 


0 


62 


24 


10 


2. 8 


23 


• 40 


23 


4 


3^ 9 


9 


41 


35 


6 


Marital Status 


• 








No Answer 


Single 


Divorced 


Widowed 


Married 


1. 0 


17 


7 . 


0 


76 


2. 0 ' 


19 \ 


4 


. 4 


72 


■ 3. 3 


15‘ 


12 


6 


65 


Children 










Under 5 Years niri 








* 


No Answer 


None 


One 


Two 


Three + 


1. 3 


55 


. 31 


10 


• • 


2. 2 ■ 


74 


13 


11 




3. 3 


65 


26 


6 




6-12 Years Old ■ 










“1. 3 


4T 


28 


■"17 


:~r 


2. 2 


66 


28 


2 


2 


3i 5 


56 


20 


18 




A3-18 Years Old’ 










X. , ; 


66 


14 


10 


3 


2. 2 


60 


13 


21 


4 


6 


65 


15 


12 


3 



12X 



Over 19 Years Older 



1. 

2. 

3.. 


• 3 

' ‘ . .2 
,6 


79 

79 

70 


i' 


7 

13 

18 




•7 ' 3 

2 4 

6 , 


• 


Residence 


No Answer 


•Venice Santa Monica 

i 


W@st! Xi«A« 


Valley 


1. 


0 . 


3 




3 


• 


76 


17 


2. 


0 


17. 




6 




60 


17 


3. 




18__ 


• 


12_. 




._4.1_. 


._26. 


Volunteer 


Experience . 
















No Answer One Yr, Two Yrs. 


Three Yrs. /More 


'' 


1. 


10 


38 


■14 






38 


• 


2. 


28 


26 


28 




- 


23 




3. 


26 . 


26 


24 






24 


f 


Months in Pacific Community 


Center 














None 


1"6 


7-12 




13-18 


19-More 




1. 


' 0 


21 


24 






di 




2. 


4 

• 


53 


8 




34 


0 




3. 

t 


3 


62 


35 




0 


0 .. 























Discussion; Deinofl:raphic Findin^g 

With manpower as our first concern, what was learned? First, 
one of every eight persons who applied for a position as a Family Agent ' 
was actually serving in that position during the last six months of the . 
two year program. Roughly one out of five persons who had ever applied : 
for such a position had also been trained and served during the two year 
period. ^ We consider that a 20% yield for a new program si-ch as this is 
indicative of the possible manpower resources which continue to reside 
in the community. In other words, we might expect that a program such • 
as the one that has been described could continue to find replacements .. 
for Family Agents v;ho left the program for whatever reason; or to take 
another perspective, that a program similar to this could be initiated’ 
in another locality by drawing upon the same existing manpower resources. 
In very simple language, there seems to be a lot of women similar to ‘ , 

those who were successful as Family Agents who live in the community at 
^y time and who might be encouraged to apply for training and serve . 
in the capacity of Family Agents, ’ 

* ' ' f • 

With reprd to the flow of such a program over time, there ‘ 
seems to be very little systematic change which cannot be explained by 
common sense. For instance, age, locality of residence of applicants, 
education, and socio-economic status of persons entering the program at 

its onset approximate very closely the characteristics of those persons 
who initiated the project. 

With reference to criteria for selection, we think we have 
evidence which indicates some difference between persons who become 
Family Agents and continue to serve as Family Agents and applicants 
who do not achieve this status. The Family Agent appears to be a woman 
between the ages of 26 and 40 or somewhat older, but not 50- years of age, 
currently married with school age children, whose interest in the program 
is more important than the locality of her residence. She has graduated 
from college, has served as a volunteer in three or more organizations 
and tends to persist in what she sets out to do. These characteristics 
suggest we are working with or looking for a person with energy, goal 
direction, demonstrated responsibility, who has completed her education 
and wants to make use of her talents. These criteria are suggestive on 
the one hand, but relate to manpower on the other, because we may expect 

to find many such women among the population of any great metropolitan 
complex. 



Summary 



Of 322 applicants for Family Agents positions, 87 received 
training, and 68 were placed as Family Agents, Forty were still Family 
Agents at the end of the project. Considering both manpower for a Family 
Agent Program and criteria for success in the program, we conclude that 
there is a sufficient number of educated, energetic and mature women 
Within the city and its suburbs to replicate the mannower for a Family 
Agent Program many times over. One of every five applicants may be 
expected to become a Family Agent and one of every eight applicants may 

be expected to maintain that role after training for twelve months or 
more. 



Part 6 Personality Characteristics of Family Agents 



itJkctt ojlz tko, poMonatity and nziatzd c.haMcXQAyUtic^ 
oi VoiniZy Agzyi^? 

did tkz 6cAzzning p/toczduAeA u^zd i^)iik VofMy kgzYvU 
n.z6uZt in any gznzftat pzn^onaZiiy iypz&, and lOcUi it 
ziizciivz in MminatLng g/L 06 ^ly abnomaZ zandidaiz^? 

To make these determinations, a number of scales were administered 
to both the working Agents and to a control group of unselected voltmteers 
doing similar work in another poverty area. The scales administered 
included the MMPI, the IP AT, an aptitude questionnaire, a specially 
developed questionnaire, and the Tompkins Polarity Scale, 

In spite of the fact that confidentiality of test information was 
guaranteed, there was some resistance on the part of some of the women toward 
taking these tests for two reasons. First some of the scales were intro- 
duced after the workers were on the job, and they did not feel that the 
research was related to their work. Second, the scales were administered 
at the height of the public discussion about the use of personality tests 
for purposes of screening personnel. Questions were raised as to whether’ 
these tests were an invasion of privacy and civil liberties. There was 
the general feeling among many of the minority group workers that tests 
tended to discriminate against their members. Despite interpretations of 
the psychologist, some women refused to take the tests. However, a 
sufficient number of women in both groups acceptably completed the MMPI 
for us to report on the data, 

UziJiodt The tjQJiPI was administered to 37 Family Agents and 20 
unselected, unreimbursed volunteer case aides of similar socio-economic 
backgrounds in another poverty area program. The clinical psychologist 
then reported brief interpretations on an individual basis to each woman 
if requested. All of the scales were utilized in this interpretation. 

Three types of analysis were done: 

A, An analysis was made from the profiles derived from 
the total MMPI Scales, 

B, An analysis was made of the two Grace Scales on 
Dominance and Social Responsibility,^ 

C, A further attempt was made to develop six sub-scales 
from the MI4PI which might be used to determine the customary 
style or approach which Family Agents used in their work with 
the poor. The analysis of these scales was made under the 
direction of the research director, and the method used was to 
score the MMPI*s in six major directions of interest: 



^GRACE, Harry, Vominonzz and SociaZ 1lz6pon&ibitity SzaZz^ 
thz MMPI, Unpublished, 1966 , 



X* Xnti&r6sti in inventing things 

2, Interest in producing things 

3a Interest in influencing other people 
4, Interest in being of service to other people 

3, Interest in talcing a logical view toward the 

world, and 

6, Interest in originating ideas. 

These six scales were then analyzed and only those items used 
which discriminated high scorers from low scorers. Each 
individual riMPI was then rescored against the item analysis and 
the Family Agents x^ere compared with the control group. These 
results are reported in the next section. 

Findings ; 



Uiime^ota f4cittipka6Z(i VoMonoLUy lyivznto^y (MMPI), -After 
scoring, the MMPI profiles, identified only by covIe, were given to the 
clinical psychologist for "blind” interpretation arid sorting, I^hen 
dichotomized into "probably abnormal" and "probably normal" groups, only 
QC 7 control group fell into the "probably normal" category, while 

95/i of the Family Agents wer^ classified as "probably normal". 




■ N 


Control 


N 


Family Agents 


Clearly Abnormal and 
Probably Abnormal 


8 


40% 


• 2 


5% 


Clearly Normal and 
Probably Normal 


12 


60% 


35 


95% 


When trichotomized 
groups still held: 


, this 


same relationship betxvreen the 




N 


Control 


N 


Family Agents 


Clearly Abnormal and 
Probably Abnormal 


8 


40% 


2 


5% 


Broadly Normal 


8 


40% 


21 


55% 


Clearly Normal and 
Probably Normal 


4 


20% 


15 


39% 
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After examining the profiles, the clinical psychologist 
reported that: 

ClzoAlyp tkoji. 2 , >U a (Ugk^ peAcentage. ol abmmaZ 
typc6 Ml tkz volantzQA contAol g/toap and a Iouoga p 2 Ac.zn- 
iag<L oi nomat typoj^ tn tkU g^oap. M a g/ioap aompoAl^ 

^on, tke. ^ypz6 oi abnomatUle^ oaq. aJUo cUii 2 AQjnt» Tkz 
vo^ntzeA gJLOup ... iencU to bt ky^toAlcjol and ^ky - 
tko. V amity Agznt6 kavz mo/iz tzn^z, angfiy and n.zbztiiouii> 
pzoptz, a^ u)zZt cu> ptopta wko 6kou) mo^e, ducAetion* 

The only statistically significant group differences from 
the norm were in the Hy (Hypochondriasis) Score, in which the control 
group scored higher, and the Si (Social Relations) Score, in which the 
Family Agents scored lower than the norm. 




Tm Vominanct and Social Ji,(KipoyiiilbWUty Scales. These scales 
indicated no significant difference within either scale, though the 
Family Agents tended to score higher on dominance and lower on social 
responsibility than the control group of volunteers, but neither of these 
approached significance, Cn the other hand, when the dominance and social 
respo sibility scales were combined into four-fold table, significant 
differences appear between the Family Agents and the control group in- each 
section of the table. 

The control group scored low in dominance but high in social 
responsibility, and the Family Agents scored more frequently high in 
dominance regardless of their social respor 4 Sibility score. 



Social Responsibility 

Agents Control Agents Control 
High 30 > 17 35 > 17 

Dominance 

Low 24 >22 11 < 44 




Discussion I 

The findings that the Family Agents are less involved with 
hypochrondriacal problems than the control, may be related to the fact 
that they also pay less attention to their relationships with things than 
do the nor.-trol group. 

The finding that the Agents tend to avoid social relations 
(Si Sca.'.e) more than do the volunteers requires some explanation. The 
items in this scale are loaded in the direction of general services to 
people ,n. a continuing basis. Though the Agents scored low in their 
interests’ in social relationships, more than 2/3 of them scored high in 
social responsibility on. the Grace Scale of _ Dominance and So -.^al Responsi- 



o 



bility. This coupled with the information that the Family Agents as a 
group tended to be more rebellious, might lead to the assumption that 
these women were motivated toward changing society, and saw the role of 
being of service to people as a means towards this goal, 

pnmoc fv interesting data in personality characteristics 

comes from the Dominance and Social Responsibility Scales on the LIMPI, 

0 1 ^ 4: .T, responsibility dimension as indicated in Table shows that 

of the Family Agents who were low in dominance were also low in 

However, nearly half of the highly dominant Family 
Agents are also high in social responsibility as are the control group 
where-, tne split is exactly 50/50, ^ ^ 



The Family Agents appear to be more independent in their 
relationships with people, while the control groups seems more influenced 
by their feelings of social responsibility than their feelings of 
dominance, ^ This is in keeping with the finding that the Family Agents 

are less likely to be interested in ’ ing a logical or dogmatic viewpoint 
toward the world, 

Conclusions ; 

If the Family Agents do, in fact, come from the same general 
population as the control group, then some of the differences found must 
be attributed to the recruitment, selection or training procedures. 

It would appear that the screening procedure, essentially an 
interview technique, was effective in selecting an almost entirely 
nomal personality type of Family Agent, Further, these procedures 
tended to eliminate more of the hysterical types of persohalities, and 

to select more of those women who were rebellious, though generally 
discreet people, ^ ^ 



Both the control group and the Family Agents were showing their 
concern with the welfare of others in their work. However, there was a 
si^ificantly greater likelihood that the Family Agents would show an 
independent attitude expressed as social dominance without being less 
socially responsible. It appears that the Family Agents could be distin- 
guished from the control group in that they were usually more concerned 
with making in input of their energies and attitudes, while the volunteers 
were more concerned with having a social outlet. 
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Section B ~ Crisis Intervention Service 



Because the project began receiving a variety of calls and 
walk-ins for emergency helpi both from individuals in the community and 
from other agencies who were not able to meet the needs » a Crisis Inter- 
vention Service was initiated and operated for the last seven months of 
the program* Its purpose was to make available some immediate relief 
for immediate problems* The program planned to: 

1* Find agencies to which to refer people for emergency 
help and to follow through on such referrals* 

2* Give ten^orary assistance or service when no appro- 
priate referral was available* 



3* Make continuing efforts to develop volunteer resources 
within the community to deal with those situations not requiring 
the services of public or private facilities or resources* 

The program was staffed by two Family Agents and a 
Vista volunteer all working part time under the supervision of the Director 
of th3 Crisis Intervention Service who also headed the Remedial Reading and 
Tutorirl Service* These staff members had received training and were knowl- 
edgeable of and experienced in working with community resources* 

: As requests for assistance came to the agency ^ a 

crisis intake form was filled out and a worker immediately verified by tele- 
phone or personal visit that a valid emergency did exist* The worker then 
took whatever action was necessary to provide immediate assistance to the 
case and followed ap to see that the problem was resolved* 

A total of 77 crises cases were processed during the 
seven months of operation* Of these > 30 were referred by other agencies > 

18 from within the Pacific Community Centeri 13 were self-referred and 14 
were referred by other residents of the area* 



About half of the requests were for help with one problem^ the 
other half for assistance in more than one area* The crises were as fol- 
lows: 



Financial Assistance 40 
Transportation 23 
Medical Assistance 22 
Counselling/referral 15 
Locate housing 3 



Immediate financial help was available in two forms: small 

grants of money to pay overdue rent| pay for transportation to jobs or 
needed services and for fresh food such as meat or milk* The other 
financial help consisted of a supply of food and clothing kept at the 
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center for emergency purposes o After the immediate food or money 
crisis was metp andp if long term financial assistance was needed^ 
contact was made with the Bureau of Public Assistance or some other 
financial aid agency 5 and the case was followed until assistance was 
received. For those not in need^, or ineligible for public assistance, 
referral to employment agencies or opportunities was madeo These cases 
included some families who were without funds due to sudden unemploy- 
ment or physical disability, several recent arrivals to the area who 
were in search of enq>loyment and totally without funds, and a young 
mother with two infants who had been abandoned by her husband and was 
awaiting processing for public assistanceo Those cases referred from 
within the agency were generally young people who needed transporation 
funds to get to places of eii^loymento 

The second most frequent request for assistance was for 
transportation to some service outside of the communityj these re- 
quests were generally made from within the agency or by another agency. 
Such cases included elderly people, those with physical haiidicaps or 
disabilities, mothers with many young children who were not able to 
get to needed appointments. When requests for transportation could 
be handled by giving money for public transportation, they vere. When 
this was not possible, transportation was provided by the crisis worker. 
About a third of the requests were for assistance in handling Medical 
Emergencies, which included children needing immediate care for injuries, 
sick children or adults who needed referrals and transportation to med- 
ical care facilities, and some requests from individuals who were not 
aware of existing low-cost medical facilities. These emergencies were 
met by finding appropriate resources, transporting and following up 
on the referral to see that appropriate care was received. 

Fifteen crises cases were seen where the person needed coun- 
selling or referral. These cases included people who had received 
traffic tickets and did not know how to deal with them, a frantic moth- 
er whose teen-age daughter was a narcotics addict and who had no knowl- 
edge of community resources, a wife whose husband beat her, a man who 
did not speak English and who had received a letter from a collection 
agency which he could not read, and a young unwed mother whose parents 
refused to let her live at home. 

One of the cases referred for housing problems was a family 
who had been evicted by the landlord, the other two were young unem- 
ployed and homeless men. 

Three cases are here presented for illustrative purposes. 



Disposition of Cases 

Of the 77 cases, 76 were accepted and processed; the one not 
accepted was a request for financial aid, and a visit to the home did 
not confirm the financial need. Thirty four of the crises were dealt 






with entirely by the crisis worker and the resources available 
within the Pacific Community Centero These resources ^ in addition 
to the emergency food and moneys included the transportation services 
of the crisis workers j the advice 9 counselling and interpretation of 
the worker^ and referral to other programs of the agencyj, such as 
employment or Family Agent® Twenty of the cases involved referral to 
another agency 9 including contact with that agency 9 transportation to 
and follow through to ensure delivery of services® These were pri- 
marily requests for medical services* 

Twenty-two of the cases utilized both the resources of the 
Pacific Community Center and a referral to outside agencies. Most of 
these included emergency financial aid followed by one or more of the 
followings contact with the Bureau of Public Assistance for continuing 
aid; contact and referral to a Mental Health CliniCc medical program 
or legal services; contact and referral to the Police 9 District Attor- 
ney or other governmental agency* 

The average time invested in a crisis cascp from intake to 
resolution 9 was six hours 9 with a range from one to twenty-one hours. 
This totaled about 66 hours of crisis service, including super- 
visory time 9 which would indicate that the community is in need of at 
least one full time crisis worker* The average tinancial grant made 
was for $5,009 and the range was from $1«00 to $58.50. It had initial- 
ly been feared that once any kind of financial assistance was instituted 
through the project that there would be a rush of requests* Although 
requests for financial assistance were the most frequent cause for ref- 
erral 9 such requests were by no means overwhelmingp and as previously 
mentionedp all but one such request was found to be a valid fiscal 
emergency. This may be 9 in part 9 because the project had previously 
been known only as a service programp and because financial and staff 
resources were limited 9 no attempt was made to make the community gen- 
erally aware of this added service* 

It was almost unanimously felt by both the staff and the 
recipients that the crisis service met a very real need in the commun- 
ity both for the resideT'^'Sp and as a support program for other agencies. 
At the expiration of tJt grant 9 the Crisis Intervention Service was 
assumed by Family Service of Santa Monica as a continuing program. 
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Case I 



PACIFIC COMMUNITY CENTER 

A Demonstration Project of the Neumeyer Foundation 



CRISIS INTERVENTION REPORT 



Name: Mrs* Rodriguez Date: 4/4/66 Time: 1:30 PM 

Address : Telephone : 

Referred By: Name: Neighbor 
Address : 

Telephone : 

Type of Emergency: Multi-problem 
Reason: 



Divorced mother with three small children, was living 
with mother, had argument and left, has no place to sleep* Needs 
financial assistance, clothing for children* 

Immediate Need: Housing most urgent* 

Disposition: 



Took to BPA to apply for assistance; found apartment 
immediately available; gave $5*00 cash and food; took mother to 
St* Matthews for clothing for children. 

Date: 

Total Time: 16 hours ^ 

Crisis Worker 
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Case II 



PACIFIC COIMJNITY CENTER 

A Demonstration Project of the Neumeyer Foundation 

CRISIS INTERVENTI ON REPORT 

Name: Mrs. Jane Jones Date; 3/28/66 Time; n*30 

Address ; Telephone ; 

Referred By; Name; Police 
Address ; 

Telephone; 

Type of Emergency; Financial 
Reason; 



Husband in jail, six children, has applied for 
assistance from BPA, is awaiting check. Three children lack 
shoes for school. 

Immediate Need; Food 

Disposition; 



Took food; called BPA to arrange for emergency 
aid, granted. Contacted PTA and took Mrs. Jones for shoe vouchers; 
bought shoes for children. 

Date; 



Total Time; 6 hours 

Crisis Worker 
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Casein 



PACIFIC COMMUNITY CENTER 

A Demonstration Project of the Neumeyer Foundation 
CRISIS INTERVENTION REPORT 



NameJ John Doe Date? 4/27/66 Time: 11:00 

Address: 

Referred By: Name: Self 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Type of Emergency; Medical-financial 
Reason: 



Mr. D. broke his leg and is unable to work; 
lives alone and has no food in house. 

Immediate Need: Food, transportation of hospital. 

Disposition: 



Took food; arranged for temporary assistance from 
BPA pending continuing assistance. Took to UCLA Medical Center for 
three visits. Found small radio and magazines for Mr. D. who is com- 
pletely isolated. Five follow-up visits. 

Date: 



Total Time: 11 hours 



Section C - Remedial and Self-Instructional Programs 



The prevalence of illiteracy in our target population was so 
high as to make Instruction in reading an early major goal. 

Of the adult poor, we estimated that' only 10% had graduated 
from high school and that at least a third had achieved less than fifth 
grade reading skill. 

This lack of skill - which we saw reflected in the paucity of 
reading matter in homes and the intermittent school attendance records 
of the children - suggested that Instruction in reading was needed by 
people of all age levels in the target population. 

Previous concern with this problem taught us that a simple 
expansion of adult education classes - whether at a public school or 
elsewhere - would not meet the literacy needs of the adolescent and adult 
illiterates. We found that they were so ashamed of their lack, and so 
fearful of further failure in a school situation, that they would not 
enroll in classes. To do so would be to proclaim their illiteracy, to 
risk further failure, and to lose even more of their limited self esteem. 

An early attempt to build remedial reading around such topics 
as child care, home repair, driver training, and a "charm course" was 
abandoned because the enormous range of prior skill among the partici- 
pants required a materials-preparation program beyond our capacity. 

We learned from this that we would need to proceed with literacy 
activities which were centered around individuals; and toward this end, 
developed a tutorial program and began at the same time to explore the 
application of self-instructional and programmed techniques to the 
problem of literacy. 

This report describes first, our tutorial experience, and 
second, our work in the field of programmed Instruction. 



1 . THE TirrORUL PROGRAM 

A trial group of thirty adolescents were tutored by a 
variety of means during the summer of 1965. Various remedial 
reading materials were purchased, and student reaction to the 
materials and methods were evaluated by a group of profession- 
ally skilled remedial reading teachers. On the basis of 
student response, an after-school program was designed for 
the fall and spring of 1966, a selection of materials was made, 
and a training program for tutors was established. 

a. P^MomoJi 

• Three experienced remedial reading teachers 
working part-time, supervised fourteen tutors. Seven 
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of these were UCLA students employed under the Work-Study 
Program of the Office of Economic Opportunity, three were 
adult volunteers, and four were VISTA volunteers* All 
were trained in the use of the programmed material by. the 
supervisors who continued to supervise and administer the 
program. 



6, Studznti 

(/) Population 



A total of 109 individuals were tutored during 
the year at the tutorial center jbroken down as 
follows : 



19 

9 

6 

75 



tutoring with arithmetid 
help with homework 
English for the Spanish speaking 
reading, of whom 71 were youths 
and 4 were adults. 



( 2 ) Etlmlclty 





Anglo 


Mexican-American 


Negro 


Total 


heading 


17 


36 


22 


75 


Arithmetic 


6 


7 


6 


19 


Other 


3 


9 


3 


15 


Total 


26 


52 


31 


109 
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( 3 ) CkaMcteAutlci 



Excluding the four adults and the fifteen 
youngsters who came in for help with homework and 
English, the entry data on this group are as 
follows : 



Cr . 




•N 


Age Range 


Mean Age 


Entering -Grade -Level 
Achievement ' 


Achievement 
Score Range 


• 


Reading 


71 


8-15 


12.0 


1.8 


0 - 4.8 


u 


Arithmetic 


1 


9-14 


12.0 


4.2 


i 

2.7 - 5.8 1 
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TQ Ranpfe 


TQ Mean 


Q Range 


0 Mqbti 


Readinpi 


80 - 


112 


3 - 100 


32 


Arithmetic 


80 - 135 


110 


8-49 i 


30 



U) 



(a) ^ithmetic - The basic materials used 
were Lennes - EumtiaU oi A/vUlmiULc, Laidlaw Bros. 

■(b) ^eadin£ - The remedial reading program was 
organizeo to use Reading in High GeoA,2 a develop- 
mental phonics program designed to take a total 

1 grade reading level in 
150 hours. The program was designed to appeal to 
teenagers and adults of an urban slum and included 
material more relevant to their lives than does the 
usual primer. Uit 0^ to Reading,^ an elementary 
age version of this program, was used for the younger 
subjects. All students, regardless of their reading 
level, began at the beginning of the program. 

(5) SekeduteA, 

Tutees were to attend three individual tutoring • 
V sessions a week; there was the option of attending 
five days a week, though few tutees did. Tutoring 
• was done after school and on Saturdays in a community 
center housing other services. They were transported 
to and from the center, although many lived within 
walking distance; the automobile ride became part of 
. the routine expected by the youngsters. 

Tutees were scheduled to work consistently with 
one tutor in the interest of developing on on-going 
relationship. Because of a variety of problems in 
scheduling, it was not always possible to achieve 
this. Tutoring was done on an individual basis. 



Mean differences from age norms ranged from -4 to +15. 
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[6\ lyuXicution oi :tke. PKogmn, 

Knowing that all of the youth in this program 
had had negative experiences iii learning to read 
and were failing in school, an attempt v^as made to 
establish a relationship with the child before test- 
ing or tutoring began. Each tutee was picked up, 
brought to the center, introduced to the tutor, shown 
around the center, and spent time talking to the 
psychologist before any tests were administered, 

A simple test battery was used: 

(a) Reading achievement was measured with the 
Gray Oral Reading Test, Form A was administered 
on admission to the tutorial program, and Form B was 
administered at the end of the project. While not 
really relevant to a phonics program, the Gray was 
relevant to the public schools* teaching procedures, 
and improvement in school achievement was our primary 
criterion in evaluating this program's effectiveness,' 
Its ease of administration and scoring, and rapidity 
of administration were further factors in its selection. 



(b) Students entering the program for help with 
arithmetic were given the math section of the Iowa 
Achievement Test, again because of its relevance to 
school procedures, 

(c) All students took the Porteus Maze Test on 
entering the remedial program. This culture-free ■ 
performance test appears to be a game or set of 
puzzles for most subjects, and is thus less 
threatening than most tests of intelligence. 



Two scores are derived from the Port'ius Tests - 
a test quotient (TQ) and a qualitative quotient (Q) . 

The TQ score on the Porteus Maze is not a general 
measure of intelligence but explores the segment of 
mental behavior concerned with "planfulness” or fore- 
sight, vigilance and anticipation. It correlates ,6 
with the Binet, and various studies have indicated 
that an individual tends to score about 20 points 
higher on the Porteus than on the Binet; thus the 
mean of 112 for the group is within the normal range, 
though on the low side. 

The Q or qualitative score as reported by Porteus, 

. . , ^ iyitznde.d to AeveaC my kapkazcuid, Mnpul&ivz 

4 



on. ovdA-cjoniidznt kahiU oi action. Eighty percent 
(80%) of delinquent boys have a 0 score over 29, and 
for girls, over 32.^ 

In those cases in which we conducted intensive 
diagnostic studies, we found that the TQ score -* minus 
20 points- was indeed very close to Wechsler IQ scores, 
and that high Q scores corresponded to- diagnoses of 
psychopathy. 

Rescoring the Porteus, and converting the TQ 
into sigma scores indicated that we had a fairly 
homogeneous group. Using Porteus age norms, and 
changing the TQ into difference scores gave us a 
range of -4 to +15 points, indicating that this group 
fell well into the middle portion of the Porteus 
norms. 



These data, plus our observations, suggest that 
this was a group of probably normal intelligence who, 
at the same time, had a level of impulsivity one would 
expect in a delinquent grouo. 

Despite the careful plans made, numerous problems 
in implementation of the program influenced the 
results. Delays in receipt of materials, problems in 
transportation, training and supervision of the tutors, 
motivation of the tutees, and applicability of the 
material itself also arose. 

Some delay in initiating the program occurred 
because of problems in organization, the time it took 
to contact the referrals, and motivating students to 
attend. Most of the students were tutored after school 
when they were both tired and hungry. Snacks were 
arranged to meet the hunger need, but little could be 
done about the fatigue level of the students. Because 
the number of hours available after school and before 
their dinner or bed time was limited, it was not 
always possible to find a really quiet place for 
tutoring. Though separate tutoring cubicles- were 
constructed, these easily distractible students were 
often disturbed by the activity or hyperactivity of 
others , 

(7) Tnjan6pontation, 

For the duration of the program, transportation 
continued to be a strain. Initially it was planned 
t hat each tutor would pick up his own tutee, both to 

^PORTEUS, Stanley B,, Tkc Maze Tei^ cmd CtuUcaZ Psychology, 
Pacific Books, Palo Alto, California 1959. 




give the tutor a chance to develop a relationship in 
an informal situation and to allow the tutor the 
opportunity to communicate with the parent or adult 
when the child x^as picked up* This was not always 
possible because of a shortage of vehicles, and also 
because of the fact that several of the tutors did 
not drive. Such a plan of course meant that those 
tutors who were involved in picking up tutees could 
only use part of their time for tutoring itself. 

Then too, it was discovered that many of the Mexican- 
American mothers would not allow their children of 
either sex to be picked up by a male tutor even after 
he had come to know the family. To meet this need, 
two Spanish— speaking girls were hired to pick up and 
deliver the Mexican-American children. 

(S) The. 

All of the youth enrolled in the remedial reading 
program x-?ere reading far belox^ grade level. In addi- 
tion to the failure to achieve at school, they brought 
with them the whole array of personal, social and 
behavioral problems which had contributed to this 
failure - bad health, poor nutrition, lack of love and 
attention, and the generalized fears and scars of the 
ghetto. It was thought initially that the students 
would, in part, be motivated to attend because of the 
attention provided by the one-to-one relationship of 
the tutoring situation (as had been reported by other 
tutoring projects). Also, it was hoped that the 
Family Agent could serve to help motivate both the 
children and their parents in continued education. 

In spite of these hopes, great difficulty x^as encoun- 
tered in getting the children to continue in tutoring. 
More than half of them dropped before the program was 
completed; of those who remained until the end, none 
completed the 150 hours originally programmed. 

The situation was somex^hat different in the math 
program. Because the material was closely coordinated 
to the public school curriculum, progress could be 
measured against school achievement on a weekly basis, 
and it was possible to use school texts to supplement 
the x^orkbook adopted by the staff. Because the two 
VISTA volunteers who specialized in math instruction 
were, in fact, certified teachers, closer and more 
flexible cooperation with the child *s school teacher 
was possible than was the case in the reading program. 

(9) 

The management of many of these children was a 
problem. Many vtcte attending school on a limited 
day basis. .Those who presented behavior problems at 




home and at school, also presented these problems in 
the tutoring situation. In spite of the sincere 
efforts of the tutors in the one-to-one relationship, 
many tutees were hard to work with and hard to keep 

failure was overwhelming; 
most did not any longer expect to learn to read. For 

r" t unrewarding experience 

many were so far behind their reading levels that one 

^ght wonder what, if anything in the school curriculum 

^rLf ‘ 1 fourteen year old with a first 

g de reading level, even the school cafeteria menus 

vital skill to the project staff, to many of the 
tutees It was viewed as unimportant. Even some of 
those who continued in the program until the proiect 
was terminated did so more because they enjoyed the 
relationship with the tutor, because they had nothing 
else to do, or because it was a chance to get away 
from a crowded tension-ridden house, than because they 
were motivated to learn to read. 

To try to maintain the interest of the tutees, a series of 
rips were organized. During the school year these trips were 
Saturdays. During the summer, each week included 
recreational outings, including lunches, for those 
served ^^^^^^ularly attended their tutoring sessions. This 

alZrt^ ^ho would 

otherv7ise have dropped out. (Other problems in motivation are 

discussed as they relate to the tutors and the materials.) 

^ Both the students and the tutors found the programmed 
eries repetitious and boring. The tutors, who knew little of 
or^!v-n methods, were unprepared with any other materials 

waning interests of their troubled 
students. Continued inservice training was conducted; new 
materials, including games, inventions and stories prepared by 
the supervisory staff were introduced to the tutors and uUi- 

Mon^of Through this training and the introduc- 

i n of new materials the tutors did increase in skill, and 

interest of those students who 

had not already dropped out. Progress with this reading method 
is slow; it would be difficult to determine which group - the 

ontimLm^of^^h^^^^^^ "* discouraged. The initial 

ptimism of the tutors was rapidly replaced by a feeling of 

defeat and an awareness of the difficulties of working with a 

who showed such a wide variety of educational 
and behavioral handicaps. Some of the children were impulsive 
and so hard to control that the tutors were at times dubious 
ability to continue to deal with the children. At 

if they had the desire to continue, 
the tutLs tutors was, of course, reflected by 






Although most of the tutors reported that the weekly 
outings where the tutors acted as counsellors, helped the tutor* 
tutee relationship; some of them felt that the "buddy” rela- 
tionship which developed interfered with the tutoring relation- 
ship. The tutors needed help at this point in dealing with 
both an informal unstructured situation and a task-oriented 
relationship. 



Results : 



Of the 71 youths who began the tutoring program, 44 dropped out 
before the project was completed. As seen in Table IV, those who dropped 
out tended to be older, had lower TQ*s, but higher initial reading achiev- 
ment levels. There was no difference in ethnicity between those who 
dropped out and those who remained. Nearly half of those who dropped out 
of the tutoring program had already dropped out of school. The mean 
Q score for this group was 34; more than half had scores above 30. Eight 
of those who failed to complete the program had been referred by sources 
other than a Family Agent, while all of those who remained were receiv- 
ing the services of a Family Agent, an indication that the increased 
service and communication was a fact r in keeping the youth in this 
program. For those who dropped out, no retest information was available. 

Of those 27 who remained in tutoring until the project terminated 
there was a tendency for the tutees to be younger, have higher TQ scores, 
but initially lower reading levels. The mean Q score of 2^ approximates 
the mean for all junior high age youth (23). All but two of these students 
were still in school; the to-jo who were out of school were unwed teenage 
mothers. In an average of 6—1/2 months, of tutoring, the group increased 
their reading level by about six months in grade level achievement. 



Comparisons of Students who Remained in Remedial Reading 

With Those Who Dropped Out 





Dropouts 


Stay 


Age 






(excluding adults) " 


12.2 


■11. 7- 


TQ Score 


• 111.0 


117.5 


Reading Achievement 






(grade level) 


3,2 


2.4 


Q Score 


34.0 


24.1 



While no ethnic differences were found between the "stays" and 
dropouts, there were, in addition to the differences noted above, some 
sex differences. Table V reports the results of t- tests on the Q scores 
of boys and girls who dropped out and stayed. Ah the. reader can see, the 



girls who stayed had a significantly lower - and normal - mean Q score 
than the other three groups, and while all the other means are at levels 
at which a clinician would suspect delinquency, the boys who dropped out 
had a significantly higher mean than. the other groups. 



0 Scores by Sex and Tutorial Participation 





Dropouts 


stay 


1 ‘ 

Boys 


X « 39 


X « 31 


Girls 


X - 31 


X « 17 



Separating the boys and girls' into groups below and above the Q score 
' levels which are indentified with delinquency indicated a high relation- 
ship between the Q score and whether or not the child stayed in the 
program. 



Percentage of Students Scoring ’’Delinquent” and ”Non Deliquent” 
as Related to Participation in the Tutorial Program 






High 






Low 


(Delinquent) 


Low 


High 


(NonrDelinquent) 


Q Scores 


Q Scores. 


Q Scores 


Q Scores 



Stayed in 











Tutorial Program 


42% 


58% 


9% 


91% 


Dropped Out of 






• 




Tutorial Program 


62% 


38% 


36% 


-.64% 



Because academic grades were available for the youngsters who were tutored 
in mathematics, it was possible to use grades as -an outcome criterion. 

The math students received an average of 23 hours pf_ tutorial instruction 
over an average of four months of contact. During the year preceeding 
the.programj their average arithmetic grade was D (2.09). At the end of 
the school year, their average arithmetic grade had moved to a C (2.93). 
The fact that none of these students dropped out may be related to the 
more limited goals of this program, but we are more inclined to‘ believe 
that the fact .that the tutors of this group were professionally trained 
teachers is a more significant factor in their success. 
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STUDENTS AND TUTORS IN REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
MONTHLY AND CUMULATIVELY 





New 

Students 


Cumulative 
Total Students 


Total Staff* 


'November 1964 






1 


December 1964 




1 


January 1965 




1 


February 1965 






2 


March 1965 






2 


Apr3jjl965 






2 


May 1965 


47 Job Trainees in 


3 ■ 


June 1965 


Remedial Programs 


_ i. 


July 1965** 


1 


1 


5 


August 1965 


5 


6 


2 


September 1965 


2 


8 


4 


October 1965 


20 


28 


9 


November 1965 


16 


44 


9 


December 1965 


8 


52 


9 


January 1966 


0 


52 


10 


February 1966 


18 


70 


13 


March 1966 i 


18 


88 


15 


April 1966 


9 


97 


14 


May 1966 


4 


101 


14 


June 1966 


5 


106 


13 


July 1966 


3 


109 


10 


Auj^ust 1966 


0 


109 


9 



*Part Time and Volunteers 

**Prior to July 1965, Remedial Programs were part of Employment 
and Job Training, Those participants are included in the job 
training statistics. 
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Discussion 

At least three questions arise as related to this group J 

A. was this group of normally intelligent children 

nearly five years retarded in their reading level? 

B. Why was the dropout level so high from this program? 

C. Why was the achievement in the tutoring situation 

just equal to what could normally have been expected in the 

■ same interval of time by a normal^ achieving school group? 

Both the group who dropped out of tutoring and the one who 
remained were low achievers, were not highly motivated, and shared a his- 
tory of personal deprivation and educational failure. Most of these 
students attended school very irregularly, and even with the concerted 
effprts of the tutoring staff, attendance was a problem. In spite of 
these many problems, questions about the methods utilized in the schools 
to inspire and challenge these children must be raised. 

Many of the tutees who dropped from this program were very 
difficult to work with; they were apt to be delinquent, or delinquency 
prone, and had presented behavior problems at home, at school and in the 
community. The tutoring situation, even with the one-to-one relationship, 
proved to be no different. The tutors, who had limited resources and 
■were often uncertain about their ability to manage these youths, were not 
able to hold onto these unwilling "captives" for learning. Many of the 
out-of-school youth who dropped out of the program were floaters , 
typical of many similar youth in the community. 

For those who remained, their six months of reading level 
. achievement in an average of six and one-half months of time must be 
viewed as a limited gain, but is one which is influenced by a variety 
of factors. Some of these factors have been discussed in the problems of 
implementation of the program. However, as it turned out, the choice of 
reading tests proved to be inappropriate for the total number of hours o 
tutoring completed in the reading series. 

Both RacLding H'Cgk Gzcui and Li^t to Roxidiyig are phonics 
oriented, which meant that all tutees were being taught the connection 
between spelling patterns and speech patterns. When a child lea^s to 
read in this way, he may learn at most, a few words as a whole (i.e., 
by sight). He learns to read slowly and carefully. He will, in fact, 
read slowly for a longer time than if he were being taught to read all 
words by sight. When phonics is the basic method, there is no emphasis 
upon speed until first, all phonetically regular patterns have been 
learned, and second, techniques for unlocking irregular words have also 
been learned. • These two areas of study take most students a relatively 
long time to complete. However, once the word groups have been mastered, 
the students have a very large reading vocabulary, one which is far larger 
than that of a student who. spent the time learning qo memorize each word. 
Moreover, students trained to read with phonics can take apart and put 



together words they read with a minimum of guessing or confusion. The 
vocabulary words of a phonics program are not selected as in a sight 
reading program where word lists are complied on thtf basis of frequency 
of use by children at a given grade level. Words are chosen for phonics 
lists because they belong to a particular phonetic category. 

^Jhen students entered this program they were given Form A of 
the Gray Oral Reading Test, and Form B at completion of the project, ‘ This 
test is made up of graded paragraphs which students read aloud; the para- 
graphs are composed of words from a standard sight vocabulary list. Many 
of the words found in the first grade paragraph do not appear until near 
the end of the entire Reading id High Gza/i (RHG) vocabulary list. When 
a student is half way through the RHG series, he will have learned how to 
sound out, without the teachers help, such phonetically regular words as 
differently and disconnected . He would not yet have been taught such 
phonetically irregular but common words as would , does , or was . The Gray 
test penalizes for what the test makers call "over use of phonics" as 
well as for very slow readers. Because the students did not finish the 
programmed series, the test used to measure reading improvement not only 
did not measure what the students had been taught, but actually penalized 
them for the way that they had been taught. Moreover, it cannot be 
assumed that when a student has completed half of RHG which ends at the 
eighth grade level, he has completed the fourth grade level, for as one 
gets closer to the end of this programmed sequence, the grade progress 
accelerates. The number of hours required for completion of this series 
is 150; the mean number of hours of work with this program was 701 

Given the problems of the tutees, of the tutoring situation, 
the limited duration of the program, and the inappropriateness of the test 
to measure what had been taught, the results are not as limited as they 
first appear. Further, it can be anticipated that had these tutees cont- 
pleted the entire reading series, their progress would have been more 
impressive. The question as to why they had not learned to read before 
still remains.. 

As Frank Riessman has pointed out in TutOAing ihc. ViiiCidvojdtcLgiid 
Chitd, "The fundamental job has to be done in the school itself, not in 
extra-school experiences ..." When children spend all day, five days 
a week, failing in a school that daily fails them, they need far more 
than two or three sessions a week with a semi-trained tutor to offset this 
daily defeat. For these multi-problem children, from multi-problem 
families, who live in multi-problem slums, a truly adequate tutoring pro- 
gram would not be a tutoring program at all . It would be a total design 
not only for education, but for living; a design which of necessity would 
attack the roots of the problem, not just the results. 



2 . SELMNSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH 

The search for an effective self-instructional method - 
to permit anonymity to self conscious adults - began very 
early in this project. 





Youth Employment Trainees paired 
with Volunteer Cal Tech Students 
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Building Teaching Machines under 
Supervision of Sanford Margolies. 




An Intensive search and examination of existing programs 
and devices was undertaken with the assistance of programmed 
learning specialists from both the University of California 
(Los Angeles) and the University of Southern California. Since 
none had been used, (as far as we could learn) with populations 
similar to ours, we undertook a variety of field trials pur- 
chasing some machines and programs, and borrowing others where 
that was possible* 1 

From this experience, we were able to identify some minimal 
requirements for a device that was to be appropriate to the 
teaching of reading to adolescents and adults in urban ghettos. 
These mlnimae were: 

A. The device had to present material^ih a variety 
of flexible ways - written, pictorial arid "auditory. Every 
avenue of input .must be possible, 

B. "Correct" responses must be promptly and tangibly 
rewarded. For this population, "getting the right answer" 
is not a meaningful reinforcement. • It is meaningful for. 
people who have been raised to value learning and to build 
self-esteem from symbolic achievement. Our young men and 
women need to receive things or money to feel rewarded by 
a machine. 

C. The device must have "alternate track" remedial 
capability at every step in the program. Errors must be 
dealt with automatically if the student’s motivation and 
progress are to be maintained, 

D. The machine must be highly reliable, simple to 
service, and housed in such a way asi.to be virtually 
indestructible. Our youngsters have not seen many complex 
devices in their lives - except from afar. Their urge to 
tinker is normally large, and many investigators have 
reported the disastrous costs to machinery of their 
starved curiosity, 

E* Programming must be simple enough for any teacher 
to undertake without expensive equipment. While packaging 
programs in special cartridges or on film or electronically 
coded tapes is undoubtedly dandy for a manufacturer or 
publisher, it not only increases the cost of automated 
instruction but makes it virtually impossible for a 
teacher to "localize" a program or tailor it to the special 
needs of a youngster or a group. 



Except Rzadiyig H>ig(i GoxOi which we discovered prior to its 
publication. Dr, Wohlman generously supplied pre-publication copies and 
advice so that we could use RHG in our tutorial program. 
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F« The cost of the machine must be reasonable* 
Ideally, we felt it should be reasonably easy for a 
"handy" high school boy to assemble from standard and 
Inexpensive parts* We set an initial goal of fifty 
dollars exclusive of sound, with the further goal that the 
machine should be able to synchronize a tape recorder.and.. 
slide projector without interfering with their normal 
function* 

After examining machines and directories of teaching 
devices',' we found that there were commercially available devices 
that would satisfy the first five conditions, but not the sixth* 
Those machines that presented tangible reward and alternate 
tracks cost too much for any but the wealthiest of school dis- 
tricts* Those that were reasonably priced, did not either 
reward (other tl- i by display of the "right" answer) or respond 
selectively to the student's behavior* 

After alternatively feeling despondent as electronic 
engineers told us that there was no inexpensive solution to 
the problem, and fantasying about ideas like putting modified 
"t a lking typewriters" into laundromats in poor neighborhoods, 
we set out to see if' we could design and builu n device that 
met our minimum specifications* 

A talented gadgeteer volunteered his help, and after a 
year of |rork, a device was developed that met all six 
requlrenwnts* 

Working from a manual, . students have successfully built 
the device* It rewards correct answers, proceeds to remedial 
materials when, a student errs, and skips remedial work and 
goes on to the next primary material as soon as a student's 
responses indicate his readiness* It positively synchronizes 
the tape recorder with a sensing head and any slide projector 
that has a remote-control feature* It need not use either 
since it has its own viewing area and presents typed or drawn 
visual materials* It is programmed on a standard polyethelene- 
lined roll of butcher paper with a conductor's paper punch* 

It can dispense a wide variety of rewards or tokens, and 
these can be easily changed by the teacher or tutor for each, 
student* 

A aetailed pictorial manual for the construction of this 
machine has been prepared as a separate volume of this report, 
and a request that it be made available for public non- commer- 
cial distribution has been submitted to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity* At the time of this report, arrangements for 
extensive field tests of the device are being made with various 
anti-poverty projects* A description of the reading program 
designed for use with the device follows this page* A segment 
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of the construction manual explaining the way in which the tape 
recorder we used was modified for synchronization to the teaching 
machine is attached to this chapter* 



The programmed material here produced was developed for the 
purpose of educating illiterate adolescents and adults in low socio- 
economic groups, where professional service is at a minimtim and peer 
groups can be used in teaching the learner. We envision the use^of this 
program in a setting where some supervision is available. In fact, our 
programming demands consultation with a knowledgeable person at certain 
intervals. This material was to be written in snoh a way as to bfpr^ented 
n a linear tape teaching machine which granted tangible rewards. 

Our original proposal was tc determine and outline the minimal 

tSs maZn! u <>« '=his machine, and to write a program for 

f? ^ controlled experiment comparing 

<!!! of the tangible reward given by the machine and the ^ 

^ *=° ® student. The materials in the 

marine part of the experiment were to have been closely adapted from the 
programmed books used in the other part of the experiment. It was for the 

thS^t^ experiment that it was considered essential 

materials used in the machine adaptation be as similar as possible 

“r** activity. This requirement posL a 

considerable number of problems in program writing. 



formal question of comparison of rewards was the 
fundamental question of whether or not we could actually teach reading on 

in^'wMcWeJ^'''^^ our demonstration program was running a tutorial program 
in which reading was taught, using, ‘Rzading in High QtoJi (RHG) , a develop- 

sc:eies, we decided early that this was the series we should 
4 ^® decided further that we would gear our adapta- 
^•fmp A section of RHG and not to the entire series. At the 

r^A was made, the development of the machine had not pro- 
to th^ guarantee an adequate tape recorder synchronization 

teaching the b* -f recorder we did not even want to consider 

teaching the beginning phase of phonics. Therefore, we narrowed our 

il Hi2 gZ adaptation of the middle section of fading 

necesfar^ ' experience to it, and changing materials where 



readin. J approach, teaching of 

main divisions: the teaching of sound; and! 

practice in using that sound in meaningful situations. 

an •fcniaf. premise used in RHG was that one proceeded by using 

^ isolated sound and then blending sounds to form words. The student, 

understand that words are composites of sounds, and 
that if you change a sound, you will most likely change the meaning of 



This problem was solved later. 
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of the construction manual explaining the way in which the tape 
recorder we used was modified for synchronization to the teaching 
machine is attached to this chapter. 



The programmed material here produced was developed for the 
purpose of educating illiterate adolescents and adults in low socio- 
economic groups, where professional service is at a minimum and peer 
groups can be used in teaching the learner. We envision the use of this 
Program in a setting where some supervision is available. In fact, our 
programming demands consultation with a knowledgeable person at certain 
intervals. This material was to be written in such a way as be presented 
on a linear tape teaching machine which granted tangible rew.*, as. 

Our original proposal was to determine and outline the minimal 
requirements for the mechanics of this machine, and to write a program for 
this machine. We also hope to set up a controlled experiment comparing 
the effectiveness of the tangible reward given by the machine and the 
interpersonal reward given by a tutor to a student. The materials in the 
machine part of the experiment were to have been closely adapted from the 
programmed books used in the other part of the experiment. It was for the 
purposes of this controlled experiment that it was considered essential 
that the materials used iu the machine adaptation be as similar as possible 
to the program used in the tutorial activity. This requirement posed a 
considerable number of problems in program writing. 

Beyond the formal question of comparison of rewards was the 
fund^ental question of whether or not we could actually teach reading on 
a machine. Since our demonstration program was running a tutorial program 
in which reading was taught, using RaacUng in High, GtcUi (RHG) , a develop- 
mental phonics series, we decided early that this was the series we should 
adapt "for the machine. We decided further that we would gear our adapta- 
tion to the middle section of RHG and not to the entire series. At the 
time this decision was made, the development of the machine had not pro- 
cee ed far enough to guarantee an adequate tape recorder synchronization 
t e mac ne. Without a tape recorder we did not even want to consider 
teaching the beginning phase of phonics. Therefore, we narrowed our 
problem down to producing an adaptation of the middle section of Reading 

^n H^gk Gecui, adding our experience to it, and changing materials where 
necessary. 



A Reading Vhagftxm» Using the phonetic approach, teaching of 
rp ling falls into to^o main divisions: the teaching of sound; and, 

itice in using that sound in meaningful situations. 

The major premise used in RHG was that one proceeded by using 
an isolated sound and then blending sounds to form words. The student, 
therefore, learns to understand that words are composites of sounds, and 
that if you change a sound, you will most likely change the meaning of 



This problem was s^'lved later. 



a word. We. followed this premise throughout, but added certain exercises 
that reflect a different way of dealing with sound patterns. Most par- 
ticularly, these are the exercises that involve discrimination. Here, 
the student is not asked to build words from isolated segments, but he 
is asked to find a common part of true words. Training in both techniques 
will sharpen the eye and ear of the student. 

We have developed a variety of exercises organized into sections 
for each digraph or diphthong taught. Each section goes through a similar 
series of steps and contains checkout points where the teacher tests the 
> student. There are certain elements in the rationale of this program 
which arc met throughout the program. First, since this is a phonetic 
approach to reading, ill vocabulary is controlled. Only those sounds 
that have been taught can be used.^ For this reason many early sentences 
will seem awkward and stiff. For example, ‘we could not use words such as 
were , etc,^ A second requirement of this rationale is that 
once a sound or concept has been taught, it must be reinforced through 
use in every section throughout the rest of the program. Third, after a 
sound, diphthong or digraph is taught, the student must be continually 
asked to discriminate and identify it from sounds that look alike (e..o); 
sounds that sound nearly the same (i..e); and the reversal of blends 
(ram.. arm). 

The PAxtgHm, Any student using our program would first have to , 
learn how to make words using all the short vowels, single consonant 
sounds, and certain consonant blends, excluding all digraphs and diphthongs. 
They would also need to know the sight words the and a. These were taught 
in the first section of BH6, but the student need not have learned them 
from there. Most of the digraphs and diphthongs are covered in our 
programmed material. 

The examples below will describe the steps by which a student 
is taken through one sound. It is to be noted that a number appearing 
above a frame sample indicates the number of that type of lesson to be 
used in order to teach the concept. Also, above each sample frame there 
will be an Indication as to how closely we coincided with RHG in the 
presentation of the material. This will be indicated as: CA., Closely 

Adapted; LA,.Ix)osely Adapted; and O,,our Original method of teaching the 
concept. 



A JP next to a frame identifies it as instructional or questioning 
material’ to be known as a primary frame. An R Identifies the frame as 
remedial - which is shown only to those who. make an incorrect response to 
the primary frame. We have used the sound tape at every primary frame 
level, and in at least one remedial frame level in each sequence. 



* ^e are Indebted to RHG. for saving us hours of work as we used 
many of tholr phonetically controlled sentence^ and stories. 






This problem will be discussed in our evaluation. 
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EACH SECTION IS INTRODUCED BY A SERIES OF EXERCISES TTiAT 
teach the INDENTIFICATION of a PARTICULAR DIGRAPH OR 
DIPHTHONG TO BE WORKED QN IN THAT SECTION. 



I. IDENTIFICATIO N 

TASKS: TO IDENTIFY A COKPOUND WITH 

A SOUND. 

TO TEACH THE SOUND OF A LETTER 
OR LETTERS AND ASSOCIATE IT 
WITH A KEY WORD ILLUSTRATED BY 
A PICTURE. 




P 



TO PAIR THE UPPER AND LOWER CASE 

OF A GIVEN DIGRAPH AND DISCRIMINATE • ■' 

THEM FROM THE OTHER LETTER COMBINATIQNS. 




THE FIRST REMEDIAL FRAME SHOWS 
THE UPPER AND LOWER CASE THAT 
FORM A PAIR. 



0 



AR = ar (1 i 
er (2 
ra (3 
ear (4 
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THE SECOND REMEDIAL FRAME POSES 
THE QUESTION OF PICKING THE ^ 
FOR THE KEY WORD IN A PICTURE. 



THE THIRD REMEDIAL SHOWS THE 
CORRECT ANSWER. 



II. IDENTIFICATION 

THE STUDENT IS- REQUIRED TO COMPLETE 
THE DIPHTHONG OR DIGRAPH THAT IS 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE PICTURE 

it = 1 EACH OF THESE 

JL_/ ' 

R, 

TT , , 



THE REMEDIAL FRAME SIMPLY SHOWS THE 
COMPLETED CORRECT ANSWER. 




ar 



as in 
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IN THIS TYPE OF LESSON THE STUDENT 
IS TO SUPPLY THE COMPLETE DIGRAPH. 



2=1 EACH OF THESE 



ar, AR 



IN THIS REMEDIAL THE PREVIOUS 
CHOICES ARE SHOWN^ THE CORRECT 
ANSWER IS BOXED. 



III. IDENTIFICATION 



THE INSTRUCTIONS ARE TO PICK LETTERS 
THAT DO NOT HAVE THE SOUND OF THE 
DIGRAPH BEING STUDIED. THIS LESSON 
FOCUSES UPON THE REVERSAL PROBLEM 
AND OTHER STUBBORN PROBLEMS IN 
VISUAL DISCRIMINATION. 




0 




0 







AR ar Ar 




• 
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THE REMEDIAL FRAME REINTRODUCES THE 
PICTURE AND ISOLATES THE LETTERS 
THAT DO NOT RELATE TO IT. 



IV. COMPOUNDING 



IN THIS ‘TYPE OF LESSON THE STUDENT IS TO COMPOUND THE NEW SOUND 
WITH KNWN CONSONANTS. THIS COMPOUNDING DOES NOT INCLUDE WORDS 
WITH MEANING. NEXT, THE STUDENT IS REQUIRED TO PAIR THE UPPER 
AND LOWER CASE BLENDS OF THE SAME SOUND. 



1 0 





per (1 
gar (2 

PAR = par (5 
pra (4 



THIS TYPE OF LESSON REQUIRES AN AURAL AS WELL AS VISUAL 
DISCRIMINATION. THE STUDENT IS REQUIRED TO COMPLETE A BLEND, 
THE INSTRUCTION BEING GIVEN THROUGH THE TAPE RECORDER. 

THE REMEDIAL SEQUENCE IN THIS LESSON SHOWS THE CORRECT ANSWER 
AND THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE WRONG ANSWERS. THE SOUND TAPE 
REVIEWS ALL THE BLENDS SHOWN. 

^ = 2 EACH OF THESE. W REPEATED WITH I. E. BAR, OR 

OTHER SIMILAR BLENDS. 

PAR 

par 




CHECKOUT 



AT THIS POINT THE STUDENT’S PERFORMANCE IS EVALUATED BY THE TEACHER* 
THIS IS A LESSON IN WHICH THE TEACHER DICTATES /AND THE STUDENT 
WRITES HIS RESPONSES. 

■ A. TEACHER’S INSTRUCTIQN TO STUDENT: 

"WRITE THE SOUND THAT IS THE SAME IN THESE WORDS." 

1. FAR . . . BAR 

2. START . . . MARKET 

3. HAT ... MAN 

A. RAT . . . PACK 

5. CARPET . . ..DARN ■ 

B. TEACHER’S INSTRUCTIONS: 

"WRITE THESE BLENDS AS I SAY THEM. THEY MAY OR MAY 
NOT BE REAL WORDS." 



1. DAR 

2. DEAR 

3. RAD 

4. DAP 

5. ARM 

6. TERM 

7. FORM 

8. FARMER 

IF STUDENT MISSES ANY ^ BLENDS^ HE IS TO REVIEW THE- 
AR IDENTIFICATION TAPE. 



V. 



DISCRIMINATION 



THE PURPOSE OF THIS SERIES IS TO TEACH THE STUDENT 
TO QUICKLY SPOT SOUND COf-IBINATIONS IN GIVEN LISTS 
OF WORDS OR NONSENSE SYLLABLES. (TRACKING) 

THE STUDENT IS REQUIRED TO PICK THE LETTER 
COMBINATION THAT IS THE SAME IN EACH WORD. SOME- 
TIMES THE CONSISTANT PATTERN IS THE REVERSAL Or 
THE SOUND UNDER STUDY. 

4=2 EACH OF LISTS CAPITALIZED 
2 EACH OF LISTS IN LOWER CASE 



0 



cart, spark, mark, card| 
star, far, hard, jar, 
smart, park 

ra (1 
ar (2 
rt (3 
ark (4 



THE REMEDIAL FRAMES UNDERLINE THE CONSISTA'T 
PATTERN IN THE WORDS AND REINFORCES IT BY 
REPEATING IT AT THE BOTTOM. 
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HERE THE STUDENT IS INSTRUCTED ORALLY TO FIND 
THAT GROUP OF WORDS IN WHICH EACH WORD CONTAINS 
THE GIVEN DIPHTHONG OR DIGRAPH. IN THIS CASE, 
THOSE GROUPS CONTAINING INCORRECT PATTERNS ARE 
VERY CLOSE VISUALLY TO THE CORRECT PATTERN; 
I.E., J^AS DISCRIMINATED FROM 

2 = 1- LISTS CAPITALIZED 
1 - LISTS IN LOWER CASE 



1) hard, fear, cart, 
clear, card 

2) trap, brat, brag, 
brand, drag 

3) smart, stand, dart, 
fan, bark 

4) part, spark, bam, | 
dark, stars 

^ i 



THE REMEDIAL SEQUENCE REPEATS THE PREVIOUS 
LISTS WITH THE DIPHTHONG IN QUESTION 
REPEATED BELOW. 



THIS REMEDIAL FRAME RETESTS THE STUD£^4T ON 
THE ORIGINAL CONCEPT OF IDENTIFICATION. 
HO^JEVER, THESE CHOICES ARE A SERIES OF 
DIPHT-iONGS AND DIGRAPHS RATHER THAN WORDS 



1) hard, fear, cart, 

ar ar 

clear, card 
ar 

2) trap, brat, brag 
brand, drag 

3) smart, stand 

ar 

dart, fan, bark 
ar ar 

4) part, spark, bam, 

ar ar ar 
dark, stars, 
ar ar 




THIS REMEDIAL FRAME UNDERLINES THE 
REQUIRED SOUND AND BOXES THAT ROW 
WHICH CONTAINS ONLY THE REQUIRED 
SOUND. 




p 
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VI. COMPOUNDING TO MAKE A MEANINGFUL WORD 



THE PURPOSE OF THIS GROUP IS TO ADD ^ TO 
OTTiER LETTERS, THUS MAKING MEANINGFUL WORDS; 
AND TO UNDERSTAND THE MEANING OF THESE WORDS- 

THE STUDENT IS ASKED TO WRITE WORDS ON A 
PIECE OF PAPER BY ADDING THE GIVEN 
DIPHTHONG TO GIVEN CONSONANTS. 



ALL WORDS TO BE WRITTEN ARE SHQVN IN 
THE FRAMES, FOUR AT A TIME. 

THE STUDENT IS TO CHECK HIS WRITING. THE 
STUDENT IS GIVEN THE DEFINITION OF EACH 
WORD, AND IS THEN ASKED TO PICK THAT ■ 

WORD WHICH FITS A DEFINITION GIVEN BY THE 
SPEAKER. THE DEFINITION MAY BE IN THE FORM 
OF ASKING FOR A SYNONYM, ANTONYM, CATEGORY, 
OR, FILLING IN THE BLANK LEFT IN THE 
SENTENCE. 



SOUND IS INDISPENSIBLE FOR THIS TYPE OF 
LESSON BECAUSE UNTIL THEY REACH A CERTAIN 
POINT, OUR STUDENTS CANNOT READ ALL THE 
WORDS REQUIRED FOR INSTRUCTION, AND 
BECAUSE MANY WORDS ARE TOO ABSTRACT TO BE 
PICTURED. 



VII. COMPOUNDING TO VISUAL f€ANING 



THE STUDENT LEARNS TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN 
NONSENSE BLENDS AND REAL WORDS. THE 
STUDENT IS REQUIRED TO SELECT THE MEANINGFUL 
WORD FROM. A GROUP OF MEANINGLESS COMBINAT,ONS. 

REVERSALS AND LCOK ALIKES ARE USED TO CHE’.X 
IF STUDENT IS PROPERLY BLENDING SOUNDS. 



\ 




I'TO 3 0 
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THIS REMEDIAL SHO-JS THE BLENDS ^ ™ 

FRAME COMPLETELY WRITTEN OUT. THE VOICE 
ASKS THE STUDENT TO READ WITH HIM EACH OF 
wf cSImtlONS, AND THEN HE IS TO CHOOSE 

THE real’ WORD. 



THIS REMEDIAL SHOWS THE ONLY REAL WORD. 

writ™ SEVERAL TIMES USING BOTH THE 
^PFR AND LOWER CASE LETTERS. THE TAPE 
TcORD^ IS USED TO SAY THE WORD WITH THE 

STUDENT. 



IT 



VIII. COMPOUNDING ■ 

THE STUDENT IS ASKED TO MAKE A MEANINGFUL 
WORD BY COMPLETING A BLEND. 

mST OF THE WORDS FORMED WILL CONTAIN THE 
SOUND STUDIED IN THAT SECTION; HOWEVER, 
PAST SOUNDS ARE ALV/AYS REINTRODUCED. 

ALL WORDS WILL BE EASILY MEANINGFUL ^D 
THERE WILL BE ONLY ONE POSSIBLE ANSWER. 



THE CHOICES THAT FINISH THE BLEND WILL VARY*. 









park 


(1 




nark 


(2 




sam 


(3 




pam ■ 

1 


(4 
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I ■ THEY MAY LOOK ALIKE 

Q THFY MAY SOUND NEARLY THE SAME „ m-, 

R* THEY MAY BE OF A BLEND RATHER THAN A SINGUUR 
SOUND A DIGRAPH OR DIPHTHONG MAY BE BROKEN. 

II T^B^END GROUND TO BE PRCVIDED ^Y BE AT 

• ml Winning, middle, or b.o of the word. 




0 
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• 
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(1 




d 


(2 




g 


C3 




r 


C4 ' 
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THE REMEDIAL FRAME SHOWS THE CORRECT WORD. 
THE STUDENT IS ASKED TO PRESS THE BUTTON 
WHOSE NUMBER IS THAT OF THE LETTER WHICH 
COMPLETED THE WORD. 



THE NEXT TWO REMEDIALS ARE THE REVERSAL 
OF THE PRIMARY FRAME. THE SAME WORD 
MUST BE FORMED, BUT BECAUSE OF THE 
REVERSAL OF THE REQUIRED PART, THE 
CHOICES W.ILL VARY. 



> 



c ar 

c (1 
d (2 
g (3 
r (4 




i 




IX. VISUAL MEANING 

THIS SECTION CHECKS THE STUDENT*S ABILITY 
TO READ MEANINGFUL MATERIAL. 

THE STUDENT IS REQUIRED TO PLACE A GIVEN 
WORD WITHIN ONE OF FOUR SENTENCES. 

THIS METHOD ALLOWS MORE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
READING THAN THE USUAL SENTENCE THAT IS TO 
BE PROVIDED WITH A MISSING WORD. 



P 



r 

i 



8 0 



start 

1) car cannot run 

on 

2) His car can i£ 
it has gas. 

3) Bill his car 

with FgalTon o£ gas. 

4) winter is fun for . 

Stan and . 



Ij 

! 

. ! 



! 
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THESE SENTENCES MAY BE GROSSLY DIFFERENT 

Tmmm, or, oimes be 

AS TO PLURALITY^ TIME, PERSON, ETC. 



THE FIRST REMEDIAL FRAME SHOWS THE PROPER 
SENTENCE WITH THE ORIGINAL WORD UNDERLINED. 
T^E vSra read the SENTENCE WI*m THE 

STUDENT. 



THE SECC^D REMEDIAL FRAME IS A SENTENCE 

WITH ONE WORD MISSING . . . 

MAY BE THE SATC AS THE ORIGINAL GIVEN 

WORD OR A FORM OF IT. 

THE REMEDIAL MUST CONTAIN ALL THE MAJOR 
WORDS FOUND IN THE PRIMARY QUESTION. 



THIS REMEDIAL SHOWS THE SENTENCES WITH 
the correct ANSWER 

STUDENT IS ASKED AGAIN TO LOCATE THAT 
WORD AMONG THE CHOICES. 




R 



I 



Bill cannot start his 
car on winter mornings, 



I 

i 



starts 

start 

far 

for 



(1 

(2 

C3 

(4 
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X. FUN LE7TER SCRAMBLING 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS LESSON IS TO UNDERSTA-..- 
THAT LETTERS CAN BE ARRANGED TO NAKE WORDS. 

THIS IS A SPELLING LESSON. THIS LESSON 
CHALLENGES IHE STUDENT TO USE HIS STOREHOUSE 
OF PHONETIC ANALYSIS. 

THE STUDENT IS TO SPELL A WORD THAT IS INFERRED 
THROUGH CONTEXTUAL CLUES. THE FIRST LETTER OF 

, the word is provided, the other letters of the 

WORD ARE LISTED BELOW^ PLUS ONE EXTRA LETTER. 

.THE STUDENT MUST SELECT THAT EXTRA LETTER WHICH 
IS NOT NEEDED TO COMPLETE THE WORD IN THE SENTENCE . 



A s 


glimmers in 


the dark, 




d 


(1 


a 


(2 


r 


(3 


t 


(4. 



T iE LETTER CHOICES MAY FORM A WORD^ BUT NOT 
IHE WORD ASKED FOR IN THE CONTEXTUAL CLUE. 
ONLY ONE ANSWER IS POSSIBLE 

THE REMEDIAL FRAME SHO/S ALL THE POSSIBLE , 
LETTER COI^INATIONS WITH THE CORRECT WORD 
IN A BOX. HOWEVER^ THE STUDENT IS AGAIN 
ASKED TO CHOOSE THAT LETTER WHICH IS NOT 
NEEDED TO SPELL THE WORD . THE VOICE TAPE 
SHOULD GO TtiROUGH ALL THE COMBINATIONS 
WITH THE STUDENT. 



R 



IN THE SECOND REMEDIAL^ THE STUDENT WILL 
DISCOVER THAT HE HAS MADE THE SAME WORD AS 
IN THE PRIMARY QUESTION^ FOR IT WILL BE THE 
ONLY WORD POSSIBLE. IF IN THE PRIMARY FRAME 
THE FIRST LEHER WAS GIVEN^ THEN IN THE 
REMEDIAL FRAME THE LAST LETTER IS GIVEN. 



R 



THE REMEDIAL FRAME IS THE SAME AS IN 
THE FIRST REMEDIAL FRAME. 
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XI. READING COMPREHENSION 



THE PURPOSE OF THIS SECTION IS TO HAVE THE STUDENT READ IN 
A MEANINGFUL CONTEXT AMD TO TEST THE COMPREHENSION AND 
RETENTION OF WHAT IS READ. 



AN ENTIRE STORY^ OR SECTION OF A STORY, IS SHOWN ON A FRAME, 
THE STORY IS THEN FOLLOWED BY A SERIES OF STATEMENTS. THE 
STUDENT IS TO PICK THAT STATEMENT WHICH IS TRUE AS RELATED 
IN THE STORY. THE TRUE STATEMENT MAY BE TAKEN EXACTLY 
FROM THE TEXT OR INFERRED FROM THE EVENTS IN THE TEXT. THE 
UNTRUE STATEMENTS MAY VARY AS TO TIME, PERSON, NUMBER OR 



EVENT. 



THE STORY- 

A LONG STORY MAY HAVE TO BE DIVIDED INTO 
SEVERAL FRAMES. IT IS SUC-GESTED THAT IN 
THE BEGINNING THE QUESTIONING FOLLOW AFTER 
EACH STORY FRAME. WHEN THE STUDENT IS' MO.RE 
. ADEPT, HE MAY BE REQUIRED TO READ A STORY 
OF SEVERAL FRAMES IN SUCCESSION BEFORE 
RESPONDING. 



CA 



TONSILS 



PICKING THE FACT- 

THE- NUMBER OF FRAMES DEPENDS UPON THE 
CONTENTS OF THE STORY. 



1. Cliff* s mom got 
mad. 

2. Cliff* s dad got 
bad tonsils. 

3. Cliff* s mom got 
ill. 



IN THE FIRST REMEDIAL FRAME THE STORY 
IS REPEATED WITH THE FACT AS STATED IN 
THE PRIMARY BEING UNDEF LINED. AS THIS 
STORY MAY HAVE TO BE REPEATED MANY 
TIMES FOR THE ONE WHO CONTINUES TO 
r^AKE ERRORS, THE TAPE T'AY WISH TO 
READ THF ENTIRE STORY \ ^AME WITH THE 
.STUDENT. 



R 



>>>>>>>>>>> 

Cliff* s mom got ill. • 
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THIS REMEDIAL FRAME HAS THE STUDENT 
COMPLETE A PHRASE THAT MAKES A SENTENCE 
INTO A TRUE STATEMENT AS RELATED IN 
THE STORY. 



THIS REMEDIAL FRAME PRESENTS THE 
CORRECT ANSWER, WITH THE PHRASE TO 
BE CHOSEN UNDERLINED. 



Cliff* s mom . 

1) got well. 

2) got will. 

3) . got ill. 

4) is not ill. 

0 

1 1 ■■ ■ ■ ■■!«»■■.■ * 

R 



Cliff *s mom got 



: Cliff* s mom got ill. 



Moi?t of the frames that we wrote, like the ones described above, 
sounds and blending. We also wrote a smaller number of lessons to 
teach the following: 

1, Lower Case Letters . Reading in High GeoA teaches only 
the upper case letters in~the first oft=its three cycles.' As we 
began our programming at the second leve, we had to include 
lessons on lower case letters. Those students already knowing 
the upper and lower case letters would, of course, bypass this 

section. 



2. Identification of vowels and consonants . 

3. How to add a suffix and inflecti onal endings,. 

4. How to find the root of a word. 

5. . When the final £ is used in a verb form. 
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*IHE SERIES 



The following list shows., the order in which our material was 
presented. An asterisk is placed next to those section which we intro- 
duced and were not taught in Reading in High, GzaA. 

Lower Case Letters 

* Vowels and Consonants 

* Final ^ on a verb 
. * ER ■ 

* Suffix and stem - est, ed, er, en 
EA 

* OR 
OW 

' ■ IR 
EE 
AR 

* Story . . . FREEDOM 
WH 
OA 

The remaining diphthongs and digraphs can be covered in the 

same way. 

Lessons on the following need to be added to complete this 
reading program: 



Suffixes 

Syllabication 

Accent 



Spelling - reading rules (i.e. silent e) 
More Stories 

Alphabet - giving the letter itSMname 
and order. 
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Evalustion 



I«Jhat we have done is to write the skeleton key for a reading 
program plus examples of how that basic outline can be applied to the 
teaching of phonics. Using this guide a full program could easily be 
completed with using those additional sections recommended on the 
preceding page. 

We suggest that a personns^riring this program not depend upon 
the order in which succeeding sounds are introduced in Hzading Jiji iiigk 
G<L(Vi% They should feel free to introduce such vTord' groups as he, she, 
we, go and so at an earlier point than is done in RHG, By doing this, 
smoothly flowing stories and sentences could be written. Also, it would 
be desirable to teach groups of sounds in meaningful categories, i,e,, 
er, ir, ur. 

As the machine is now designed, we can present one hundred 
frames on a roll of paper. This includes primary and remedial frames. 
This means that if a student gets all the primary questions right, and 
bypasses all the remedial frames, he would only have about twenty-five 
to thirty questions to answer on a roll. This would barely cover the 
introduction of a section on a sound. We believe that it would be most 
sensible if all the questions and remedials pertaining to one sound were 
included on one roll. Therefore, we recommend the use of larger spools 
or thinner paper than is recommended in the manual on the construction of 
the machine. For this program, a spool should hold 300 frames. 
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Section D =» Counseling and Psychotherapy 

As our work with families and youths progressed we found 
an. overwhelming need for individual counseling services of an intensive 
natureo Psychologists and social workers who were enrolled as members 
of the Professional Service Corps initially undertook such counseling^ 
and trained Family Agents to deal with specific cases where possibleo 
With no mental health resource in the community ^ it became obvious 
that one needed to be establishedo 

One of the real assets of this staffing pattern is that the 
Professional Service Corps member is also a leader in the larger com- 
munity and can often bring about social change more rapidly than 
official agencies cano Through her contacts and work in Mental Health 
Activities one of our Family Agents was able to initiate a series of 
events which led to the establishment of a permanent branch of the 
Benjamin Rush Clinic in Venice 5 located less than two blocks from the 
Pacific Community Centero Supported by the Community Chest and State 
matching funds 5 the Clinic provides a short term treatment for psy- 
chiatric crises 0 

Through others on our staff 9 the Psychological Clinic j, a 
voluntary treatment service operated by the Los Angeles Society of 
Clinical Psychologists 5 agreed to accept referrals for long term 
treatment of individuals for whom the limited number of contacts 
available from the Benjamin Rush Clinic was inadequateo This rep- 
resented a departure in policy for them^ and this contact with the 
very poor and with the Professional Service Corps played a large 
role in their subsequently providing county^wide services for Head 
Start nurseries 5 setting up a tutorial program for disadvantaged 
children 5 and undertaking a program in their county=-wide work which 
is essentially similar to our Family Agent programo 

Yet another member of our staff interested the local 
chapter of the National Association of Social Workers in this 
critical service need© Its Private P' ictice Council with a small 
grant from the Neumeyer Foundation ^ established the Los Angeles 
Social Work Treatment Service ^ a decentralized low-cost service 
staffed by volunteer social workers© This service accepts a wide 
variety of clients 5 and has developed additional volunteer psy- 
chiatric and psychological resources© Their professional knowl- 
edge of and contacts in social agencies has provided yet another 
avenue of administrative appeal and advocacy for the poor© 

Having its own resources (the Family Agents) for people 
whose problems x^ere rooted in their immediate realities and having 
developed resources for those with critical "internal'* problems j, 
we undertook to meet yet another counseling need we found in our 
x-7ork with youth© 

Venice High School serves a very large area in Western 
and Southwestern Los Angeles© A well-rung large public high school^ 
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its students are primarily Anglos ^ and come from middle income 
homes. The minority group child and the child of a poor family 
are outnumbered and easily lost in this situation. Though actively 
concerned with these youngsters j, most of whom drop-out before grad- 
uatiouo the School^ s paucity of counseling staff and remedial programs 
made it impossible to do the preventive job that the School itself 
recognized. 

Multifailure Counseling 

After the establishment of the "Miracle Workers" ^ a drop- 
out prevention club (described in part C of Chapter Vg below), the 
girls* vice-principal indicated her wish to see the establishment of 
a more intensive individual counseling service for girls who were 
on the verge of dropping-out of school. 

The symptoms that precede *‘dropping-out" are clear and 
easy to recognize. A sudden increase in absences, an increase in 
hostility, and a sharp dropoff in academic achievement in virtually 
all subjects are invariable correlates of decision to leave school. 

Girls who displayed these syn^toras were referred, initially, 
to the *’Miracle Workers", and then to a Professional Service Corps 
member who served as a counselor to them as individuals. These Pro- 
fessional Service Corps members had had prior training and experience 
in case work and had served as Family Agents before getting this assign- 
ment. 



They discovered that the most commonly stated reasons these 
youngsters gave for leaving school had to do with their feeling of 
isolation and worthlessness. Rejected by the middle class Anglo 
children, frozen out of status-giving clubs, unable to compete with 
the clothing and cars of the middle class Anglo girls, and, usually, 
barely passing in their course work, they felt lost, inept, invisible, 
and unwanted. 

Working closely with the Mirr Workers and the sewing 
classes, a multi-pronged program was ir. .uted. 

As described below, the Miracle Workers developed activities 
which gave them status on campus and in the school newspaper. For the 
first time minority group girls were elected to school-wide offices. 

The sewing classes at our Family Skill Center obtained the 
fabrics and patterns which allowed these girls to be dressed in keep- 
ing with current teen-age fashion. 

The Charm Course taught them hair styling and make-up tech- 
niques to coii5)lete the change in their appearance. 
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{ ) The Professional Service Corps member assigned as 

multifailure counselor dealt sensitively with their self-concept, 
their often pressing home problems, the teen-age conflicts which 
become so much exaggerated in the crowded, barren, and dangerous 
life of the ghetto. Where indicated, Family Agents have been 
. assigned to the homes of these girls, and other resources brought 

V J to bear. 



Focused on preventing drop-out behavior, this integrated 
* program was apparently successful. The forty girls who entered the 

program finished the school year with passing grades. 

Other Counseling Activities 



O 
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Obviously, counseling was part of all of the programs 
we operated. It took place in the Family Agent program, in our 
employment services, in the clubs, in our remedial activities, and, 
even in the legal services and consumer education program. These 
activities are described in their program contexts elsewhere in this 
report. 
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Section E The Employment Program 



Introduction 



One of the remarks for which Calvin Coolidge is remr 
embered is that "when people are out of work, unemployment results”. 
The statement is perhaps less fatuous than it seems. For unemployment 
means not only a lack of wages, but a lack of occupation and the loss 
of self-identity in a work-oriented society. It means idle days, 
boredom and the gradual loss of self-respect that comes from the real- 
ization that one’s labor is worth nothing to anyone. To be unemployed 
means to have nothing to d( and no place to go. Quite apart from its 
economic effects, the psychological Impact is ennervating. 

The unemployment rate in the country, and in this area is 
highest for youth between the ages of 16 and 21, particularly those 
who have dropped out of school, have police records, and are members 
of minority populations. The same attitudes which caused them to 
drop out of school, preclude the possibility that they will take 
advantage of such trade and technical school opportunities as exist. 

In a technologically advanced labor market, they are precluded from 
gaining the skills needed for stable employment. As one unemployed^ 
teen-ager summarized the situations "Jobs haven’t gone away. They’ve 
gone up.” And the question is, how can these youths close the gap to 
where the jobs are? 

For this reason, the youth employment program was developed 
in two phases. The first phase, which extended for the duration of 
the project, was an intake, job orientation and placement program. 

For the first six months of operation, this was conducted in con- 
junction with the Santa Monica office of the State Department of Em- 
ployment. All 721 youth served in either phase of the program were 
processed through this process. The second phase, supported by a 
grant from the Office of Ecoi :)inic Opportunity, lasted twelve weeks, 
in the middle of the first year of operation, and was a pre-employ- 
ment training program designed to provide simple work skills and 
habits, remedial reading, and psychological counseling in a forty 
hour a week program, for which trainees were paid $20.00 a week. 

These two phases are separately described and evaluated. 

Phase I 



Planned and operated in cooperation with the Santa Monica 
office of the State Department of Enqployment, this program used the 
standard employment forms and procedures of that department. A full- 
time vocational counselor was assigned to the program; testing was 
made available as needed. The employment office opened with a staff 
of three Professional Service Corps members in addition to the coun- 
selor from the State Employment Department. 
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nther experience of the Department of Employment and of 

program, it was apparent that most of the unemployed 
youth in the area were school drop-outs; many had very limited reading 
skills and could not even fill out the forms necessary to apply for a 

drove 8®r, Social Security cards. Many 

rove without a driver s license, in part because they could not read 

*^®st and were embarrassed to admit this to an 

Ibis, of course, increased 

e likelihood that, if they did not already have police records, they 
soon would. The dress and appearance of these youth were such that 

a high in any group of potential applicants. Having 

f f accepted themselves as failures, their attitudes 

toward the^elves and work were such that they neither expected nor were 
likely to be successful on a job if one could be found* 

*.•11 office was opened at the Pacific Community Center, essen- 

tially a very large store with three private offices and a large main 
room. Furnished with a couch, tables and chairs as well as the desks, 
an attempt was made to keep the atmosphere informal. 

TTao ■? *. applicant who filled out an application for employment 

was interviewed by a PSC member . who attempted to be warm and friendly 
and gain as much additional and personal information as was possible. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the applicant was usually given an 
appointment for vocational counseling and asked to return on the follow- 
ing Tuesday or Friday to see a film and take part in a group orientation 
discussion conducted by one of the staff. 

• *. an adjunct to and "warm-up” device for the group counseling, 

n orientation film was produced by project staff. Presented as a series 
of colored slides S3mchronized with a tape recorder, a series of "job 
interviews was presented using local youngsters as cast and local settings 
as background. This slide-tape film ostensibly covered such topics as 
grooming, conduct of a job interview, filling out forms, and job behavior. 

® problems of discrimination, parent- 

child conflicts, culture-conflict, schooling, Impulsivity, and inter- 
generational tensions. 

The group discussion which followed the film usually picked 

up the covert content and, we believe, shortened the length of group 
counseling, ^ f 



Initially most of the applicants were asked to take an apti- 
tude test administered by the Department of Employment, though this pro- 
cedure was later dropped both because the test proved too threatening 
to the youth and because the test scores proved to be of little practical 

11S6 • 



Those applicants who did not need these procedures, because 
they were judged to be immediately employable, were referred to jobs 
either obtained from the Department of Employment, developed by the Pro- 
fessional Service Corps staff, or from the morning newspapers. 
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Rote, 0^ the StCL^^o Though the Professional Service Corps 
members who did the intake and led the group discussions had no pre- 
vious experience as employment counselors they had other compensating 
attributes© They were unhampered by the restrictions on time and in- 
volvement which usually regulate governmental agencies© They had pre- 
vious experience in working with various kinds of youth groups and 
were skilled in techniques of working with groups in a non-authori- 
tarian setting© Their approach was on a person-to-person basis j and they 
were free to engage in conversation with the youth in areas of concern 
to the youth and not limited to their employment needs© For most of 
the youths, this was an unprecedented experiences, and many began to 
arrive daily simply to talk to a syiiQ)athetiCs) non- authoritarian adult. 

Some of the youth came twice a week to all the group dis- 
cussions j, and the job orientation sessions began to take on the aspect 
of an open forum© The range of subjects widened from job opportunities 
to fightings) narcotics s) the police j, parenthood p and other problems 
relevant to their life situations© The structure of these discussions 
was minimal 5 and control was exerted only when necessary to encourage 
the less verbal and to summarize the viewpoints expressed© But factual 
informationp ethical standards and methods of problem solving had a 
natural relevance to most discussions p and by the use of weighted 
questions p the group was led to discover that relevance© 

Tks, PAjObt^'iii and -tke. Population From these conversations 
and discussions p some of the handicaps of the young people became 
increasingly apparent? their ignorance of basic economics p law, 
sex and moral! tyj their lack of emotional involvement with their 
parents 5 their rootlessness in the community; and their underlying, 
almost paralyzing fear of any independent or individual action© Most 
of these problems were too con5>lex and too profound to be mitigated 
to any perceptible degree by the superficial means available at the 
Center. Only one of them could bep and in some cases was, modified 
by the frequent and voluntary contacts between the teen-agers and the 
staff© This was their fear of doing anything alone p and of going to any 
unfamiliar place© Since many of them failed to keep appointments for 
job or Job Corps interviews, members of the staff began to take them 
to the appointments and often waited for them© Personal conversations 
with potential employers were a routine preliminary to sending out 
most applicants p and were also a means of avoiding the referral not 
only of the unqualifiedp but also of those whose insecurity would be 
increased by a failure to get the job© Many were not sent out on any 
regular referrals since their chances of being hired were too slight 
and their lack of confidence was already too acute© What originally 
was thought to be a problem of motivationp i©e©p of a negative atti- 
tude toward workings came to be seen more accurately as a problem of 
a deeply rooted sense of inferiority based on the feeling that they 
were of no use or value to anyone© This feeling made them susceptible 
to anxiety reactions and they defensivley avoided any new or ego-threat- 
ening experience. To counteract thisp a personal concern was combined 
with all kinds of reassurance and encouragement on the part of the staff 
in the hope that some measure of self-respect might be developed under 
such influence© 
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This concern was manifested in many ways* The sin5>lest 
(and perhaps the most effective) expression of it was an interested 
listening to their problems and a casual) non-critical interrogation 
to suggest practical ways of solving them# This was done informally 
on a person-to-person basis although their "partners” or friends were 
usually present. In addition, this attitude of concern was "acted out" 
in a number of ways, such as serving as liason between them and their 
parole or probation officers (who were openly appreciative of such 
interest in their clients); contacting vice-principals of the schools 
to ask for readmission of some who had been expelled; help with tests 
for a driver’s license; loans for carfare, gas and lunches; messenger 
service to reach those without telephones; help with letter writing and 
phone calls; and chauffering for any number of reasons* 

The information collected from these dialogues was helpful in 
providing some generalized knowledge about the teen-agers of the area* 
Racial and ethnic factors divided them in about the same way that such 
factors divide any mixed group, which was shown not by an overt display 
of hostility or prejudice but by the arrangement of sub-groupings. Ne- 
groes, Mexicans and Caucasians formed slightly separate clumps, and 
touched only tangentailly* In a discussion involving eight or ten, each 
member sat beside at least one of his own sub-group since no one attended 
such a meeting without a "partner". Except for some of the Caucasian 
boys, new applicants usually came in twos or threes, often accomnanled 
by someone who had come ir previously* This was primarily for psycho- 
logical protection, but in some cases the local gang situation made 
grouping advisable for physical defense as well. The division by sexes 
was notable: girls came in with girls, boys with boys. A few married 
couples came in together, but in only two or three cases did a boy bring 
in his girlfriend* 

The applicants also fell into different socio-economic classes 
which can be roughly described as lower middle and lower, although the 
distinctions between them were not always clear* Each class had members 
of all the racial and ethinic groups, but in general, the lower middle 
class young people had more years of school, more conventional hair cuts 
and more self-assurance* There were, however, numerous exceptions. Those 
who were clearly of this class had the least need of the services at the 
Center, came in only a few times, were expecting to find jobs, and could 
have been served equally well by the Santa Monica office of the Depart- 
ment of Employment* 

Among the others of both classes, there was an observable 
difference in levels of maturity* One basic measure of maturity is the 
ability to foresee consequences and to forego an immediate satisfaction 
either for a future one or because of the penalty it may entail* It is 
an ability which enables an individual to stay on a tough or a dull job 
and to stay out of legal and economic difficulties* This ability was 
conspicuously lacking in many of the teen-agers. The capacity to see a 
relationship between an act and the situation likely to result from that 
act was so poorly developed in some cases that it suggested a deficient 
mentality, though test scores often did not substantiate this suggestion* 
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Among the applicants at the employment center were both 
non-delinquent and deliquent youth whose offenses ranged from minor 
misdemeanors to felonies. These offenses often seemed to be the result 
of impulsive rather than premeditated behavior. Both the criminal records 
and the impulsivity which led to them made these youth difficult to place 
and, once placed, made ic difficult for them to hold a job. 

Once the program was fully organized and two additional staff 
members assigned to job development, there were usually more job open- 
ings than there were applicants. The problem was two-fold: finding 

applicants who had any employability, i.e. work attitudes appropriate 
to the job interviews, and, for those hired, in keeping them on the job. 

To deal with the first problem, the decision was made to seek Federal 
funding for a p re-vocational work training program described under 
Phase II. 



An illustration of the problems encountered in keeping youth 
on the job once they had found jobs occurred when the VA issued a call 
for aides, paying $1.25 an hour for a forty hour week. Fourteen appli- 
cants were referred from the Center; eleven were driven to the interview 
by staff members to help them fill out the forms. Thirteen of the appli- 
cants were hired, but only five remained on the job more than a week. 

When asked why they had quit, the responses were: (1) did not have the 

money for gas to get to work until payday; (2) was confused by the dir- 
ections given for getting to the locat-on for the physical examination 
(actually may have been fear of the examination itself; (3) assigned 
to a building different from the one his friend was assigned; (4) assigned 
to the neuropsychiatric hospital, about which neighbors who had worked in 
the wards had told frightening stories; (5) quit because his friend quit. 
The first reason indicates a basic handicap of any impoverished person in 
getting or keeping a job - it takes at least some money to be in a position 
to earn more money. The other fotir reasons are illustrations of the fear- 
fulness which prevents many in this population from taking advantage of 
opportunities. To many of these youth, their major support is from their 
participation and activity in a gang. The new and different work situa- 
tion was too threatening unless they could face it together* They ex- 
pressed resentment towards the staff of the VA for trying to separate 
them, and were so overwhelmed by their own fears and needs that they were 
not able to understand the employer and job needs. 

Thus, while the referral rate was very high, and even the 
placement was high, the number of youth who stayed for any length 

of time on a job was much lower.. 

On tua basis of these experiences, it would appear that pro- 
grams which focus only on job development and job placement can expect 
to meet with limited success among this population segment. While the 
development of jobs is an important aspect of the war on poverty, the 
development of the manpower who are to fill those jobs is crucial. 
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During this phase of the program^ no job training was 
available. However, because a very large number of the young men 
who applied for jobs said they were interested in Auto Mechanics, 
an arrangement was made with Santa Monica City College to offer a 
special class in this subject. The tw 3-hour class was offered twice 
a week and was taught by the regular instructor; the Center provided 
tool kits and transportation for those who enrolled in the class. The 
class was, however, more instructive to the planners than to the stu- 
dents. Though more than 40 youth had expressed Interest in the class, 
and registration was limited to the 20 who expressed the greatest 
interest, no student attended all classes. In fact, most classes had 
fewer than five trainees in attendance, even though the staff went to 
their homes to pick them up for the '.lasses. Because of the constantly 
shifting attendance, it was difficult for the instructor to maintain a 
course of instruction. In the hope of Increasing interest, the level 
of instruction was lowered, and this down-grading resulted in the drop- 
out of those who wanted technical Instruction. Despite checks on the 
distribution and return of the 20 tool kits, virtually all the tools 
disappeared before the cancellation of the class. It soon became 
apparent that the motivation was not so much to learn auto repair as 
a trade, but to get their own cars in good repair, and what was often 
lacking to accomplish this was a set of good tools! 

The employment service operated from January to 
August (Period I) , was closed between August and November for the 
period between funding, and reopened in November and continued until 
the project was terminated the following September (Period II). At 
the end of the first period, the Santa Monica State Department of 
Employment withdrew its counsellors, and did not send replacements, 
although cooperation with that agency continued. 

During the entire period a total of 721 youth were seen, 
of whom 31% were Negro, 22% Mexican- American, and 32% Anglo. Since 
applicants were not asked about ethnicity (this judgment was made by 
the interviewer) it is possible that a sizable number of the 15% whose 
ethnicity was unknown were Mexican-American but did not have Spanish 
sur-names . 
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Intake decrea«^ed after the program reopened, in part because 
the backlog of unemployed had already been registered, and because other 
youth employment programs in the surrounding area increased their ser- 
vices • 



A total of 2740 counseling visits were made by the applicants, 
so that each applicant received a mean of 3«8 sessions of employment 
counseling; however, the range was from one to over 100 visits. 
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As the program continued a potential applicant had a greater 
likelihood of being referred for several job interviews (2,2 in the 
second period compared to 2,0 in the first period). As the job devel- 
opment staff gained experience with the employers of the area, anu as 
the employers came to know the service, a greater percentage of job 
openings per applicant developed* 

It was. the consistent policy not to refer* the youth for job 
interviews unless the job was appropriate and there seemed a good like- 
lihood that they might be hired. Thus, the fact that the ratio of job 
referrals to job placements decreased from 1 to 4,0 in the first period 
to 1 to 3,6 during the second, aiid the ratio of intake to placement in- 
creased from 1 to ,51 to 1 to ,61 in the second period meant that as 
time elapsed, the youth were in any event more likely to be hired and 
were more likely to be hired on any given job interview. There were 
several reasons for this: 

A, The general labor market during the second period 
became tighter and employers were more likely to hire any 
applicants regardless of qualifications. 



Bi As employers became more familiar with the kinds of 
( ) applicants available through this employment service, they 

became more apt to inform the service of appropriate job 
openings , 

( 

C, As the applicants had more job counseling exposure, 
they became more "job ready" and were more apt to be hired, 

( y 

ConchL6'Con6 , The data does not show xchat percentage of the 
applicants were hired either through other sources or their own efforts, 
( I Nor does it indicate the level of employment or how long the jobs were 

held once placement was. made. These are certainly important criteria 
in the evaluation of any employment program, and follox^-up efforts are 
f 1 being difddtad to thooo ends* 
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At this point, the problems of managing the group were com- 
pounded when a rumor grew in the Negro community that the Center was 
"hiring” the youth for $20.00 a week* Though carefully described to 
community groups as a work-orientation program, the rumor not only 
spread, but reached the youth that they were being "exploited”, vrnen the 
time came for the work crew to repair the facility to be used as the 
Headstart site, there was a total sit-down strike. Members of the work 
crew insisted: "If the government wants a nursery school, they should 

pay us union wage to work on it”. The complete lack of identification 
with the community and members of the community at this time became 
apparent. 

In part, the resentment, and at times open and destructive 
hostility on the part of the trainees, was due to disappointment, no 
less profound for being unwarranted. The trainees had anticipated the 
opening of the training program for many weeks; as negotiations took 
place with the local Community Action Agency and with OEO, various 
clianges took place in the. design of the program. Regardless of the 
actual program, the youth had formed their ideas of what the program 
would be, basing these ideas more on their hopes and dreams than on 
anything that was promised. 

After several days of destructive acts around the building 
and increasing hostility and refusal to accept direction from the sup- 
ervisors, a meeting was called of all trainees, supervisors and agency 
personnel. It developed that first the trainees felt that they should 
be receiving union wages for their work; second, some had anticipated 
the opening of a trade school in which they could select individual 
courses; and others felt that at the end of the four week training 
program, they would be accepted into unions as carpenters, electricians 
and plumbers* 

At this meeting it was decided to end the work crew, to attempt 
to find jobs for all the youth in that program, and to place incoming 
trainees in the work ship situation. Though work crew members were prom- 
ised their training allcwances for the coming week, and assured that 
every effort would be made to place all of them, they displayed much 
bitterness at being deprived of the very program which they were criti- 
cizing. 



As each of tliese members were interviewed individuaJ.ly by the 
employment placement staff, they revealed their disappointments at the 
change in the program. They expressed anger and bitterness and resent- 
ment towards the staff. Though they had refused to work, had done con- 
siderable damage to the building and equipment, and refused to accept the 
limitation of the training allowance, they revealed no understanding of 
the relation of their behavior to the shift in the program. 

Those who were not immediately placed continued to come to the 
Center daily, I'Jliatever the failures, the program had aroused soma real 
desire for an occupation, and however badly they had behaved, they had 
experienced briefly the comfortable sense of having somewhere to go and 
something to do each day. As one of the young men, who had refused to 
go out on several job Interviews eventually said, "I gotta find me somethin 
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to do. All day they ain’t nothin* to do *cep walk along the street and 
say *hi* and walk back along the street and say *hi* some more. 

In an effort to improve the work shop situation and to benefit 
from the experience of the work crew, several points became clear to 
the staff. A racially mixed, largely delinquent group of youth are 
difficult to manage, and more than one staff person can handle, so that 
both supervisors were put to work in the shop situation. 

The expectations and misunderstandings of the community could 
not be overlooked, and efforts were made to increase community under- 
standing of the program. The trainees had come to expect the warmth, 
understanding and permissiveness of the women in the employment intake 
staff, and were unprepared for the simultaneous introduction of men 
who were both less permissive and had task expectations. The fact that 
the supervisors were Negro men was important to all three ethnic groups; 
there was resentment among the Mexican— American and Anglo youth on this 
point, and the Negro youth, most of whom grew up with strong mothers and 
absent or intermittent fathers, were unprepared to accept direction and 
limits from the Negro men. The program in the work shop was revised to 
allow for more time to be spent in counseling and group discussions with 
the employment staff, and to reduce the amount of skill training under 
the supervision of the men. 

The work shop, in part because it was inadequate in size to 
accommodate a group doubled in size, and in part to allow more time for 
counseling, was put on two half day shifts. Tims each group spent half 
of the day in the workshop and the other half in remedial reading and 
group discussion. The work shop continued on this basis until the 

expiration of the grant. 

The girls* workshop also had physical and staff difficulties. 

As previously mentioned, the facility was not completed until after the 
end of the grant period, which meant that the girls met in a crowded and 
inadequate setting. The director of the girls* workshop was a home 
economist with a wide variety of experience, who was both white and not 
a resident of the area. The assistant director X7as a young Negro woman 
who was a resident of the area, and w o felt that, as an indigenous per- 
son, she should be the director of the progran. This conflict soon in- 
volved the girls in unspoken but insidious ways. As the director estab- 
lished rules on punctuality, when and where the trainees could smoke, 
as well as <»uidelines as to putting on make-up while class \7as iu session 
and chewing^'gum while on interviews, the assistant director told the girls 
that this outside woman didn’t understand or have sympathy with minority 
groups, and that they need riot follow these rules. Naturally, the girls 
were quick to perceive these conflicts and maximize them. In a most fem- 
inine way, the girls began to play one supervisor against the other. The 
director tended to become more and more rigid as all the guidelines she 
established were challenged or overthrovjn by the assistant director an 
the girls. However, before these problems became acute, the grant period 
ended, and intensive placement efforts were made with the girls. 
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Two of the girls in this program were enrolled in Job Corps, 
one became pregnant, one dropped out before the completion of the pro- 
gram. All the others were placed in jobs. In spite of, or perhaps even 
because of the staff conflicts, great changes occurred among the girls. 

They showed a remarkable improvement in appearance; several who had been 
out of school for several years and spent most of their days at home and 
not dressed, showed great increases in their self-confidence and poise. 

They even seemed to gain in confidence from the conflict with the white 
supervisor, and for the first time sought jobs aggressively, 

^vaJUidtioiU Two kinds of evaluation' were done on the pre- 
employment training program. The first was a statistical comparison on 
what happened to the employment capabilities of those youth who had the 
pre-eraplo 3 rment experience; the second was a staff evaluation of the methods 
failures, and ways of improving such a program. 

The first evaluation divided a sample of 154 of the 409 youths 
who applied for eraplo3onent into three groups. It was not possible to 
find equal groups, since the 54 youth in the pre-employment training pro- 
grams were placed there because they were judged to be the least employ- 
able.-^ The second group were judged more employable, and the third group . 
highly employable. The question asked was whether or not the increased 
service and exposure to the pre-employment training program, fraught with 
problems as it was, could increase the employability of the trainees. 

Groups I, II, and III were roughly comparable in age, ethnicity, educational 
level; groups II and III showed differences in attitude, impulsivity and 
work experience as indicated by appearance, criminal records and previous 
employment. Characteristics of the three groups werfe as fellows: 

Group I: The 54 youths in the pre-employment training 

program were judged least employable because of appearance 
and dress, attitude, work record and social skills. Included 
were those with the lov/est reading achievement level ( a mean 
of 5,0 on the Gray Reading Achievement Test) though their years 
of educational achievement were just slightly lower than the 
other two groups, 6G% of these youth had never held a full 
time job. In this group, too, were the youth with the greatest 
number of felony convictions. Of the 89% who were unmarried, 

24% were known to be parents. 

Group II: These 58 youth were judged to be in the inter- 

mediate level of employability; 74% had held previous jobs. 

Though not particularly neat or well groomed in appearance, they 
tended to avoid extremes in hair style and dress. While 88% 
were unmarried, 14% were known to have children. 
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\vfhile 54 trainees participated in the pre-employment workshop, 
this study is based on the 46 who remained througout a full training 
session* 
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Group Ills This group contained 50 of the youth judged 
to be most employable. 88% had had previous employment in 
an average of two jobs. They had the lowest records of con* 
victions, and while 84% were unmarried, only 4% were known 
to be parents. They were judged to he immediately ready to 
send on job interviews. 



The services rendered to these three groups were not equal, 
but were tailored to their needs (as shown in table 2 ) ; 

. Group X: All of these youth were assigned to the work- 

shop or workcrew situations. They had a mean of 35 contacts 
with the agency; 98% received counseling and 74% job orienta- 
tion prior to the workshop situation. 

Group II: These had a mean of 13 contacts with the agency; 

90% of these youth received job counseling and 67% job orienta- 
tion. Placement efforts followed counseling and orientation. 

Group III: These 50 applicants had a mean of 2.6 contacts 

with the employment agency; 20% received job orientation, 66% 
job counseling; referral to job openings was made immediately 
for these youth. 

Because of the location of the project, in that it was in a 
small pocket of poverty surrounded by an affluent area where employment 
opportunities, particularly into entry leVel positions, were high, referrals 
to job opportunities were not a major problem. The/e were usually a variety 
of job referrals open. The major problem was in finding appropriate can- 
didates to send for job interviews. There were nearly three times as many 
job referrals made as there were candidates to fill the positions, and the 
number of referrals made to any one applicant was high. In fact, one of 
the trainees was referred to 19 different job openings. 

1‘Jhen these three groups were followed up three months 
after the close of the employment workshop, it was found (as shown in 
table 3 ) that 27% of Group I, 26% of Group II and 28% of Group III xcrere 
employed full time. The unemployme^ rate^ which ranged from a lox^ of 
31% to a high of 40% is certainly high, but it is not unusually high for 
a population of teen-aged youth, the majority of whom are minority group 
members and high school dropouts. v 

Six months after the close of the program a further follow up 
was done on those who had been in the workshop; at this time the unem- 
ployment rate had dropped tc 31%. Perhaps of most significance is the 
fact that the 11% who returned to school after the close of the training 
program remained in school. 
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. It must be pointed out that while <!roup III was judged to be 
the most employable from this population, the;,* still are at a low level 
of employability when competing in the overall job market where average 
educational and skill levels are much higher. . During the course of the 
project, the staff underwent a general down-so.aling of expectations, so 
that any youth who was a high school graduate and came in neat and well- 
maimered, looked like a potential Bank Presidt.it. 
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Description of 38% Sample of Applicants 
to Employment Service 





Group I 


' Group II 


Group III 




/.N. 46 


N 58 


N 50 


Mean Age 


17.6 


18.0 


17.6 


Ethnicity 


• 






Anglo 


46% 


57% 


54% 


Negro 


30% 


29% 


32% 


Mexican-American 


24% 


7% 


12% 

1 


1 

Mean Number 
Years of Education 


10.1 


10.3 


■ r 

10.4 A 


Range Years of 
Education 


'••6412 


6-14 


B 

L 

8-12 E 


Marital Status - Single 


89%» 


88% 


84% ; 


Police Record 








None 


63% ■' 


74% 


78% 


Probation 


22% 


. 17% 


16% 


Parole 


15% 


9% 


6% 


Previously Employed - Yes 


33% 


74% 


88% 


^Though unmarried, 


11 or 24% of 


this group were 


known to be 



parents* 
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Services 



Group II 
N 58 



Group III 
N 50 



Group I 
N 46 



Job Orientation 


74% 


67% 


20% 


Counseling 


98% 


90% 


66% 


Work Crew 


30% 


- 


- 


Workshop 


70% 


0 


- 


Mean Number 
of Contacts 


35 


13 


2.6 


Range 


24-100 


7-65 


1-5 



Status at Time of Followup 





Nov. 1. 65 


Jan. 15. 66 


Nov. 1. 65 


Nov. 1. 


65 


Unemployed 


40% 


31% 


• 31% 


40% 




Full Time 


27 










Employment 


27%. 


40% 


26% 


28% 




Part-Time 












Employment 


11% 


9% 


9% 


8% 


r 


School 


11% 


11% . 


6% 


15% 


A 

3 


Job Corps 


2% 


CM 


17% 


- 


L 

B 


Military 






‘2% 


8% 


3 


Jail 


9% 


7% 


9% 


mm 
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While 9% of the trainees in both Group I and Group II were in 
jail at the time of the follow up, none of Group III members were. 

Though all three groups were within the draft-eligible age, and the 
study was done at a time when draft calls were high, the fact that none 
of the Group I members, only 2% of Group II, and 8% of Group III had 
gone into military service, is an indication that Selective Service is 
indeed selective. 

Though these were unequal groups who received unequal amounts 
of service, the study seems to indicate ^hat the effect of increasing 
counseling and work experience programs for the ”hard core” unemployed 
does enable them to become as employable as a group of similar ethnic 
. and educational background who were judged to be highly employable. The 
question remains as to iow much more employable these youth might have 
become had the training program been more effectively implemented. 

In the second part of the evaluation the staff agreed that many 
of the problems that developed in implementing the program grew directly 
from the funding. First, the program was developed with community parti- 
cipation in the planning; as negotiations took place, the grant that was 
made was for a program quite different from that which the community had 
helped plan. Even though efforts were made to interpret these differ- 
ences, many in the community felt that the original program should and 
would be implemented. They tended to see the Project Director as the 
person responsible for changes which were made. Second, a program which 
is funded for three months cannot afford any lead time in getting organ- 
ized, As facilities were being rented, leases negotiated, trainees were 
being enrolled, staff was being hired and trained, equipment was being 
purchased, and trainees were already being disappointed. The physical 
conditions were hectic, and logistics in a state of flux. Staff who 
were expected to work 40 hours a week with the trainees had to spend 
another 30 hours in planning, preparation and evaluation. There was no 
time for adequate staff training, and even more important, for staff to 
work out their own interpersonal difficulties and establish workable 
patterns of command and cooperation. Racial tensions were as common 
among the staff as among the trainees; adequate staff training in advance 
of the program could have reduced this. 

The program, originally planned as a six month training program, 
was cut to four weeks. It is unreasonable to assume that four weeks 
can compensate for eighteen years of deprivation and failure; that atti- 
tudes, prejudices, fears and inadequacies can be changed in a few weeks. 

The staff also questioned the introduction of ”work experience” 
in the early stages of the program or in such large time blocks. Since 
resistance to work of any kind was high in the group, had the program 
been planned to be of longer duration, the early stages of the program 
might have included more time spent in group discussions, remedial classes, 
personal counseling on both a group and individual basis, more time for 
creative experiences in arts and crafts, with a gradual increase in wprk 
time and emphasis on work skills. 
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Psychological Testing 
As Part of Pre-employment Training 
Demonstration .Project of the Neumeyer Foundation 

Venice 1965 

by 

Julia A* Sherman, Ph«D» 



In the spring and summer of 1965, 46 boys and girls between the 
ages of 16 and 21, finding it difficult to obtain employment, enrolled in 
pre-employment training workshops and crews at the suggestion of an employ- 
ment counselor* Test results were obtained from 32 of these young people 
who ranged in age from 16 to 20* There were eight girls and 24 boys{ of 
these 12 were Caucasian, nine Negro and 11 Mexican-American. All of the 
latter spoke English and all but one were bom in this country. Only one 
girl had completed high school; eight had dropped out in ninth grade, 14 
in tenth: grade , eight in eleventh grade, and one in twelfth grade. Eleven 
were known to have police records for such offenses as glue sniffing and 
use of marijuana (4) and/or theft (8). Four were known to be unwed parents. 

Testing was undertaken for several reasons: 1) to obtain an 

objective description of pertinent characteristics of the group so that 
others might more readily compare their experience with ours; 2) for. use 
in counseling and program planning; 3) for possible use in evaluating the 
program by later retest; 4) as a trial for possible use in selection of 
future trainees. The tests used were selected so that they would provide 
a maximum amount of information that could be easily communicated with a 
minimum investment of time and skilled personnel, that is, a program 
sufficiently useful and practical that it could be widely emulated. The 
test battery took about one half hoi.r to 45 minutes and was individually 
administered by a housewife working part-time. She had a college degree 
in dietetics and was already known to be responsible and skilled in deal- 
ing with people from her work as a I'amily agent* She was given about ten 
hours training by the author and was supervised by her. The author first 
selected and tried out the test battv.ry. The trainees were not suitable 
for group testing because of their siny problems: lack of motivation, test 
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anxiety, poor reading skill, and language and cultural differences* The 
interfering effects of these factors could not be adequately evaluated 
in group testings. They were, in short, testing problems. 

The Vocabulary Subtest of tl>e Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
which correlates .86 with the Verbal IQ, was used as a traditional ability 
measure.^ The Verbal IQ is one of the best predictors of academic success* 
Since the test is orally administered, it could be used with non-readers. 

It is a recent test; short, easily and objectively scored, and allows an 
IQ estimate from the most carefully standardized tables available. The 
scores of the trainees ranged from estimated Verbal IQ*s of 61 to 109, the 
aver.ge being an estimated Verbal IQ of 80.6. This score falls at the low 
end of the Dull Normal range of intelligence. In sharp contrast to this 
finding, the average Test Quotient on the Porteus Maze Test, a non-verbal 
measure of ability, was 119.2, the range being from a TQ of 58 to a TQ of 
135. On this relatively culture free test, all but one of the trainees 
obtained a score in the average range or above. This test would appear to 
be of particular value since it is readily accepted and measures planning 
and foresight, aspects of intelligence not included in traditional intell- 
igence tests, but vital to everyday intelligent functioning. The trainees 
appear to have been adequately endowed with intellectual capacity, but 
nonetheless intellectually retarded in the use of verbal symbols. On 
Gray’s Oral Reading Test, the average trainee read at a 6.2 grade level, 
the range in reading ability b;eiiig from grade 1.0 to 12.0. This parti- 
cular test was selected- because of the wide range of ability encompassed 
in one test, the existence of parallel forms and the ease and brevity of 
administration as well as, of course, the fact that it is reasonably valid 
and reliable. Reading orally insured that the individual was indeed trying 
to read the passage. 

The Porteus Maze Test also yields the Q score, a measure relating 
to impulsive, rebellious and anti— social behavior, c.g. Porteus reports 80<<* 
of delinquents having Q scores above the cut-offs (29 for males and 32 for 
females).^ Nine of the 32 trainees have such high scores. Only one of 
these are among those known to have a police record. The average Q for 
both sexes was 24*53, somewhat higher than the Q score avera.^es for non- 
delinquent groups which have ranged from 19 to 23, but well b'-'low averages 
of delinquent and criminal groups which are in the 50 ’s*^ Inteyestingly 
enough, so far as the author could discover from police records ^od commun- 
ity feedback, none of these trainees were arrested in the August l!'65 
Los Angeles riots. 



^WECHSLER, David* Manual (fiK ikd iiizckiileA AduZt InttMigoncz 
ScjoZ&f page 15. New York, 1955. 
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GRAY, William S. Gnay OHjOlI RzcuUng Te4-£6. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
New York, 1963. 
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^PORTEUS Stanley D. The. Maze and CtinicaZ P-iychoiogy, page 
88.. Palo Alto, 1959. 
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The possible usefulness of this score for selection is illus- 
trated by the fact that there were only seven trainees with neither a 
delinquent record or negative supervisors* report (defined as at least 
three negative scores of six pcsslble on at least one weekly report). 

All seven had Q scores below 24. Supezrvisors turned in a negative report 
on six trainees; five of these six had Q scores of 24 or more. While 
there is also considerable overlapping (Forteus estimates 20% of non- i 

delinquents obtain scores over 29 for males and 32 for females) | in 
'instances of limited resources or if serious consequences are expected 
.wf trainees prove irresponsible, it would be prudent to reduce such j 

risks by adopting a conservative cut-off score even though some who | 

presumably might have benefited from the program would also be eliminated. ! 

Or, for example, a conservative cut-off score could be adopted when init- 
iating a program to allow the staff to break in with a more amenable group. ] 

Several conclusions can be tentatively drawn from this pilot ] 

study: 

A. Non-prof easional personnel can be easily and well 
utilized in a fractionated role of psychological testing. 

B. Individual testing by a non-professional person using \ 

several simple measures in different, pertinent areas is probably | 

better than group tests given by a professional or one test, e.g. i 

a traditional intelligence test individually given by a professional, 1 
though obviously, a battery of individual tests given by a profess- ] 
ional would presumably be better than the present program. The 
latter, however, does not seem feasible in terms of time and use 

of skilled personnel. | 

C. Although 26 of the 32 trainees had estimated Verbal lQ*s 

below average, all but one had an average at or above Forteus Test \ 

Quotient. This discrepancy suggests serious impairment in the use ) 

of verbal symbols, a finding supported by the average sixth grade ] 

reading level. Nine could not even read at a fourth grade level 1 

which, for example, is required to road the Minnesota Multiphaslc 1 
Fersonality Inventory. . ^ 
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D. The Forteus Maze Test is a uniquely useful test with this 
population as it is readily accepted and provides not only a non- 
verbal measure of ability, but also a measure of delinquent ten- 
dencies sufficiently discriminating to be useful in selection. 
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Section F The Neighborhood Law Firm 












The maintenance of personal dignity and full participation in 
our society require that citizens have available to them the means of 
learning and maintaining their privileges and their responsibilities in 
the community* 

A critically in5>ortant function in developing such informed 
personal dignity in our society is the function of the lawyer} and 
this led us to establish a program of legal services beyond those available 
from legal aid societies. The lawyer’s unique role in our society has often 
been Ignored in the development of social services* The law firm is one 
place a person can go for help without being a beggar* A lawyer is in a 
unique position, to help cut red tape and to bring to bear the official 
mechanisms of our society to the aid of individuals* A law firm is superb 
listening ground from which to learn the actual needs in a community and 
its informal power structure* Further, by providing an adequate mechanism 
for teaching and helping people achieve their rights, a law firm can provide 
a unique basis for the development of Indlgenoifs community leadership* 

We very rapidly enrolled three women attorneys in the Professional 
Service Corps, along with a legal stenographer, and obtained promises of 
participation from a number of other attorneys of both sexes* The firm was 
set up with direct help of officials of the local Bar and the Legal Aid 
Society, so as to conform to their definitions of an ethically functioning 
firm* As with other general law offices, there was no restriction on the 
kinds of cases accepted* Legal counsel was initially made available to 
families being served in the Family Agent program and then was extended 
to participants in other parts of the program* Our legal staff was rapidly 
flooded with work and we soon developed a roster of volunteer practitioners. 

After the establishment of a consultant in legal service programs 
in OEO, we applied for a grant for support and expansion of the program, 
maintaining the concept of a part-time staff* The local CAP agency objected 
to this application because of their desire to set up a single cou;ity wide 
program to be served out of two offices, both of which were more than twenty 
miles from Venice and Ocean Park* 

After negotiation, the CAP agency agreed to add a third office in 
Venice, and we withdrew our application* When Los Angeles Neighborhood 
Legal Services, Inc* was funded by OEO, they opened a Venice office and 
absorbed our legal staff and office space* That project is still continuing 
and has played an important role in Venice* . The relationship of these two 
projects was close, and we continued to use each other’s resources as though 
we were Indeed part of the same program* Located two blocks from our head- 
quarters, we maintained an extension of our phone in their office to facil- 
itate easy communication* 

In addition to work with clients, their staff assisted in our ' 
consumer 'education program and mesib^'.rs of our staff assisted them in Intake 
interviewing and in consultation services* 

■ . ... 
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OEO has recognized the central importarice of such legal service 
programs I and their growth nationally reflects the pressing needs of the 
poor for effective advocacy in our complex society* 
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CHAPTER V 






Programs Focused on Groups 
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Section A ■» Leadership Training 



The leadership training program was based on three assumptions: 

A. That there was more potential leadership in the commun** 
ity than was presently active in community affairs > and that 
this potential could be located and developed* 

B* That the social* cultural and economic needs of the 
community could best be understood if residents of the area 
were provided an opportunity to meet ^d discuss the needs and 
gain in the skills needed to participate in the decisions which 
effected their lives and the community. 

C. That agencies and the programs which they operated would 
become responsive to the needs and suggestions of the Indigenous 
if they were provided an opportunity to be come aware of them. 

In order to develop these potentials* a leadership training seminar 
was initiated. The leader for this group was a psychologist* skilled in 
group therapy techniques and leadership training and who had extensive exper- 
ience in the community. For the two years of the project* the psychologist 
volunteered his time and services. 

With the help of two ministers from the area who operated youth 
groups* those individuals who were already active in community affairs were 
identified and invited to attend the leadership training sessions. In order 
to allow for the development of confidence of members of this group* no 
agency personnel were initially invited* as it was felt that the indigenous 
leaders would be overwhelmed by the generally high level of communication of 
the agency professionals. 

The original group of 15 selected for leadership training was 
composed of those individuals* primarily Negro and Hexican-Amerlcan* who* 
though not necessarily poor* had been active in the civic and youth-serving 
organizations of the community. Included were two ministers with active 
youth groups in their churches* several women who were volunteer leaders 
of loosely formed teen-age groups* a couple who had been active in promoting 
a Little League team* and several people who were active in organizations 
within and outside of the immediate community. They were* in short* the 
"visible" leaders of the community. 

This group remained relatively stable for about six months* meet- 
ing twice a month for three to four hours in what were essentially T-group 
sessions. They had two primary concerns which they expressed and discussed. 
First* though they were in positions of leadership and had been selected as 
leaders* they felt that often they had very few foil wers in that they were 
unable to arouse much community help for the projects in which they were 
interested. They were interested in gaining from these sessions skills and 
techniques by which they could arouse more interest and participation in 
the community. A second area of interest developed as the Economic Opporr^ 
tunity Act was passed* and that was in developing a group which could work 
together to receive funds as a Community Action Agency* 
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As knowledge of the existence of this group • as a leadership 
training group, became known throughout the. community, an increasing 
number of people began to attend the meetings, primarily to challenge 
the concept that these were Indeed the leaders of the community* As 
new people came to the meetings, a frequent opening statement was, 

*‘What gives you the right to speak for me?”, or, "you* re not poor, you 
don't represent the community"* At this time the group decided that all 
meetings should be open to anyone Interested in community problems* 

Gradually attendance grew to about 35 people, and the focus of the group 
changed from leadership training to an open forum* Meetings were then 
scheduled for one evening a month* 

By this time the decision had been made to operate poverty 
programs on a county-wide basis under the county CAP agency, and that 
there was little point in attempting to develop a community group to 
be the recipient of CAP funds* By this time, also, the application for 
a CAP grant made by the Neumeyer Foundation had been denied; after nego- 
tiations, the Foundation received a Research and Demonstration grant for . 
a program much less comprehensive than the original plan* Disappointment 
in the group at not being able to plan and operate its own Community 
.Action Program was high, as was resentment toward the Foundation at not 
being able to deliver the full range of program initially applied for* 

As time went on, a number of poverty funded programs, part of 
the county-wide packages, were introduced* Two "Teen Posts", various 
Headstart programs, the Legal Services Program, the Neighborhood Adult 
Participation program, and a Can^) Fire Girls Program* Sessions of the 
Venice Forum, as it now became known, centered more and more on complaints 
about the inadequacies of these various programs* Heated discussions were 
held around such concerns as the fact that decisions for programs were 
being outside of the community which it was to effect, that programs 
directed toward the poor should employ the poor as directors and staff 
for the programs, and that the old leaders had been ineffective in repre- 
senting the needs of the people and in wresting power from "downtown"* 

Efforts of the group leader were focused on keeping communication between 
these groups open and in attempting to get Forum participants to devise 
and carry out plans by which they could gain access to the decision- 
making channels which affected their community* For the first time some 
of these contenders for positions of leadership began to make themselves 
heard inside and outside of the community; they went to school board 
meetings, had police-community conferences, made demands on the county-wide 
CAP agency and on the Bureau of Public Assistance* 

With the growth in its size and the change in the composition 
of the group, the Forum became a:place where all factions in the community 
were represented, and could present their Ideas, plans and complalnCs* Xt 
also became the place where outside agencies and individuals came, both to 
learn about events and programs in the community, and to present their pro- 
grams and develop new avenues of reaching their target population** 

. What happened in the two years between the Initiation of; ^hc 
liOadership training seminars and the resultant self-perpetuating Vex^lce 
Forum has been duplicated many times in many communities throughout the 
country. The introduction of poverty funds into the community acted as a 
catalyst to stimulate the growth of new leaderf.hip* Conflict became in- 
tense as competition for jobs, power, and statv!) developed, and the positions 

\ 

- 1 

‘ X * 
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of those established leaders were challenged* A new group of "Young 
Turks" emerged to challenge society ^ its institutions and its immediate 
established leadership* 

In this community, the conflict has been partially resolved by 
separating the paid jobs from the positions qf membership on boards* Of* 
the original group of "visible" leaders, most are still active on various 
boards of community groups and agencies, and only one is employed as the 
director of a poverty-funded program* However, six of the "contenders" 
are employed as directors or senior staff in poverty-funded programs* Thus 
the established leaders have been able to maintain some of their decision- 
making positions, while the new leaders have achieved jobs in which they can 
be influential^, and the community has gained by having a broader base of 
leadership and representation* 

While, in a sense, "a bad time was had by all", the conflict 
enacted at Forum meetings resulted in three phases of growth: from a 

position of leadership training for established leaders, the group grew 
to Include new, more militant leaders, and finally, also, members of the 
agencies and institutions of the wider community interested in working 
towards mutual goals* Neither the integrity and sense of committment 
of the established leaders, not the skill of the group leader can be over- 
looked as contributors to this difficult but vital growth process* 

As an ongoing Institution, six months after the withdrawal of 
the professional leader, the Venice Forum has become the vehicle whereby 
the community has found its voice* 
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Section B - Consumer Education and Family Skills 



Consumer Education 

In recognition of the fact that the poor not only have less 
money to spend for consumer items j but that they frequently get less for 
what they do spend) a Consumer Education program was established# There 
were two phases to the programs first) a concern to develop a program 
aimed at educating the low income consumer on how to shop for food) meet 
health needs ) housing) insurance money and credit) how to budget and man- 
age money p and) second) a program concerned with the marketplace - how to 
help consumers and thr community assess and monitor luerchants of goods and 
services • 

Because these problems were common to most of the families served) 
the organization of a program around these topics offered a basis for the 
introduction of a group experience in the lives of the adults who partici- 
pated# 

A series of workshops at the center was offered (outline of 
content follows)# Both a pick-up and a baby sitting service were provided 
fo: those attending the workchops# For each workshop, everyone who had 
ever attended any of the previous workshops was called in advance and asked 
if they would like to have transportation provided to attend the sessioi:# 

In spite of these considerable efforts and services) attendance was not 
remarkable# A total of 119 people ^^tended) vrith an average attendance of 
seven# A variety of methods was atten5>ted to increase participation, and 
the most effective way found was to sponsor "Consumer Education Parties”) 
in much the same way that commercial products are sold exclusively through 
home-held parties# A hostess willing to have her home used was found) and 
her only responsibility was to provide the place and invite her friends and 
neighbors# The consumer education specialist arranged for all needed items - 
chairs ) tables ) refreshments) baby sitters ) hostess and door prizes# Res- 
ponse to this plan was quite positive) and seemed to reach many people who 
seldom if ever attended other types of community meetings# Several of the 
hostesses volunteered their homes several times and were delighted to be 
able to "give parties” at no cost to themselves or those who attended# 

Those parties which were held during the evening and were concerned with such 
topics as borrowing money) buying a car) and consumer fraud attracted a siz- 
able number of men# Some of these parties were held entirely in Spanish) 
some in a combination of Spanish and English, and some in English only de- 
pending on the composition of the group# This plan was developed rather 
late in the program) sc that fewer parties than workshops were held# A 
total of 84 individuals attended the parties with an average attendance of 
eleven# After the various experiments with methods of attracting the tar- 
get group ) this proved to be the most effective method# 

Both workshops and parties were designed to include a demcoxstration 
movie or display# Visual techniques) including displays and samples of the 
prodx :it or item discussed, were used whenever possible# An attempt was made 
to h&ve each of the participants in either the workshop or the party leave 
with something: a sample of the product being discussed) if possible) or 

litciafiure if no sample was available# 
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In addition to the workshops, displays were mde and consumer 

cSssef ® distributed through the library, Operation Headstart 
^ classes. Teen-age youth groups » Teen Posts 

wars1rup“ of diT“" IT”^- -efng^Tiable 

o?hef ^ouf r" f “'f and of materials gathered fro^ 

• Sao3>les of the materials developed in this program are 

included in this report. The general feeling, Lwever. is ?hat t^ugh 

distribution of literatuie, and though ifwS wStten 
in basic English and Spanish, it often failed to be read. DespIS iS 

Mtewf f further explanation was needed f^ the 

w^fhaf ^hfw f distribute the material, 
afof "“““ing the target 

, , Family Agent meeting, the consumer education specialist 

L L^p^’^trf of thf Ea^iy ‘ 

A families served deal with their consumer problems 

Family Agents could and frequently d. seek the services of the consumer 

educatim speciaUst in providing consultation or intervention irbudge^- 

s^efp°robSLf""’^^^“" <=““ 

,.r««iA ► consumer education specialist was available one morning a 

duS In for consultation on consumer problems from anv A‘nd^v<- 

dual in the community. Those problems which would not be dealt with'bv' ' 
the specialist were referred either to Neighborhood Legal Services or^Le 
division of Consumer Fraud of the Public Defenders office. The Better 

Business Bureau and other consumer resources were helpful in dealing with 
some of the problems which arose. ^ aeaiing with 

CommUty Action, The consumer education classes toured local 

relatSn^to^hh managers about problems they found in 

faltpd large supermarket which had conLstently 

fnffpse have advertised specials available in this community bega^ cLry- 
ing these specials after several complaints from members of the workshop^ 

Trnfh ^r, w“>^hshops distributed petitions supporting the 

I In Packaging bill and one to include Vitamin D in powdMed non-fat 
dried milk. For most of the workshop participants, this was a first exper- 
ience in circulating a petition and in communicattog with their co^grS^. 

p«r, efforts of the consumer education specialist, a local 

ConsuMr Council was organized which included the active participation of 

th^ f "‘'f Nnlghborhood Legal Services, the iLtructLs frof 

the Home Management Classes of the Board of Education, and the Venice 
Br^ch Library, as well as the Pacific CoBMunity Center. This coJScL spon- 
sored a series of meetings on consumer fraud and problems in the area of 
time payment purchases. 

tlon f the efforts of the consumer educa- 

tion specialist and others on the Center staff, an organizer for the Calif or. 

of\hls®r contacted and a Credit Union for residents 

of this low income area was organized and received a charter. Considerable 



time and effort was devoted to finding and gaining the participation of 
a responsible group of citizens to serve as the Board of Directors of this' 
Credit Union. This was accomplished, and the Credit Union is now an on- 
going organization; though assets are limited, there are over 100 members 
of the -Credit Union and optimism is high for this as a developing source of 
both savings plans and loan plans for *thls community. 



CONSUMER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Consumer Education Programs will be offered by Cynthia Ratner 
weekly on llednesdays from 10-11 a.m. exceot for tk first Wed. .• 
of the month,at the Family Skills Center^ 1720 Main St., Venice. 



Wednesday* April 20th CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Good shopping practices 
Packaging and labelling 
Finding the price per unit 
Guest Speaker; Mr. Robert McLaine 

Assoc, of Cal if. Consumers 
sea. nassssasasas: s-i.Q a 

Wednesday* April, 27th COMPARISON SHOPPING 

Care, grading - demonstration & testing 
meat; egg grading 

aaaaaaaaaaaeaaaaaa 

Wednesday, May 11th LIFE INSURANCE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

Bicycles: Liability for - tickets on 
bicycles, liability, fire & home owners 
insurance 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaeaa 

Wednesday, May 18th GUEST SPEAKER 

Mrs. Dillon - Dairy Council 

stsssacssssssssssraass 

Wednesday* May 25th BUYING COSMETICS AND DRUGS 

Shopping at discount stores 
Health insurance and health rackets 

ta/aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa* 

Wednesday* June 8th BUDGETING 

Movie on money management 



Wednesday* dune 15th CREDIT 

Interest rates 

How to figure the cost of credit 
Guest Speaker on Credit Unions 



Wednesday, dune 23rd BUYING APPLIANCES & SEWING MACHINES 

How to save on utility bills 

f 

isaik'v»ttats3iBei3Rtt3sa8s 

Wednesday* dune 30th HOUSING 

Renting an Apartment 
Buying a House 
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LEA'® TO LaKE YOUR FOOD DOLUR WORTH MORE AT THE FARKET 





A Consu:ncr Education Program 
sponsored by 





THE PACIFIC COKMITY OF THE MEITrEYe FCimTIOI^ 







til 



EDl'lEiDAY, smm 12 , 1966 



1720 Iviain Street 
Venice, Calif. 



392-4691 





10:00 kJ. 





. . , ^ COiW^IlR CwCIL 

Leral Services Society, Ire* 

,• Pacif?.c Corrarunity Center 

Venice Branch Librarv 
■ %at is ccnsu'?er educaticn? 

prLt“ ® it. the fine 

^ ^ ^ ^ sipn a blank contrafit* ' ■ 

mj'T ra?H INTO BtTOJP A!^^mjIHG^ • 

taroiwj. 

AmTf ^ someone else before you buy* 

AHER you sipn iray be too late. ' .v ^ 

\‘ 

If you don’t understand gyerythinp. don’t sijm anythin^.' 
W TO ASK TOR HELP: ■ 

Weiphborhood lapal Services Societv, Inc. 392-4177 ■ 

Leral .Aid Society ' • _ EX 3-1488 

Better Business Bureau ma 7.0571 

Censurer Reports' and Coxsurer Bulletin <ask yw libierian) 

Pacific CoBmsdtv Center, tosvfflerTd. Dir.392-^^^^ 

HAAP Office Consurer Aide .' . EX 9-7737 



3 / 15/66 



! 0 '- 



\ ■ 



I • 



■O- 



Q 
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t'JKAT ARB FOOD STA^1PS? 

’• > ■ ' 

^2^ f^ovemment’s way 

Of helpanj: you get more food than 
you would get for your money. 



> * 




U ✓< I 

^ ■ ■‘• A> ■ iU vi . 

SOTBUJE NOTGREEW . ’ 

may be 

jjorth $10,00 or more at the Giocerv ' 
store, ^ 



aritteetie, isn't ^ ; 



WffiRE CAfj I Ruy FOOD^’^wS? 

Starting December 15, 1965 you val 
be able to buy them at; ™ 

Bank of America 185 Windward 

Venice 

.. Bank of America 3032 Uilshire 

Santa ‘tbnica 

W-IERE CAN I SHOP WIIH FOOD STA!‘?PS? 

Most of the stores where you car 
. ■ shop with FOOD STAMPS will have 
■ _ posters in the window. You can 

with FOOD 

STAI’IPS except ; 



V 

TO CAN BUY FOOD STAMPS? 

« 

- ^ PROBABLY YOU 



• • % 



Pet Foods 

Food ftcm Other Countries . 
Alcohol and Cigarettes 

V ■ IS HiSRE A HITCH ? 

• \ \\ # 

' 1 * * 

Ay' r': NO, It»s a good deal. But you •' 

must buy FOOD Sl’AMPS on a regular ' 

'• ^^<5i^ed to continue " 

; -.getting this bargain, 

■ If you have any more questions, ■ 

. . ■ ask your Family Agent, 



If you are receiving county aid or ^ 
your income is very low, . 

If you are receiving county aid, call 

. your Sociallferker to get a card. 

• If your incone ia very low, call the 
Bureau of Public Asaistanoe to apply: 

' GR 9-4421 



M' i'f 



» ■ ' . ■ • 

A service of the Neumeyer Foiindatio 

Consumer Consultant. > 

Pacific Ccmnunity Center ' 

1324 Pacific Averlue 
Venice, California 90291 '• . 



, • 
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PACiflO COMMUNltY CENTER 
1324 Pacific Avenuo ^ 

Venice, Calif. 

I QUE SON. ESTAf TTLIiAS ?M C0^7DA? 




/ ^ 

Estampillas de comida que cuestan $7.00 pueden valer $10.00 o mas en 
el supermercado. 



■ i Eso es un buen a!iorro 



, veidEd? ^ 7 



i>0 



ICuien puede comprar estainpillas de comida? 



N^|Oo£ 

n 







Si ud recibe a>nida del condado o si su salario es my bajo. 

Tiene que mostrar una tarjeta espc.c.ial para comprar estas estainpillas 
si recibe a yuda llame por telefono a.su visitante social. ■ 



Si su ingreso es my bajo, llame al ^Bureau of Public Ass5.g^-a:>ce* » 
* ^Secret a^la de Asist encia Publica* * para pedir una' tarjeta . 

GR 9-4421 

✓ 

Adonde puedo comprar estainr:illas de corAda? 



Enpezando el 15 de Decienibre, de 1965 ud uuede coirorarlas en los 
, siguentes bancos: 

^ ■ Bank of Airerica ■ 185 Windv/ard 

. ■ . ■ ■ ; Venice 

^ Bank of Africa " . 3032 Wilshire Blvd. 

’ ■ Santa Monica 






■ 4i. WV *%)•»> *4 • ft •,<».*•» 
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VENICE CONSUiCR COUNQL EL OONSEJO DE IDS CONSUHIIORES DE VEvICS 



Nei^oriiood Legal Services Society Nei^orhood Legal Services, Inc* 

• Pacific Carmunity Center Pacific Cannunity Center ; , 

Hcroe Management Class, Bd.of Educ. . Home Management Class, Bd*of Education 
Venice Branch Library Venice Branch Library 



f. 



.'What does the )tenice Consumer Council ^Que hace e?. consejo de ' los Ccnsim- 
do? This council wants to teacih con- dores de Venice? Ese consejo quiere 
sumer educaticn to the people of .y/ educar a los consumidores de Venice. 
Venice. ^ ^ ^ ■ 

^ tlQue es educacicn de consumidores? 

What is consumer education? Ccnsumer .Educacicn de consumidores consiste en 



Educaticn is protection in buying -s . Uprendcr caro ti^cer coR 5 >ras es para 
for VOUrself» for vonr* frifflidst ■npr« riic : veeihos. v nam J5US 



for yourself, for your friendst 
and neighbors. P pr y. ^ jj 

uu^y-— 

A part of what we teadh is the 
following: 






IC ONTOAC T 

■ yAD a contract before you sign it, 
including the fine nrint. 



Ud. , parti sus vecihos, y para sus 
^Sos. ^ 

Parte de lo que nosotros ensenamos es 
lo siguiente; 



4' 



t*’ 



NHVEPx sign a blank contract. 



Lea el contrato antes de firmarlo, 
ISncluyendo el tipo fano.-'* • 



pon^t 5 ^sh into buying anything ! 
Think before you buy. - 



Nunca firme un contrato cai‘ espacios 



vacioSi 



If it is legitimate, it will be 
there tcmorrcw. 



No compre a prdsal Piense cintes de 
conprar. 



Discuss it with scsnecne else before 
you buy. After you sign may be too 
late. 



Si la ganga es legitimaJJd. tendra 



la misma oportunidad nananai 



If you don*t understand everyidiing , 
don’t sign anything. 



Hable con su marido o ot^a persona 
antes de comprar. Despues Se firmar 
puede ser demasiado tarde. 



What the salesman tells you doesn’t 
count if everything he promises is 
not written down in the contract; , 
*7 '7 . . . 

’ If you need help,* or if you have ^ 
. questions or need more information ' 
on this subject, you can call: ^7 



Si- no entiende todo> no f irme nada. 



Neighborhood Legal Services 392-417? 
Consumer Educ. Director, 

Pacific Coimaiity Cntr. 392-4891 
Legal Aid Society. 393-1488 
Better Business Bureau 7-0571 
NAAP Office Consumer Aide EX 97737 ’ 



. Lo que dice el vendedor no vale nada 
si todo lo que dice no esta escrito 
en el contrato; y 

. Si necesita ayuda; ’ / , 

7 Si tiene preguntas o quiere mas info:?-* 
, macicn sobre este asuriito, Ud. puede y 
llamar a: "7 / 



Neighborhood Legal Services 392 -4177 
Consumer Education Director, 

Pacific Community Center 392-4891 
Legal Aid Societj^ 393-1488' 
Better Business Bureau , MA 7-0571 



..MAAP Office Consumer Aide 



A 










EX 9-7737 






^ ■ 



i 









A, * *>V^- ,X. 4*.«4 V*> 
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Would you like to kno’w iiovi to 
avoid being gypped vihon you buy 

large items like appliances and 
oars? 




V/ould you like to learn what 
your rights are and what the 
store's rights are wlien you 
sign a contract? 





■LJ., JL/ 
^ - 


MONEY 


• 

^ - 




CdWTRACr. 



A lawyer from Neighborhood legal 
Services Vi?ill be our guest 
speaker at the montiily Consumer 
Education meeting 'of the Pacific 
Community Center.- This will be ^ 
vVednesday, April 13th at 
10:00 A.M. at'172@ Main Street. 



Child care will be provided and 
refreshments will be served. 




Come and learn hovi? to help yourself I 

Admission is free and all residents 
of Venice and Ocean Park are v^elcome.. 










’tut 






r\ 
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miKE cousw^Ti coumt 



Leam hw to protect your rights against liigh-pressurc salesiwn and uni^ted 
contracts, 

Coire and hear a lawyer from Jleighborhood Legal Services Society tell you hoi/ 
to help yourself. 



honie' of 



, at 



at the 



o. 



Refreshipents will he served and the public arc welconie. 
Spanish idll be spohen also. 

Sponsored by the Venice Consun«r Council. 



Aprendan corno protegir sus dereclios contra vendedores agresivos y contratos quo 
ui. no desean. 



Vengan y escuchen a un abogado de Neighborhood Legal Services quien va a 
explicarle como ayudarse a Ud. mismo. 



el 






de 



1966, en casa 



a las 



Se va a servir cafe. 

• ^ . / • 
Se va a hablar Espanol Tambien. 






Gratis 



n 



^Jn projecto del Consejo de los Consumidorcs de^nice 




L 






i '* 




u 






1 






«*«»»»* >»k4 *»<>**««-*> >!»»»■»»<», 






n 



z” ■ 
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Venice Consumer Council 



Aprendan como protegir sus dereclios contra vendedores 
agx^esivos y contratos que Uds. no desean. 



Vengan y escuchen atogados de Neighborhood Legal 
Services Society Inc., q^uienes van a explicar como 
ayudarse a Uds. 



Martes, el 15 de Marzo, 1966, a las ocho (8:00 P.M.) 
en casa de Sra. Chavez, 710i California St., Venice. 



9 

Se va a servir cafe. 



Se va a hablar Espanol. 

■. Gratis ' ' .... ... 

Un projects del Consejo de .los Consumidores de Venice 



& 



Learn hoiw to protect your rights against high-pressure 
salesmen and umivanted contracts. 



Come and hear Inrayers from Neighborhood Legal Services 
Society Inc. tell you how to help yourself. i ' 



lues day, March 15 th, at 8:00 P.M. at the home of Mrs. 
Chavez, 710i California Street, Venice. [ 




Refreshments will be served and the publLs^- 
Spanish will be spoken. 

Sponsored by the Venice Consumer CouncilL 






tMLGIFIC COMMUNITY CENTER 
‘ ’ ' 1324 Pacific Avcnuo. . 
Venice, Calif. 




Vi 
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k 
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PACIFIC CONmilY CENTER 
1324 Pacific Avenue 
Venice, Calif. 






U CCNSU>.1ER education' ‘ ■ 9 

V ^ <f] 

DO YOU WANT TO LEARN HOW TO BUY ^X)RE FOR YOUR .TOEY? ’ ■ ^ ’ 



I 



i 



mmly'^youluyt “ Education. You will leam to save 




FOOD 

DRUGS § COSRETICS 
APPLIANCES 
CARS 







’i-zl 



INSURANCE 

AND OIIiER THINGS TOO. 

WHEN: 10 - 11 every Wednesday except the first Wed. of the month. 
WHERE: 1720 Main Street, Venice 

mO:’ All residents of Venice and Ocean Park 

We provide child care for children over 1 1/2 years at' no charge. 




^ For fwther infom^ion, please c^l 392-4891, Pacific Comm.nity Center. 

d Quiere Ud. aprender como comprar per su dinero’ 

n erases de Educacion como Consumidores ! 

Ud.va a aprender. como ahorrar cuando Ud. compra; 









ALBffiNl’O 



It! 

m ^ 









MBDICINA y 
C0S^!ETICGS 



:.»N 










UTENSILiaS 






CARROS 




ASEGURANZAS 

-I 



li EONDE? 1720 Main St. , Venice 
, dQUIEN? Todos los que viven en Venice y Ocean Park. 



todames gratis a los nines, do rm do 1 mo y medio 
Psrs. mss infozmscion^ ©1 numoxo dc t©l5£ono 
PACIFIC CCm^NITY CENTER del NEUMEYEp! FCUNDATiaV. 



j 



' r 
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A 



■ 

V 









. ^'BIOS m CUIDADO I/IEDIOAL Y DEl^TPAT. 

1 

i 

« ■ f 



/ 

P^i-toro de Ifeczo la gentle a.ue recipe ayuda para los niSos 



Los aduitos y los niiios son pexmitidos ir a cralauier dentists oiHpt^ 
acepta paoientes reoibiendo ayuda del 001 * 31 ^. IS ^SJofLdS 

melas posbizas si las neoesitan. Taiibiea! eUos 
pSf '“®l^'‘S.^Toda la fanilia puede ir al dentil 




Si Uds, piensan q.ue necesitan anteojos, Ud. o sus hiios nuede i- a 

SSSr"" paoientes reoibiendo aj-uda del 

AlSSwoSli §r?S ^ neoesario. 

Aigunc-. voces si Ld. los rompe, se va repararlos gratis. 



:?TV% 



Despes de su primera visita al denfcista 0 al iridioo de otos 

®sperar un tiempo basta que pueda^reoibir 
Sof SoviLo^iene oue Uenar 





/'-I 

Un Servioio para la Eduoaoion de los Oonsvmidores presentado por 

Paoiiio Coiimiunity Center del Neuneyer Eoundation- 
lo24 Pacific Avenue 
Venice, Calif, 90291 
392-4891 



ciiAMoiiia in m-'iiyroAr, and distal 
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Starting March 1, 1966 pv.ople getting County aid for 
children can get more medical and dental care free. 



!>- 



I 

Grpwnups and children cai: go to aiy dentist in the 
neighborhood who will take patients on County aid. Grov/nups 
can now get false teeth if tht:y need them. They can also 
have holes in their teeth filled. Children and grownups can 



toothache* 




If you think you need glasses you or your children 
can go to an optometrist or opthalmologist who accepts 
County aid patients. He will examine your eyes and .give 
you glasses if you need them. If you break, your glasses, 
you can have them fixed. 





After your first visit to the dentist or eye doctor,- 
you will probably have to wait a while to get the care you 
need. This is because papers will have to be filled out by 
the government , 




• A Consumer Education Service of: 

Pacific Community Center 
132:4 Pacific Avenue 
-Venice, -Calif* . 



/ 
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PACIFIC mmm cemter 

1324 Pa(U{Zc Avemz 
■• l/ejuce, CalC{ 



IfJouZd you, ZUiQ, to 4aue monzy (akzn 
you buy zgg6? By knouxng what thz 
ZabzZ on thz zgg aa/Uon mza^, you - • 
can {ind thz boMt buy ion youn monzy, 
Thz gooz/imznt makz6 ^unz that thz 
^tzz ISizcUm, LoJtgz, Extna-loAgz, ztz) 
and thz quaJUty {GWe A, AA, ztz,] 
ofLZ mtttzn on.zoQJLij aojiXon, 

Thz 4>tzz ma/ikzd acconcUng to thz 
wzight oi thz zgg6. Each dozen’’ Extfca 
Lange" zgg6 mi&t weigh one pound and 
eleven ouncz&. Each dozen "Langz" 
zgg6 rrmt weigh one pound and eight 
ounezi, cold each dozen "f/iedim" zgg6 
mint weigh one pound and iive ounces, ' 
The&e weights jstay the ^ame no matten 
what gnade they one tn. The iize $ 
gnade one not connected in any way, 

Uo6t oi the zgg6 which you iind in 
youJi mofiket one zithen Gnade AA on 
Gnade A, Thz diUznence between them 
i& muaJUy that Gnade A egg^ have a 
thinnzn white which 6pnecm out a 
JUttie monz than the Gnade AA whiter , 
Both kincU'^ane ju&t oi good ion youn 
iamiZy, 

Ji you can, you 4>houZd buy only egg6 
that one neinigznated in the 4>tone, 
The cold keeps the eggs inzsh. This 
ii tnuz ion youn eggs at home too. 

Put them in youn neinigenaton as 
soon as you get home inom the stone, 

. Eggs one a good buy ion youn money, . 
so BU/-WISH when you buy eggs I 
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;>0uiznz lld^ ahonnan cuando ltd, ccm}M 
bZanquilZqs? Si Ud, sabe to que 
quiene dzein la etiqueta en Za caja, 

Ud, puzde hallan la mzjon gangaj^ El 
gobienno se aseguna.quz zl tamno 
[medium, langz, zxtna-langey y la 
calidad {Gnade A^AA, etc,) de los 
blanquiZlos estdn esenitos en coda caja, 

El tamano szmanca conionmz a cuanto 
pesan los blanquillos, Cada doceia 
que se manta "e’stnorlange" tizne que 
pesan ana libna y 11 ouzos, Cada doczna 
que se mancja "lange" tizne que pesan 
una libna 8 onzas y cada doczna que se 
manca "mzdim" tizne que pesan una 
liS'na y 5 onzas, Esos pesos quedan 
los mismos aun cuando son dz diienentes 
cjoJUdades, El tomoKo y la caliM let 
gnado) no tienen ninguna conexion. 

La mayon pante dz los blanquillos que 
Ud, hallancC' en supennencado son o 

"Gnade A" o "Gnade AA". La diiznencia 
entne eZlos es que los blanquillos de 
"GnMe A" ilenen las ^anas que se 
extznden mas y son mas t/ianspanzntzs 
que son- las clanas de los de "Gnade AAV 
Tienen las misma vitamingS, 

Si se puzde, u mejqn compnan blanqu^ 
llos quo, estdn nzgnigenados, El into 
tizne guandada la inascuna de los 6£on- 
qui^os, Eso es vendad zn su casa tamy 
biin, PdngaZos en zl neinigenadon tan 
pnonto como sea posible cuando Ud, 
mzlva a su casa del mencado^ 

Los blanquillos son^buena ganga. Com- 
pnzlos con sabiduninl , . 
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PACIFIC CQN3^^m CENTER 
Nemneyer Foundation-Demonstration Project 
1324 Pacific Avenue 
Venice, California 90291 . 



HEALTH 



Learn Ho\ir: 



To find low cost Kedical Care 
To save money on ffedicines ‘ 

To get Health andAccident Insurance 
To avoid Food Fads and Health Rackets 




Anyone in Venice— Ocean Park 



VJhere? 



The Pacific Community Center 
1720 Main Street, Venice 
392-4891 



Vdien? 




Wednesday, March 9th, at 10 A.M. 



Refreshments and CMld Care will.be provided. 



t 

\ 



A Consumer Education Program, sponsored by the Pacific Commuiity 
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CANNED GOODS 




Here are some of the loiRer-priced canned goods i<vhich 
you \uill find in your market in the Venice area. Many 
of them are "Standard Grade." .This means that they 
usually do not look as- nice as some of the higher- 
nriced brands hut they are just as good for you and 
have fine flavor. This is a good Tway to save money cri 
food. 



FOOD GIANT 



"Double Luck" green beans . 

"Magic Chef" fruits and vegetables 
"Sunny Hills" asparagus 
"Dixie Dandy" s\>veet potatoes 
"Kitchen Favorite" corn 
"Sylvan" figs 
"Mann’s" applesauce 



HUGHES 



"Springfield" fruits and vegetables 
"Gay 90’ s" peaches and apricots 
"Hit Parade" apricots 
"Dixie Dandy" yams 



LUCKY’S 



"Early Garden" pears 

"Harvest Day" fruits and vegetables 

"Double Luck" green beans 



MARKET BASKET 



"Hillcrest" fruits and vegetables 
SAFEWAY 



"Dessert" fruits and vegetables 
"Highviay" fruits and vegetables 
"Gardenside" fruits and vegetables 
"Tov/n House" fruits and vegetables 
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■ n^DICAL 0\PE '■ "■• 
■ in 

?,13ST ^/EIs^ICE CO-AN PARK 



There are a number o£ places you can go for.frec^ 
lov/ cost medical care. .It is alv/ays a good -ioea ^ 
teienhcne first to find out the best time to^go. If 
you are receiving county aid, talce the id5;i*.tixication 
card that comes vdth your check v.'ith you, .. . . ; 



IF YOU m sici^ ■ ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ • . . ■ ■ ■ 

• U- 

and receiving county aid for diildren, you can go to 
any nrivate doctor v;ho v;ill accept county payments, 
Tnere are several iri Venice and Cceaii Park, 





You also go to the UCLA Clinic at 10S33 Le Conte 
Ave,,- Los Angeles 24 ( 478-S711 ), Tuose with a low 
income pay a small fee. If you are receiving county 

■ ‘aid, tikcrc is no charge. 



Your cl'iildren can go to the PTA .clinics at 30a vvestmin* 
ster Ave., Venice, if they have gone to scliool in Los 
Angeles for. one year, liowevef, your sdiool nurse or . 
doctor iTUst send them there. If you think your diild 
has a medical uroblem or needs glasses, spcalc to your 
school nurse. ‘ These medical clinics diarge 50<^ for 
each visit. ■ 
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If ycu are not receiving County Aid for Children, or 
your incoine is veiy low, you. can go to the; 



County ^fedical Aid 
1525 Euclid Avenue 
■ > Santa Monica • 



phone; 451-5911 

f . f, 

: and they \dll send you to a doctor free. ■ ■ . 



If you live in Santa ^':onica and have a low income but are 
not receiving aid, you can also go to St. John’s Hospital 
Clinic, 132o 22nd Street (393-9531) , or Santa Monica 
Hospita], Clinic, 1250 16th Street (451-1511) . The fees 
there are also low. 



O I 



• I : ■ 

F^E SHOTS (Dyptheria, ' Smallpox-,- etc., for you or your children) 

: Venice Clinic ... . . phone; 451-5911 \ 

905 Venice Blvd, , Venice - . '“7- < . 

or ' 

Los Angeles County -Health Department i 
1525 Euclid Avenue, Santa ivfonica • phone; 451-5911 




RABIES SHOTS FOR YOUR DOG 

, # * 

Watch the local newspaper to see when the Santa Monica Health ' 

Department has. its clinic, or call 395-9931. * Rabies shots 
cost $1.50. -. 
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■ CARE OF YOUR TEETH ’ 

If you are receiving county aid you can take your . 
children to any private dentist who will accent 
county payments. ‘ 

^ Venice, you can also tal<e your children 

crh^!!? Clinic, if they have been attending ,(v. v:* \ 

school m Los Angeles for one year, ' 

If you live ^ Santa Monica and your income is low/ but you 
are not receivmg aid, children between the- -ages of 6 and 16 

Johji*s Hospital or Santa 
arrp^ Hospital. There IS a small fee. These clinics fdso ■ 
accept a few children who need braces on their tee^. 





IF YOU NEE D TO HAVE YOUR EYES CHEOQED -OR NEED GLASSES 

• . ' * * ■ 

. . « t 

ocn^w H Angeles College of Optoijetry, 

950 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles (747-91'31T. The fee 
IS charged according to income, 

\ • “ * 

0 • , 

• - " f 

' ‘’■“t / “ * • • ' ' * ' 

IF YOU HAVE WORRIBS AND WANT TO TALK TO SOBiKB ABOUT THEM 

f * 

r ;The Benjaj^ ^sh Center for Problems of Living is located 
^ at 1426 Mam Street, Venice (392-490S). The office is uo- 

according to income; 

zees start at 2S^ a yisit, ® 
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YOJ M/^KE M mx A VISIT TO A EOTOR ■ 

OR CLV'llC, .that tire is saved for ycu^ It is r'por-5- 
taut to let tlier. luxcv; if you caiu'^ctTbiio.so sanecne.else 
uho needs treatment can use tiiat tir;e* . . ■ 
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A Consumer Education Service of ,ther 



■ ■ P.'‘CIFIC CCV7WITY CEfITEP 

. of 

-Tlie Neur'eyer Foundation 
1324. Pacific. Avenue, Venice ; 
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Tjhone? 392-4891 
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Family ' Skixis 'Center 

A necessary adjunct of consumer knowledge is consumer skill* 

At the least, a knowledge of food preparation is basic to using nutritional 
information, and a knowledge of serving is an essential skill for a mother 
with many children and little money* 

The store we rented for consumer education classes was also 
equipped with sewing machines, cutting tables, and kitchen equipment* 

Located near the market and in the main traffic pattern of the poor commun- 
ity, it offered 'classes for adults and teenagers on an informal basis* 

I'Jhile cooking demonstrations were delayed by code restriction 
problems and then by budget restrictions, sewing classes got underway early, 
with fabrics, thread, and patterns donated by garment manufacturers* 

SeJ^^g SkyCttd CznteA, A total of 79 teen-age girls and women 
attended sewing classes. Classes were held four times a week for teen- 
age girls; average weekly attendance was 40. Classes for women were held 
twice a week; average weekly attendance was 10* Child care for women attend- 
^ ing the sewing classes was provided by two Vista volunteers; a creative play 
erjerience was offered to these preschool children while their mothers were 
sewing. Classes for teen-agers were held after school and on Saturday; the 
women’s classes were held in the morning* Though the ostensible purpose was 
to teach sewing, a secondary goal was to provide an atmosphere conducive to 
social interaction* 

Approximately half of those women and girls who came to class had 
no previous sewing experience; those who attended for several sessions all 
learned how to make simple shifts. However, there were many women who did 
not return after one or two sessions; follow up on these indicated that the 
women felt that they could not afford the time for what they saw as a ’’leisure 
time” activity. Those who already knew the basics of sewing learned such new 
techniques as how to shrink and set in a sleeve, and how to set in a dipper 
properly. 



The sewing classes provided a relaxed situation for communication 
and social interaction; for many of these women, it was the only group sit- 
uation to which they were exposed in their relatively isolated ar.d lonely lives 
The women were most generous about sharing their supplies such as pins and 
scissors with each other. They also enjoyed helping one another* For the 
most part, there was cooperation in the sharing of sewing machines. Without 
the knowledge of the instructor, the women gave a surprise luncheon at the 
close of the sewing classes* They planned and provided the food and supplies* 

Initially all fabrics and supplies were provided free of charge; 
it L. en developed that women would cut and. save a large number of garments 
without finishing any. At this point, a rule was made that one garment would 
have to be finished before another was cut. Some of the~women sewed quickly 
and in a few weeks finished many garments, so that those who sewed slower felt 
that they were not getting their share of the material* At this point, the 
problem was resolved by setting a rule that after the completion of six dresses 
each woman would pay 25o a yard for fabricr 
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A persistent problem was the disappearance of supplies and 
fabric. Everything that was seen as belonging to the Center (i«e. pro- 
vided by the Government) would disappear until there was only one of each 
item left. Seldom would the last scissors or tracing wheel disappear, but 
all replacements were rapidly stolen until there again was only one remain- 
ing item of each type. The women would not take any equipment which they 
knew to belong personally to the instructors, but what belonged either to 
the Center or often to other women in the class would rapidly disappear. 
Sometimes uncompleted garments belonging to members of. the class were 
stolen by others. This led- to a number of interpersonal problems within 
the group, and also caused the rules to be changed frequently in an effort 
to protect the rights of each of the members of the group, and of course, 
to control supplies. 

When the topic of disappearing supplies and fabric was raised, 
many of the women expressed the feeling that these materials were being 
provided through the Poverty program, and therefore, were meant for the 
poor. Since the materials were meant for the poor, it was not really 
stealing, but taking what was intended for them in the first place. It 
was pointed out first, that the fabrics were usually donated by clothing 
manufacturers, and, that if all the supplies disappeared and could not be 
replaced, the sewing classes would have to be terminated. The open dis- 
cussion of this did not however seem to reduce the rate of disappearance 
and it was utlimately decided to keep on hand only one of each tool, although 
this meant that the women had to wait their turn to use supplies. 

This problem was resolved finally when the date of project 
termination was reached and everyone v/as informed that support of the 
Family Skills Center was now dependent upon local contributors. Various 
churches and merchants began contributing to the Center, as did the Foun- 
dation. As soon as the "fund-raising” can5>aign began, one more set of 
scissors, etc., was placed at the Center, and these, three months later, 
were still there. 

Of course, this phenomenon is not unique. Studies of honesty 
in the general population have indicated that many people believe that it 
is quite all right to steal from a large store or organization but not to 
steal from a small one. 

Despite these difficulties, the women seemed to enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to get out of the house and to socialize with one another. During 
the course of the year that the program operated, the instructor observed 
many cooperative efforts develop among the women - they made arrangements 
to care for one another *s children, and to share in transportation, and 
shopping, and generally offered help to one another. The women expressed 
pleasure at finding this creative and money-saving outlet, and showed evi- 
dence of enhanced self-esteem both from the new skill, and from their im- 
proved appearance. 

The sewing classes, now supplemented by a full schedule of cook- 
ing classes, have continued under the direction of Family Service of Santa 
Monica, and are to.tally supported by local contributors* 
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Section C 

■ Ybiith GrCups and Summer Activities 



Drop Out and Delinquency Prevention - The Club Program 

The social orientation of teen-age youth, the constructive 
channeling of their burgeoning energy, the need to identify and train 
youngsters of talent, and the need to help them find a useful self-concept - 
these have long been recognized as important needs in any compacted and 
economically stagnant neighborhood. 

For these traditional reasons, and also because the need for 
activites for the youth of the area was a widely reported need by both 
the parents, the youth and the institutions serving the youth, the club 
programs were developed. It was hypothesized that by providing well- 
trained, concerned adult leaders who would not only help guide the yoiing- 
sters in planning and directing constructive activities, but would also 
work with individual members of the group in helping them deal v/ith aiiy 
problems they faced, that there would be a decrease in absenteeism and an 
increase in school grades. 

In the interest of increasing school achievement and in providing 
supervised leisure time activites, the club program had the following aims: 

. 1. To provide a flexible group situation where it would 
be possible for the club members to relate to adults and their 
peers. 

2. To develop a sense of self-worth and con^etence through 
group participation in the planning and execution of group acti- 
vities. 

3. To increase communication between the youth, the school 
and the home. 

4. To provide a warm, understanding adult sponsor who is 
accepting of the youth and recognizes their importance as indi- 
viduals. 

5. To utilize this relationship to explore and develop those 
attitudes and values conducive to achievement in school and in in- 
creasing community awareness and participation. 

The Club Program utilized members of the Professional 
Service Corps as leaders. Essentially these were college-educated men and 
women who worked part-time (with one club) under the supervision of two 
professional social workers. Of the ten club leaders, five had been social 
science majors in college, and four of these had had field work placement 
experience cn an ur*dergraduate level. Two of the leaders had been teachers - 
one at nursery school and one on a junior high level. The three male club 
leaders were in their senior year in college. The club leaders were, on the 
whole, younger than the Family Agents who comprised the largest group of 
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CLUB MEMBERSHIP AND STAFF SIZE 
MONTHLY AND CUMULATIVELY 





New Members 


Cumulative 
Total Members 


Staff Size^ 


October 1964 


11 


11 


3 


November 1964 


6 


17 


3 


December 1964 


16 


33 


4 


January 1965 


17 


50 . 


5 


February 1965 


4 


54 


9 


March 1965 


2 


56 


1 9 


Anril 1965 


1 


57 


9 


May 1965 


10 


67 


11 


June 1965 


12 


79 


12 


July 1965 


20 


99 


11 


August 1965 


0 


99 


9 


September 1965 


1 


100 


8 


October 1965 


2 


102 


8 


November 1965 


27 


129 


14 


December 1965 


0 


129 


13 


January 1966 


86 


215 


i 14 


February 1966 


12 


227 


16 


March 1966 


44 


271 


14 


April 1966 


3 


274 


13 


May 1966 


7 


281 


13 


June 1966 


0 


281 ^ 


11 


July 1966 


0 


281 >2 


7 


August 1966 


0 


281 J 


7 



Variously Absorbed or Discontinued 



%umber of individuals, primarily part-time (average - 10 hours 

per week). 

^191 Active for the last three months* 
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Professional Service Corps members; six of the ten considered the work 
as club leaders as field experience, and intended to enter Graduate 
School in the field of Social Work* 

TAcUyUng, The club staff participated in the first four 
sessions of the training series held for Family Agents* In these 
sessions, there was a general orientation to the Agency and to other 
anti-*poverty programs, to the community, and to the culture of poverty* 

After the initial training, bi-weekly conferences were held with the 
professional supervisor* In addition to these, meetings of all the club 
leaders were held monthly* When needed, case conferences were scheduled 
for individual group members with staff from related agencies attending* 

From time to time special training sessions were held for 
club leaders - focused on role playing and group dynamics as well as 
program ideas and community resources (see appendices 4 and 5)* 

PAogAam, In the context of the multi-service program, ten 
clubs were operated*^ Since each group was formed or developed in a 
different way, the ways in which members joined their groups is described 
in each of the individual club reports* 

Each of the clubs met once a week for two to three hours with 
the club sponsor; individual conferences with club members were held 
between meetings* An atten^t was made to visit the parents of each of the 
youth early in the program and at regular intervals throughout the pro- 
gram* Meetings with school and other agency personnel and the club leaders 

were held when needed* 

The clubs, with the exception of the Charm Club, did not' meet 
at the Pacific Community Center, but at various facilities throughout the 
community; public schools, a church-sponsored building, and other facil- 
ities within easy. access of the particular group* 

When the youth either applied to join, or were asked to join a 
club, parental approval was gained on form //I* The club leader then got 
the information of form #2 from the child, from the school and from the 
parents in the home interview* In this way, the club leader was able to 
gain avariety of information about each club member* 

Ctub6, The clubs may briefly be described as follows; 

The l06 RUno6 SznioA^i originally a gang worked with by 

a group guidance worker from the Probation Department, this group 

of 20 primarily Mexican-American girls ranged in age from 15 to 18* 



■ ^During the period from October 1964 through August 1966, 281 
youngsters were enrolled in the club program* At the end of August 1966 
the clubs had 191 active members* 
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Because this was an already formed group, with a constitution, 
the structure of this group was maintained when the group was 
taken over* It was the only club sponsored by the project which 
had been structured before the project began* 

The program of these girls was devoted to a wide variety of 
social activities, community service and leadership training* 

As the most formally structured of the groups, much time was 
spent in discussing and learning about the constitution, the 
conduct of meetings, election of officers, and partaking in the 
activities of a county-wide federation of youth clubs* 

This group, whose members were either delinquent or delin- 
quency prone, developed over the four years of both the Group 
Guidance program and this program to the point that they assumed 
considerable leadership in the community* They sponsored events 
to raise funds for scholarships, for the Kennedy Librvry, parti- 
cipated in various Health and Welfare campaigns, and acted as 
counselors and day camp leaders for groups of younger children* 

By the eij^d of the program, nearly half the girls were out vZ 
school and employed, and several were in college* 

This club was the first direct service provided by the pro- 
ject* When the idea of the Professional Service Corps was first 
"tried out" at an inter-agency area wide conference, two juvenile 
probation workers immediately asked for an appointment with the 
Foundation’s director. At that visit they described an immediate 
need for an adult leader of Las Reinas* The project was still 
"on paper" in April of 1964 and no recruitment or training of 
staff had even started* Hearing about the girls that afternoon 
produced our first Professional Service Corps recruit - the 
Director’s secretary* 

A tall, unusually attractive, well-groomed, warm and open 
young woman, she was an immediate "hit" with the club members* 

The effectiveness of this coupling of successful people from the 
larger culture with people stranded in the backwaters of poverty 
was vividly demonstrated in the club* 

When this leader initially came into the group, the girls 
were a visual caricature of the Mexican— american stereotype, 
hair ratted to incredible heights, make-up applied with gross 
abandon, their junk jewelry and gum chewing were even more command- 
ing than their stressed decolletage* 

The leader was carefully instructed to avoid any discussion 
of hair-do’s, make-up or clothing, but simply to proceed with an 
activity program and to dress as she did in the office* 

Within three months the girls’ identification with their leader 
displayed itself* The hair and hems came down, the necklines went 
up, the make-up came off, and the jewelry and gum disappeared* 

'Then came the -discussions of dress and decoration* 



These changes were displayed in other ways, too. Girls 
went back to school, they raised money - with bake sales and 

^ g’^0“P "ho are indis- 
tinguishable from good middle class college sororities - ex- 

delinquent days are long 
younger girls "make it" 

tnroligu school snd on to work# 

Meeting without external sponsorship now, they have remained 
a group, and have achieved meaningful status in thLr cor^iSt 

^ Re^oi ChiCM: a group of 18 Mexican-american girls 
between the aps of 13 and 15. This group was a natural group 
in the community who wanted to affiliate with the Las ReiLs 
Seniors. Five of the girls had older sisters in the Senior group 
and the girls wanted to partake of the increased activites and 
programs possible under formal sponsorship, which their older 
sisters and acquaintances were enjoying. The decision was made 
to form a new group rather than form one large group with such 
a wide age, interest and maturity span. The Chicas did, however, 
develop a constitution and group structure patterned after that of 
the older group, and throughout the two years,, continued to meet 
at the same time and place with the Las R6(inas Seniors. At times 

tney shared community projects, but in general social activites 
were held separately. 

At the time formal sponsorship of the club began, nearly 
half of the girls in this group were kno\m to the Probation 
Department for such acts as runaway, truancy, sex delinquency, 
glue-sniffing, drug ingestion, or incorrigibility at home or 

^ getting acceptable grades at school ' 

(B+ to C-), most were not, and a few were failing in all their 
courses. They expressed generalized feelings of hostility toward 
the school and toward their families. All felt that they were 
out of the social hierarchy at the school and spoke with great 
disdain of the surfers” and "paddy girls” who were "in”. Feelings 
of rejection of both themselves and society were great. Of all 
the clubs this was the most volatile. 



Because of the extent and range of problems in this group, 
much time was spent in case conferences with the club leader, the 
professional supervisor and the school and Probation Department 
staffs. Individual and group therapy resources were found for 
several of the girls. During the period that the club was spon- 
sored, six of the girls ran away from home together; four of 
them returned within a week, but two of them were missing for 
over six weeks. Eventually these two were found living in a cave 

in the hills. One was placed in a detention facility following 
this event. ^ 
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The Chicas did try t<5 emulate their older sisters, and did 
partially identify with their leaders. They lost their initial leader 
after becoming very much attached to her, and by the time they reinvested 
in their new leader, she had to leave, the project ended, and no funds 
were available to continue sponsorship of the group for several months. 

A group-work agency then started to reconvene the girls, and hopefully, they 
can continue toward self-sufficiency. 

Their pregnancy rate remains high, they continue to act out in 
other ways, but schooling has grom in value, and the taking of drugs seems 
to have virtually disappeared from their repertoire. 

A rather poignant picture of their lives is illustrated by some 
of their decisions as a group. The initiation ceremony they adopted was 
an elevator ride - there are no elevators in their neighborhoods - and 
being taken to a large office building for their first ride was a terrify- 
ing experience for most of them. 

A favorite field trip — of both the Chicas and the Seniors — 
was a ride to a department store to go window shopping and to see new 
clothes. There are no stores that sell new clothes in their community, 
and this too seemed like magic to them. All their clothes came from thrift 
shops, and choice was a new experience. IThen taken to visit a women’s 
garment factory, they were each invited to select a blouse as a gift. All 
of them. selected the identical pattern and style. 

Junior High TMT Club (T/icUrUng McUcUuU TaZeiUj » This was a 
group formed at a Junior High School which was composed of eight members; 
three Hegro, three Mexican-american and two Anglo girls. School personnel 
and the club leader x^orked together to select the girls, using as criteria 
the fact that they had average or above average IQ’s but were under-achieving 
in their school work. Permission forms (appendix ) were sent to parents 
for their approval. The purpose of this group was to improve self-image, 
increase aspiration level; and achievement through a program of cultural 
enrichment and individual guidance. The group was kept small in an effort 
to keep it on an interracial basis, as great difficulties had been encoun- 
tered in the larger groups, which eventually shifted from an interracial 
composition to one with single ethnic group membership. Through the skill 
of the leader, these girls, who were 12 to 14 years old, not only continued 
x^ith this interracial group, but developed a great deal of ’’group” feeling. 
While initially the group had divided itself up on both racial and status 
lines, this decreased during the year, and the girls came to group and 

socialized between club mootings on the basis of interest rather than racial 
lines. 



For most of these girls, group membership was a brand new exper- 
ience, To have fun, and have it approved of by the school was a radical 
change in their relationship to the school. 

I 

Perhaps the best way to describe these club members is to des- 
cribe a’ few of them; 

Susie is 15. Her mother is living with a man to x^hom she 
•is not married} they drink and fight all the time. Susie wants 
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to bring friends home but is afraid lest her mother be drunl* 

• She would like to leave home but is afraid. She fails four 
of her classes, and is called to the counselor's office* where 
for an hour somebody pays attention to her, if only to scold her. 

Her mother signs her report card and says, "That*s what I would 
> expect « 



father died when she was nine and the family 
has lived on welfare ever since} most of the time her mother 
IS depressed and sleeps all day. Her brother said he world go 
0 college and become a brain-surgeon, but last year he • .opped 
out of high school. Ann is angry and doesn’t trust anyone. She 
hates the place she lives - it is dirty and rundown, and she is 
ashamed to bring anyone home. A boy pays attention to her, and 
she sleeps with him. When she becomes pregnant she is called 

a tramp. Ann feels that she found love, but no one seems to care 
about how she feels. 



Diane is 14, pretty and perceptive. Her mother and father 
separated when she was 8} first she lived with her father, then 
with an aunt, and later with her grandmother. When her mother 
remarried, she returned to live with her. The step-father 
makes sexual advances to Diane, but she is afraid to tell her ' 
mother. Diane worries, withdraws, and begins to fail at school. . 
The school counselor suggests that she find a quiet place to- 
study. 



Linda is 16; she is fat and not pretty. The oldest of 11 
children, she is expected to stay home and help care for them. 

When she doesn’t, her father tells her to get out of the house 
and find someone else to support her. She has various health 
problems, hasn t menstruated in two years} her mother’s only 

response to this is ’’Are you pregnant?”. At school, the question 
is Why are you truant?”. 

Jane is 16, she is pretty and intelligent, and is doing very ■ 
well academically. She lives with her parents and two younger 
brothers in a modest, well-kept home. On Saturday nights her 
father gets drunk and brings his girlfriend home to sleep. Jane 
would like to go- to college, and has the grades to do so* Her 

mother urges her to drop out of school and take a Beauty Culture 
course* 



It is obvious that school achievement cannot be separated from 
the life situations, the poverty and the feelings these girls have about 
themselves. Rathet than drop-outs, these are girls likely to be crowded 
out of school} crowded out by the many tensions and problems they face, by 
their inability to strive and survive on all fronts at once. 

This was the rost experimental of the clubs 
as well* as the most ‘..Dosely structured. Aimed at drop-out prevention on 
a high school level, girls were referred tc- this group by a school counselor, 
teacher or the vice-principal* Referral was made to the club leader, who 
asked one of the existing club members (called a Big Sister) to contact 
the girl, invite her to join the club and t;« Introduce the girl to the 
leader. Members of the club helped one anojher with homework and hair-do’s 
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between club meetings and in other ways gave assistance to new members. 

In this way new girls were rapidly accepted into the group and all mem- 
bers gained in status and self esteem by being helpful to others. 

Meetings- Were held weekly in the evening at the High School. 

Most of the meetings were group discussions supplemented by speakers 
from various professions as well as minority group members x-zho had 
achieved success in business ^ education and professional fields. Mem- 
bership was fluid j and there was considerable turnover in group composi- 
tion during the period it was in operation. 

The Miracle Workers developed a number of projects and programs 
within the school for the benefit of the entire student body. They spon- 
sored a series of films on adjustment and mental health needs which were 
shown during lunch hour and were open to all student^. They participated 
as a group in a variety of campus activities as hostesses) ushers and 
program aides. 

Between meetings training programs for the "Big Sisters" were 
held. Ostensibly to give help to the Big Sister in how to approach, re- 
late and talk to a new girl to make her feel welcome, as well as how to 
help the other girl with her homework^ these sessions provided an oppor-^ 
tunity to give guidance, develop sensitivity to one another* s feelings, 
and teach social behavior to the Big Sister in a more acceptable and less 
threatening format thah if the sessions had been structured to help the 
Big Sister with her social or homework problems. 

Who were the girls who came to the Miracle Workers and what 
were their problems as they saw them? On meeting the girls brought to 
their first meeting by the Big Sisters, the group leader made notes on 
the girls and recorded their reasons for joining the club; 

Gertrude: 16 year old Megro girl, seriously overweight, 

pleasant, cheerful appearance. "I want to drop out of school 
because I hate it. The teachers don’t care about me or any 
of us. They only pay attention to the "soshes" because they 
think they’re more important," 

Diane: 15 1/2 year old Anglo, bleached hair, very thin, 

overdressed, "I have been going with a boy for two years and 
we’re going to get married. My grades aye poor because I’m 
absent alot from illness and I canft catch up. My parents 
always bug me because I wear too much eye make-up and my hair 
is too high, I think it looks good," 

Betty: 16 year old Anglo girl, shy, withdra't-m, "I don't 

like California, I’d rather be in Chicago, The people are 
friendlier and not so snobbish,' They like you as you are and 
you don’t have to put on an act for them," 

Cynthia: 15 year old ferican-american girl, pretty, hair 

ratted, "I am not happy in school, I have low grades and teach- 
ers don’t understand me, I think about college, but I couldn’t 
make it, I have a problem reeding and spelling and I can’t ex- 
press myself, I have things to say and I don’t know how to say 
them, I don’t know how to tell a boy "no"« I’m pregnant and 

I’ll have to quit school," 
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Pat: 15 year old Negro girlj very thin> looks much 

younger* "I hate myself and I wish I could be someone else* 
Everything I do turns out wrong* I don't get along with my 
family because they don't understand me* I wir-h I could find 
someone to talk to who would understand me*" 

Donna: 15 year old Mexican-american girl, very attractive, 

but shy and ill at ease* "I want to leave school because my 
parents are poor and I can't have any nice clothes* They're 
always picking on", me and it's not my fault* I didn't ask to 
be born* The teachers don't like me either, they only like 
the "soshes"* If you don't have nice clothes it's hard to 
come to school*" 

Girls were referred to the Miracle Workers because they werp 
on the verge of dropping out* During the full academic year, 1965-66, forty 
girls were referred to the Club* All forty stayed in school and finished 
the year with passing grades* In the fall of 1966, all re-enrolled except 
those who had babies or were too noticeably pregnant to be permitted re- 
enrollment* 



The, BZeyrieyUaAy School TN'^iT/icUnlng NcUluloI TccleM], This group 
was composed of 32 third and fourth graders, included both boys and girls, 
and was interracial* The group was selected because they had average or 
higher than average intelligence, were under-achieving in school, and had 
older brothers and sisters who had dropped out of school* Though the 
children are achieving in school, the leaders found that none were without 
problems and conflicts* The group was informally organized, met weekly 
for programs planned with the children and aimed at attempts to provide 
intellectual stimulation, cultural enrichment, guidance and tutoring* 

Much ':ime was spent in making field trips, and the leaders 
found that the time spent in transportation provided an opportunity for 
free and easy conversation both between the children and with the leaders* 

In the early stages the time spent in the car seemed very helpful in pr^ 
viding a "group" feeling, and provided the leaders with much understanding 
of the interaction of the children as well as an opportunity to correlate 
what they were seeing with possible future goals, attitudes and values* 

Also, as the children were picked up and delivered there was the opportunity 
to meet and talk with the parents and observe the home* 

Who are these children in this club? 

Don is 8 years old, likes and does well in school, and 
expresses himself well orally* He is quiet and withdraxTO} the 
teacher reports that he is "nervous"* The apartment he lives 
in is crowded and rundown, with many idle teenagers and adults 
lounging in front of the building* His father is a quiet and 
soft-spoken man on a permanent disability pension} his mother 
abandoned Don and his two older sisters when Don was five* 

* 

Lisa is a cheerful 9 year old Negro girl who is above 
average in intelligence and achievement* She lives with her 
parents and five older brothf.rs and sisters in a small home' 
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which is very messy, though in good repair. Her father is 
regularly employed; conflicts between the parents are fre- 
quent, in part because the mother drinks during the 
day and does little housekeeping or meal preparation. Lisa 
was very reluctant to allow the leader to come to her home, 
and expressed the wish that she lived "in.-'.a nice house*’. In 
the group she was very protective of the other children and 
tended to assume the mother role. 

I 

Steve is one of four children, the others grown and 
away from home; there is no father in the home. Though pres- 
ently unemployed his mother has worked since Steve was four, 
and he has cared for himself after kindergarten and school. 

His teachers report him to be above average in all areas but 
especially in science, though they report that he needs to 
learn greater self-control. His mother was reluctant to allow 
him to join the club, because she said *’He*ll be nothing but 
trouble to you”. She reports many more behavior problems at 
home than does the school. Aside from the fact that he shows 
a great fear of failure and reluctance to try to do anything 
he is not sure he can accomplish, he is easily managed and 
gets along well with the other children in the group. 

Bo i/4 Ciub6» There were four groups of boys: the Monday Club 

was of 8 and 9 year olds, the 17 Diplomats were 10 and 11 year olds, the 
High Society members were 11 and 12 year olds, and the fourth group con- 
sisted of 12 members from 13 to 15 years old. These groups met weekly 
under the leadership of two College students who were indigenous to the 
area. Th groups were formed in part on the basis of referrals from the 
Family Agent program, and in part from drop-ins from the area where the 
clubs met. The meeting place was in the heart of the Negro ghetto, and 
as a consequence, all members of these groups were Negro youth. 

Programs of arts and crafts alternated with trip programs. 
Becausw of both the sex and age level of the boys, in this program, interest 
in the clubs was maintained only through programs of physical activity; 
all trips had to provide the opportunity for physical activity as well as 
touring. 



In each of the four groups there were several boys who were 
attending school on a one-hour-a-day basis because of behavior problems 
in the school setting. These boys presented management problems in the 
group setting also. To help meet the needs of these boys a VISTA volunteer 
was assigned to work with each of these boys on an individual basis. This 
volunteer combined a program of activities and tutoring for each of these 
hyper-active youths. 

ClvVwi C£ci44. Two ten week sessions of a Charm class were 
offered under the supervisicn of a club leader and using various guest 
speakers. Most of the girlii in the Charm Class were referred from the 
other club programs or by tlie Family Agents. Each series was limited 
to 15 girls; since the program was very popular, admission was on a 
”first-come-first“ served ba;;is”. The meetings were held weekly in the 
evening at the Pacific Community Center. Both sessions were interracial 
and few problems were encountered in maintaining the group’s composition. 
Attention was paid to finding a hair stylist familiar with working with 
both Negroes and whites, an: special make-up. 
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The outline of the course is included in a flyer sent to the 
clubs and the Faiaily Agents t 
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A look at* *'Kej Kyself and for teenage girls 
■ ‘ Every Thvrsdiy r-iveningj 3:eginning Thursday, V.v/ 13 
at Pacific Center 3 1324 Pacific Avenue 5 Venice 



You*re in*v.d.tad if you’re in 9thg lOidi, llth, or 12th grade 
Further information i ask for Charjr. Course, Eko 2-2729 . 

PROCRAM 

1* Kair 5 Makeup^ T*^- Skin”: Professicral model ’ ' - 

2* Utoirobe and Ha? to Str-e-t-e-o— h. It! Seventeen bfegazine 
associate ediV-cr 

3« ”I Am Vloat I Eat”: Home economist from Southern California Gas Coirpary 
4o ”Me and Feelings”: Tom Greening^ Ph.D., psychologist,' ' Discussion 

5, ”[^self as a toan”: Julia Shermanj Fn,D* , .psychologist. Discussion. 

6 ^ ”Do I Like J^^elf?”: Leslie Navran, Fn,D*, psychologist, ' Discussion 

7* ”Do I Conform or Don’t !?”: Panel on ’’Sosh, Sag or Vihat?” Group 



nsrribers and Fran Brcdar,- leader 



\. 



8 « ”I Will or I to^t Date,, ♦Will I Farry?”j' Jane Guttman, U,C,LcA, • 



Group discussion, 

9, ”To Drop or Not to Drop— Why School?”: 



'Sara' Eerjran, U*CoL,A* 



SvTinging teacher 
Swinging niother 
Swinging students:' 

' . • Bobbe- Kantor 

'Jackie Coiich 
(Miracle Workers of Venice 
Hi^) 

10, Husicale: D^cific Avenue A-GoGo: Guitar music and -sin^ng. 

• *■'*. ' 

’’Opening ni^t curtain”: Group planning of rules. 

Pilot project for nation, 

Parental tilips 



Summer Activity Pi?ogrM 



CmpOMiilp P^og^LWn, Arrangements were made to secure 110 
campershios to send children to camps. Among the camps attended were 
WCA and biCA, Unicamp, CYO, Camp Fire Girls, Woodcraft Ranprs, and 
Triple Tri in Arizona. Camperships were also secured for six youngsters 
to attend a special day camp designed for children with hidden handi- 
caps". Daily transportation to and from these camps was provided for 

the children. 



VayiCZ PAOQAMI, A modem dance program for teen-age girls from 
both the Venice area and West Los Angeles area was offered during the 
summer. Transportation to and from these classes was provided for the 
Venice area girls. The program was designed not only to provide in- 
struction in dance, but to provide an opportunity for cross-cultural 
exchange around an area of mutual interest. 



The Svmrn/i Activity Inlp Pn,0Qn.am* The summer ';rip program was 
designed to serve children already involved in the tutoring program at 
the center. Its purpose was to encourage the children tc. remain in the 
tutorinHor thi Iu4r. to provide supervised recreatiou end broaden the 

horizons of the children. 

A total of 47 children ranging in age from 8 to 15 and including 
17 girls and 30 boys were served. Backgrounds of these children were. 

Negro, Mexican-american, and other Caucasian groups. Attendance in August 

varied from 20 to 27. \ 

Basic program objectives were trips on Mondays and Fridays for 
seven weeks. The use of trips as the main program was intended to bma en 

their horizons by giving the children ^he 

community. Trips were also used because the 

did not lend itself to a day camp on the premises. The trips inc . 

visits to such places as the airport, beaches, parks, the desert, Arr 

head, Knott’s Berry Farm. 

An attempt was made to group the children rather than attempt 
a mass program with children so heterogeneous in age, 

background. The boys were divided into three groups and the girls were 
were put in one group, with two leaders assigned to one group. All the 
grouprUeloped some group feeling by the end of the sunmer. 'the gtrls' 
group became large enough to divide into two but staff was 
L do this. The older group of boys became a ®”^^^sroup of Negro boys 
who were already friends, but the other groups remained mixed in cultural 

and religious background. 

Several community organizations were contacted to provide lunches 
the trios. This plan was used because the budget was not large enough 
^^p^foX mSls Ld it was felt that a request to brtog sack lunches 

wouid^ot result in all the families following through. 

aades Human Relations Council provided casseroles, cook-out menus, and 

sandwiches. This was supplemented from the PCC budget 

from Edgemar Dairy, Union Maid Bread, Pioneer Bakery, and from the PCC 

Staff organized by Mrs. Roz Kane. 
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The staff available for the direct work with the children 
included 8 of the 9 VISTAS and 2 of the Work Study students assigned 
to the PCC. Two of these workers were used in helping to administer 
the program and the rest in direct work with the children# VJeekly 
staff meetings were held. Most of the staff meeting time was used in 
helping the leaders to plan programs# Time was also spent involving 
two volunteers in a music program with the children# 

The summer activities program succeeded in providing a summer 
of fun for the children and introduced them to places and activities, 
such as swimming, that some of them bad never done before# Some indi- 
viduals who had never been able to fit into a group before felt included 
in the group because of a few leaders* skill in working with the indivi- 
dual and with the other children to include them# The tutors also devel- 
oped a greater understanding of the children whom they were now seeing 
in a group setting for the first time# 



The fact that they achieved group cohesiveness was shown by 
the fact that at the end of the grant period, all of the clubs were 
interested in finding other sponsorship so that they could continue# 
Through the efforts of the club members, their leaders, and the staff 
of the Center, all but two of the clubs did find outside sponsorship 
and are continuing# 

Cownw/ujty AwclAcwcAA# The trips to the wider community pro- 
vided a broadening of understanding and experience to the youth# Tne 
service programs within the community provided an awareness of the acti- 
vities and needs within the community, so that all groups participated 
in fund raising events within the community, at library fairs, open- 
houses and displays at school playgrounds and agencies# For many of these 
youth, there developed for the first time a **sense of community'* and an 
awareness of the roles within the community that they* even as youth, 
could fill# 

A-ttctude Changes, While there were no real measures of changes 
in attitude or self-image, there was an increasing awareness of the youth 
in these programs that there were others who shared similar problems, and 
that there were both people who cared about their problems and ways and 
resources available to them# 

After a year of meetings, the Miracle Workers (who had joined 
the group because they were failing in school) were asked, "Miat kinds 
of club activities do you like best?" The most frequent response they 
gave was "helping people"# t-Jhen asked, "l^at have you personally gotten 
from belonging to this club?" the most frequent response was "learned 
about n^self" or "how to get along with lots of people#" 

Three groups were asked to complete the statement, "A good 
leader is someone wh o " # The TNT groups were the 7-9 year 

®Td boys and gxrls, the Las Rexnas Chxcas were the 13—13 year old girls, 
the Miracle, Workers were high school girls# The responses, listed in 
rank order were: 
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TNT 



CIIICAS 



MIRACLE WORKERS 



Pretty ■ 

Kind 
Likes us 
Doesn’t scold 
Listens 

Takes us places 
Let’s us play 



Young and pretty 
Happy and energetic 
Understands us 
Easy to talk to 
"Hep" to it 
Doesn’t push us 
Doesn’t panic 
Someone with a car 
to talce us 
places 



Someone we can talk to 
Speaks our language 
Says what she thinks 
Can see two sides of 
things 

Things young 
Doesn’t think we’re bad 
Someone we can respect 
and not push around 
Good looking 



“ interesting shift from the emphasis on physical 
attributes and permissiveness in the young oroun to the 7 

^derst^ding. openmindedness and candidness ^^he older groun ' 



group SuSSn fS*’pSitiv! adult!yStfinSrI«ion^ and'^‘‘^“® e flexible 
community participation and awareneL v'Sf aSeved!* 



PACIFIC CQMMUNIIY CENTER 

Your son or dau^ter has contacted Pacific Community Center requesting help in 
achieving better in school* So that we may give- him or her the benefit of our 
services, your signed approval is necessary, 

APPROVAL 

I (parent or guardian) of ' 

give my consent and approval for iry son or dau^ter to be interviewed for one 
conference only by the Center psychologist. 

Date 

Return to; Pacific Community Center 
1324 Pacific Avenue 
Venice, California 



Signature 

TP^nt or Guardian')' 



t 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 

Groi;^) Developnisnt 

(For Grov^p Sponsors to fill in) 



Name 



Birthdate 



Adciress 

Grade 



Hione 



Grade Average 



Major 



School 



School Counselor 



Parents* Name 



Hew many sisters and brothers 



Nanes and ages of sisters and/or brothers 



) 
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Personal Interview; 



School Interview;^ 
!• Q. 



Wilii Whom; 



Achievement level 



^ Special Problems 



Home Interview; 



With Whom; 



How does this youngster feel ^out herself and others; 



How does Ihis youngster feel about school., future plans and goals: 



Referrals to counseling, health services^ etc; 



f ^ 

t: 
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PACIFIC COM«nY CENTER 

A Demonstration Project of the Neumsyer Foundation ‘ 



■ TVEEKLY 'CLUB -SUMMARY - 

Present: Absent: Date: 

Club: 

No, Members: 
Worker: 

Program (brief summaiy) ; 

« • 

Participation by group members (who did what, who was left out) : 
Roles and needs of individual group members: 



Group feeling tone: 

Special problems (worker’s understanding of reasons for problem) 



How did worker help group and/or individual members: 
Future plans : ^ 


















Guides for Club Leaders 



Club nieinbers were asked £our questions* 

■ - Wliat makes a good sponsor? 

, - I^hat makes a meeting fun? 

- What kinds of activities do you like? 

“ VJhat do you think your club offers to you personally j 
to your school and your community? 

The following lists of responses are offered as guides to the club 
sponsors in program planning: 

Mo^e6 A Good SpoyuoA.? 

One who cares enough to want' to help us and others. 

A person who can understand other people’s troubles. 

Someone who can understand their own problems and other 
peoples. 

Someone who can help others talk over problems. 

Someone who can get along with club members, understand 
their language and make members feel wanted. 

Can reach members on their own level. 

Is openminded, accepts kids for what they are. 
Understanding, near age of the members* 

Someone who watches out for the girls- and helps with 
their problems. 

Understanding, nice, willing to help with problems. 
Someone who helps girls in trouble and who likes to 
contribute to foundations. 

Someone who can understand teen-agers, with a good sense 
of humor, 

Nice, and tells us things in a nice way, 

I'Jho can cooperate with us. 

Someone who is joyful, 

Nice, sweet and lets us talk about our problems. 

Watches over us and gets us out of .trouble. 

Who cares about our club, 

ilihat Malian a Meeting Fun? 

Our leader - someone who is not only nice, but wants to 
help. She cares enough to let us talk and express ourselves, 

• Mien guests come and we say what we want. 

Guests and discussions. 

Interesting subjects, 

IiJhen you like what }*ou are doing. 

Good d53Cussions, Planned topics. 

People in the club aud doing for others. 

Discussing our- probl;-.ms. 

Helping people with ;robleras. 

Having enough things to talk about. 

The members, . 
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To learn to get along with others* 

Thinking how others feel* 

People* 

Girls hip to our jive* 

Members get along well* 

WhO/t Ki}tcU> 0(j Actlv>itie6 Oo Vou Uke. and iiJkij? 

Helping people* 

Slumber parties - we have such fun in everything we do* 
Slumber party - it was interesting to learn more about 
others* 

Speaking your mind* 

Finding out the rights and wrongs of others* 

Psychologist who spoke* 

Good discussions* 

Psychologist* 

Snow party* 

Helping others* 

Dances * 

Beach* 

Just meeting friends - new ones especially* 

Things with other clubs* 

Meeting more people in the city* 

Picnics* 

Park trips* 

Having fun* 

Action* 

iJdkat Vo you TfUnk yovJi Club To Vou Vzn^oncuUtj, VouA, 

School md Vou/i Comunity? 

I had a lot of problems and this club helped me out a lot* 
My club has helped me so much with my problems and in 
school it has been trying to help other girls* 

It helps you stay in school* 

I was thinking about dropping and I changed my mind* I 
may go on to college* 

It teaches me about myself and other people, how we 
should get along* 

A place to discuss everybody's problems - a place to let 
off steam* 

Fun and community projects* 

Officers who are really trying to help you* 

My school could improve* 

Parties and dances and beach outings with the group* 

I concentrate on the club instead of roaming the streets* 

A place to meet new friends* 

Helps with school problems* 

Makes me good* 

Helps me alot* 

Offers me a good name and keeps me out of trouble* 
Community projects are a kick to help others and we get 
compliments in school* 

Other kids want to join "my group"* 



o 



' ' -^-gctiniqu^s - Qf Encourageinartf i n a Club Setting 
[lkeM<L OAQ. 4>UQQ(U.te.d CL6 

- Allow club members to use the first name of the sponsor* 

- Send handwritten notes of praise, invitation to join group, 
compliment, Use U*S* Hail* Cards* 

- Send formal inter-office communication to club presidents on 
special projects, using Miss Jones, etc* 

- Find something in a home on a visit to genuinely praise or 
be interested in learning about* 

- Use a member’s accomplishment as a compliment, when it 
pertains, comes naturally and is within discussion topic of the moment 
as an example, 

- Shake the h^d, or otherwise greet personally, each club 
member on arrival to the meeting* 

- During an informal talk with a girl’, put your head lower 
than her* s’* * 

- Share an experience you had as a student similar to the one 
being expressed by a member* 

- Share a concern about the club or a problem you can’t solve 
with the group and let them help solve it* 

- Find positive little things you like about each other* 

- Find some common denominator of- your life and a club member’s 

- Expect the group to test* Try not to react* 

- Let members disagree with you* They have the right* 



CH/W? CO’JRSB 







ADDRESS 



PHONE 



^IA^E OF BOIfl PARENTS 




OTHER CUBS YOU BELONG TO 




nooooonnooD 
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DROP-CUT AMD DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

TRAINING NATUR/VL TALENT: CCNMUNITY AND CULTURAL EXPOSURE. 

I 

Short Trips: 

1. 1902 car, Reh- 7 ald Rambler. New car lot in vicinity, 

2, Walking trip to Pacific Ocean Park arcade, for windaw shopping. 

Gingerbread architecture, 

3, Los Angeles County Museum of Pine Arts, Wilshire Blvd, 

4. Ca.1 Fed Building on V^ilshire. Phone for roof tours. 22 stories, 

5, La Brea Tar Pits. Good for younger children. 

6. Century Crcy, Construction. Fountains. Walking and riding. 

7, Douglas Paiic, Santa I'^onica off Wilshire and 26th. Beautiful ponds, 
knells. Good for wal]<5.ng. La!>7n bowling. Fly casting for younger ^dldren, 

8. U.C.L.A. Top of Waffle B3.dg. (Soc.Sci.) View. Dixon Art Center 50<{: 
(.Administration may change fee) 

8. Self Realization Fellowship, 17190 Sunset Blvd., Pacific Palisades. 
Beautiful for any grade level. Closed Monday. 

10, Farmer’s Market, (Will need money for special kinds of food). 

Animals, foreign clothing, cake decorating, bread baking, (grab bag 3S<:) 

11, St. Sophia Cathedral, 1324 South Normandie, 

12, University Synagogue, on Sunset off Bundy - and St, Martin of Tours 
Catholic Church directly across the street, 

13, CBS Tours, 1~5 P.M« , Monday through Saturday, 7800 Beverly Blvd., L,A, 
Contact person is Carol Edwards. Bill Bixby’s shew especially good. Shindig 

14, Beulah Hawkins Doll Hospital, 1437 6th Street, Santa Monica, EX.4-2981 
(Call her to V7aive small fee) 

15, Japanese Basket Shop, Savrtslle and Santa Monica* 

16, West Los Angeles Police Department (call first) 

17, V/est Los Angeles Fire House (call f:!rst) 

18, Large Flower shop. National 8 Sav7t:lle, P, J, Howards. 

19, La Cienega Park, Olympic and La Cie aga. For younger children. 

20, Large bank. (Lycton Savings on Sun -at) Fca? younger children. 
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Neuireyer staff narber. Not a touf 

22 . U.C.L.A. Medio^ Center (grounds For younger children. When 

U.C.L.A. open house is in session. -i-t-uxxji. mien 

23. West los Angeles Deg Pound, Bundy off Olyispic. 

24, Pet Shop 

25, Los Angeles Airport 

wSSay 



27. Tapia Park in Malibu Canyon. Stream, beautiful country. 

28. Art Galleries on La Cienega 

29. Synanon - cannot take children on probation. 



Long Trios; 



5 . 



Mgels Flight (5 cent ride up trolley cable-car). Third Str^pt* pnrf mn 
in downto-n Ins Angeles, 6 A.M. to 1^20 A:M:^^ly. ° 

toa de Adobe, 4603 S. Figueroa St., CA. 5-8653, chamiincr realistic 
Sp^^h colonial hacienda of Old CaHfomia. 2 - 5 ™! 

g^ison after tiie conquest of the last Mexican goverowof cSfomia 
Trenendous waterfall at the ironuirent. oovemor or CajXomia. 

to Angeles State and County Arboretum, 301 M. Baldwin Ave Arcadia A 

^■'cho,’with displays“f aliS rftoes 

the ducks. Many peacocks 9 

tek_daily. Transportation within grounds daily, LLprMondav * 

K£d. ^ 

’ TbS°S Train Station. Long, narrow 

Canae!S,-gLS!,?^t^S;as^^^ shops. 

cook^g of Ke^c® food._ Of special inte&^^Hhe AvnfSbr the 
oldest, most historic building in to Angeles, built S 1818 Th<= 7 
Posada Process takes place annually in e^ly 0eSL“ ^ 

San Fernando Mission. 15101 San Fernando o a, « . 

“ 179’ and malnt^ld its «,>n ^ 

of the original ^pe remains, but one large cinvent i-iass baw.iSd4:iPd 
into a chapel. Priceless relics an\i paintings.; 9:30 A.M. to S P.m. 



' ' 
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Long Trips ccnt*d> 



4J.UIJWJ.V-U 4* vUiC.LV5 UAC Oy«^aa.XUWt> Wilfc: UtSJi^ LU % 

Jewel of the California missions 5 founded in 1776, Famed swallows 
:^tum every March 19 and fly sor.th everv October 23, Daily mass 
IS celebrated in the Serra Chapel. 7 A.M. to 5 P,M. daily,, Fee 
IS 50 cents per person. 

CaHfomia i^useum of Science and Xnd\istry, Eixposition Park, 

Shirley Temple doll collection of 523 dolls from all over the world. 
^^1el trains ran on 240 feet of track. Giant egg^ nine feet in 
dii^eter has glass panels showing hatching-brooding unit in which 150 
Ciiicks may be seen hatching every day, A new science vjinv houses a 
5300,000 mathematic exhibit. No fee. 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily. 

Harbor Freeway to Exposition. 

J, Paul Get 1 y rti^eum, 17985 West Pacific Coast Highway, Tours of famous 
statuary, paintings and historic furniture. Children under 12 not 
allowed, 3 - 5 P.M, , Wednesday and Saturday only, 

Grauman*s Chinese Iheater, 6925 Hollywood Blvd, ’’Chinese Pagoda” 
theater, famous for its foot prints of stars. 

Wayfarer’s Chapel, Palos Verdes Drive South, Portuguese Bend, bnique, 
modem chapel called ’*The Glass Church”. Beautiful grounds, view, 

9 A.i^I, to 6 P.M, daily. Free, (by Msrlneland) Tidepools at low tides. 
Harbor Freeway to Western Avenue to PaJos Verdes Drive South 



mayom. Observation Tower on the 25th floor offers panoramic view 
of city. 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Monday thru Friday, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. , 
Saturday and Sunday. 



Tours arranged in advance. 



the signs. 






o 

ERIC 



15, Griffitk Park Observator/, "Star shows** at 1 and 3 on Saturday and 
oimdayp for nnnijial cost, Vsny e:(hibits and viev/ of city, no 

Avenue to Vermont and up the hill, Obseivatory 
hoars. 2 to 10 P.f-u, fuesoay thru Friday, 1 P.M, to 10 PJ-i., 

Saturday and Sunday. * 

16, CheCiC Los Angeles Tii^s Calendar eacli Sunday for new ideas, 

17, ^le Great Western Fair and Dairy Shor^ is held each Hay at the 
toat i^esteiu Exhibit Center, Santa Ma Freeway and Atlaiitic Bivd, 

e^dixbits include dairy animals, dairy equipment, etc, 
Izitere^ved club leaders contact supervisor for ticket ordering, 

18, Pomona County Fair 

Box Mfice open at 11:00. Each >:ayino adult 
may t«.ve an 5 chudj-ea under 15 free. Also Santa Konica Ci^ College. 

20, Telephone company - job opportunities, 

21, Gas company • job oppcrtmiities 

22, IXisic Center 

23, Santa kJcnica City College for musicals and comedy^ Pay student or none. 
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PACIFIC COMMLINITY CENTER 
vA Project of the Neumeyer Foundation 
1324 Pacific Avenue 
Venice s Califoniia 

Name: 

Date: ■ 

VJorker: 

MOVEMENT OF LMDIVIUJAL IN THE GROUP ' ’ 

RATING SQ^~ggG) ^ ~ 

llote:- scale is concerned with "movement” or progression from one 

stage of adjustment to another. Since this is the case, if an 
individual does not begin with a problem in a particular .area NP 
(no problem) should be used. For the same reason, at the first 
rating of an individual, the highest point of rating in the scale 
would never be used since this would not reflect "movement” but 
only a description of "good” adjustment. Each of the items is 
understood to apply to behavior observable for the period being 
rated. 



1. He reacts to the stated purpose of the group with 



1 


2 


3 


4 NP 


canplete 
mistrust and 
suspicion 


testing and ex- 
ploring of it 
for his personal 
gratifications 


testing £ explor- 
ing for feasibility 
of”belonging” or 
identifying with 
.group purpose 


positive accept- 
ance and use of 
group purpose 


2. His behavior toward the worker usuallv demonstrates 


• 


1 


^2 


3 


4 NP 


mistrust and 
suspicion 


aloofness or 
indifference 


tentative 

acceptance 


consistent 
realistic trust 



3. His attitudes toward the worker (note particularly attitudes of depen- 
dency, authority, ambivalence, manipulativeness, etc.) uGually demonstrate, 

1_^ 2 3 4 NP 

an unconscipus beginning of oil- a beginning in ^ a realistic ap- 

fusion of ^t si^t into uncon- action toward praisal and use of 

relationships scious attitudes discrimination the worker 

of worker’s re- 
alistic position 



4, His behavior in the group has recently been 

» 

1 2 3 4 NP 

consistently self- frequently self^* occasionally self- frequently con-' 



centered £ there 
fore destruc- 
tive^ to group 
process 



centered and 
therefore fre- 
quently de- 
structive to 
group process 



centered but cems self with 

occasionally able group needs ^^th 

to put group needs minimal giving up 

ahead of own of C'- 
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5, In his relations to others in the group he is 

2 3 

an isolate a member of a a meniber of a 

disruptive healthier 

sub-group sub-group 

(or pair) 



4 , , ^ 

able to maintain ~ 
large S smaller 
group relations 
healthily 



6. His obeei-vable ability to maJ<e constructive use of the realistic limita- 
tions or rules of either the group or agency is 

i 2 3 4 1^ 

markedly absent rarely occasionally Sften 

demonstrated demonstrated demonstrated 



7, "pie degree of general hostility j bitterness or angriness he now usually 
demonstrates is 

- , 2 3 4 w 

strong, chronic strong, chronic strong but not moderate, no-t 

and irrational but^atteii^ts to chronic and chronic and usu- 

rationalize usually on ally rational 

rational basis 



8, His ^social prejudices and values as demonstrated in the group (’’anti-” 
attitudes) are such as to cause him t© 



1 2 

vigorously and non-verbally 

bvertly reject reject all 

cill ^ssnmlar who are 

' to him dissimilar 



^3 4 NP 

be cautiously accept others on 

reserved about the basis of 

otners who are individual merits 

dissimilar 



9, unreasonable expectations of personal rejection or of disregard 
for his wishes 

g — — H J 4 NP 

are very frequent often occur seldom occur never occur 



10. His reaction lo rejection (whether on reasonable or unreasonable grounds) 
is expressed by 

1 2 3 4 NP 

withdrawal into pouting, sulking action, either corrective action — 
inaction ^ crying ■ general or dis- whei?e appropriate 

placed to 
another target 
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IS 



nevGr responsive occasionally' 

responsive 



I'JP 



xrequently 

responsive 



usually 

responsive 



12, I'Jhen faced with a group wish at variance with his own he 



contorns v/ith 
scarcely a 
struggle 



.2 3 

struggles a little puts up a puts up a 

but eventually struggle and is struggle S when 

oonfoiim a poor loser loseris a good 

, sport 



13. On the whole his attitude toward group property and supplies is 
^234 



openly 

destructive 



covertly 

destructive 



variable 
according to 
”mood” 



NP 



reasonably 

careful 






®g)ectations for individual 
gratixication from the worker, agency or group is 



chronically and 

markedly 

unrealistic 



frequently 

unrealistic 



3 



sometimes 

unrealistic 



MP 



usually 

realistic 



15. In his overall abiUty to handle group membership (e.g. , social skills 
to s^i ni concert 

he is^° bimse^f, self-esteem, capacity to share feelings, eto.) 



most inept 



2 



omewhat inept 



-- • 4 

becoming skilled skill^ 



NP 



GROUP LExOTR RATING SCALE 

At what point in this meeting were you most comfortable? 



At what point were you most uncomfortable? 
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^ PACIFIC COIWJIIY CENTER 
A Projsct of "tho Nouirjsyor* Foundstion 
1324 Pacific Acvenue 
Venice, California • 



GROUP FATING SCAJLE 



Group 

gate 

Worker 



Prudoniinately this group session was characteristic of those found in the 
1 2 

period therapeutic period 

5’« * 5’: * * * * * A A 

^ responded to in terms of the period in WilCd TIS 

1« On *the whole irhis session wes; 

1 2 a 



teasing, triendly, warm 

^ hostile anbivalent y> ‘ 

SiSe/by^ ’ social acceptability was char; 



indiyidualityj; abortive signs of periods" of " — 
lack of cohesion *^group” forsMtion genuine group 
cohesion 



togetherness and 
cohesion 



3. On the whole the attitude toward the worker during Ihis session was; 
i 2 3 



suspicious, or one o?'"guarded ioving toward 

Hostile acceptance trust 



tmsi'irig and 
friendly 



4. On the whole the attitude to^*yard one another during this 



hostile 



hesitant 



xrlendly 

overtures 



session was: 



4 



~friendl3r~^'d warm 



5, During this session the mood of the group was; 

1 2 3 

inconsis Lent anci searching but occasinh h'n y'^ 

individualized never reaching finding ead^ 

canmon feeling other 



'relaEivF'dlJd;^ 
in being together 
(ease end cemfert) 



6, On the whole this session wasj ' 

1 2 3 

hcn-yer'B;^! ariS 'tentative making 

no common purpose acceptance of overtures— 

one another* or readily re- 
common purpose buffed 



4 

put up wiidi eacn » 
other^s moods S irri- 
ta.tions; generally 
accept each other 



7, Durimg this session was there evidence of most of the group giving aid, 
advice or support to one or more individuals? 

1 2 3 4 

very little seme much - , g0ggj_Qj^ ' 

devoted to this ' 



8. In this group session status was based on: 

1 2 3 4 

the 'iii^ of importance of ' ' importance of " existeaice' of ' ” " 

being delinquent non-conforming striving for socialized behavior 

behavior socialized behavior 



9. VJas this session characterized by shifting sub-groups or was there a 
move toward total group organization? 

2 3 4 

sharply divided sharply Jivided^ ^^ing~or~ total group 

sub-groups— but worked sliifting groups organization 

destructive to together 
organization 



10, Decision-making in this session v/as; 

1 __. 2 3 

dominated by a “initiated ‘by " a few, initiated by a few, 

■few foliated by all accepted by all 



11, This session V7as c:iaracterized by: 

1 2 . 3 4 

anti-socialization ^ some protest about group disapproval strong socialized 
or activity anti-social trends of an*!i-social orientation 

* • activity 



section D 



Pregnant Teenage Group 



Carol Cachelin, R.'N., M.S. and Joyce B. Lazar, M,A, 



The program for unwed pregnant teenage girls was developed when 
it was discovered that there v;as a large group of these girls not being 
served by any of the agencies expected. to reach this group. Out of school 
many of these girls were not seen for prenatal care, made little or no 
plans for delivery, and remained at home with few outside social or other 
contacts. The program v/hich was developed was operated by a nurse with 
a graduate degree in Public Health, 

The objectives of the program were not formulated with the 
same clarity at the inception of the program, but were re-written as 
knowledge and understanding of the teenagers and their problems grew 
from experience. 

The. OveAatt Aon, Each girl will work through the period of 
her pregnancy in a manner that will enable her to deal realistically 
with both feelings and practical considerations which arise from having 
a baby out of wedlock, 

CayU/UbiUing Objzctive^, 

Each girl will! 

A, Make a realistic decision about keeping or 
relinquishing the baby. This decision will result from a 
clear understanding of the implication of each alternative 
with respect to what is best for both herself and the baby, 

B» Make realistic plans for delivery and subsequent 
care of the baby in keeping x^ith the financial and personal 
resources available to her, 

C, Experience labor and delivery x^ith a minimum of 
stress as a result of becoming familiar with both physical 
and emotional aspects of pregnancy and childbirth, 

D, Explore the meaning of motherhood with its 
consequent changes in role and patterns of living, so 
that she begins to formulate what kind of mother she 
x^ants to be and how s)ie will achieve it, 

♦ 

E, Make realist.. c future plans concerning the 
prevention of furthei pregnancy while unmarried. 
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AncZtta/uj 

Each girl will: 

A, Find acceptance and companionship in the group that 
would free her to express her true feelings and concerns. 

B. Realize that illegitimate pregnancy as an event in 
her life does not necessarily end the opportunity for personal 
advancement and fulfillment as regards future plans for school, 
work and eventual marriage. 



Ui>Lt>czcvCLOi'i 0^ Conwuyiciy in order to get the program 

for unwed mothers started, it was necessary to find those girls who might 
be interested in participating. This involved contacting community agen- 
cies who might already be serving them in some capacity. Personal con- 
ferences were arranged with key people in public health and hospital pre- 
natal clinics, local schools, and youth programs in the community. This 
approach was found to be much more beneficial than a phone call. It 
facilitated a clearer interpretation of the program and its aims, and 
helped establish a personal relationship with agencies which were often 
utilized later in working with individual girls. In addition, it afforded 
an appropriate time to work out the details of referral. 

Some community agencies were used not only as a source of 
referral, but as a resource in accomplishing the aims of the program. 
Medical social service and/or nursing service in local hospitals were of 
assistance in arranging tours of the maternity floors. This contributed 
in minimizing the stress of labor and delivery since each girl was able 
to familiarize herself with the hospital personnel, surroundings, and 
routines prior to actual hospitalization. Social workers at adoption 
agencies were most helpful regarding the question of keeping or relinquish- 
ing the baby. Sometimes they worked directly with a girl, but more often 
provided resource material and ideas for the program leader. The Bureau 
of Public Assistance was often utilized where personal financial resources 
were inadequate. Family Planning Centers provided information and ser- 
vices for those girls interested in birth control. Since premarital sex 
relations was generally an established pattern of behavior, birth control 
sometimes represented the only effective means of preventing further 
pregnancies. Additional agencies were utilized as the needs of individual 
girls became evident, 

H0}712. licA'Cti, As referrals came in from community agencies and 
Family Agents, each girl was visited in her home by the leader prior to 
her participation in the group. It was found beneficial not to telephone 
for an appointment. If this was done, more of^en than not, the girls 
failed to be there, and never participated in the program regardless of 
other attempts to meet them. If the first contact with the leader was 
a personal one, they usually joined the group. Home visits were made for 
the following reasons; . 



A, To meet the girl in her own setting and thereby 
gain some knowledge of her home life and surroundings, 

B, To meet the girl on an individual basis \;hich 
permitted an exchange not always possible in a group, 

A 

C, To interpret the aims of the program more 
clearly than is possible by letter or phone. 

Several approaches during these initial visits were found 
helpful in motivating many of the girls to join the groups, and these 
grew out of suggestions from former members. One valuable suggestion 
was that open acknowledgment be made that the other group members had 
mixed feelings about their pregnancies but met as a group in order to 
learn how to make the best of it. It communicated to some degree the 
fact that others may have similar feelings and problems which could be 
openly discussed with each other. It was also helpful to request each 
girl give the group a try once or twice rather than expect a commitment 
to come regularly from the outset. The leader also agreed to pick up 
each member at her home since no transportation was available. 

Several home visits were also made to each girl after 
delivery. These visits were made for the following reasons: 

A, Evaluation of the adjustment the mother and 
infant were making to each other with a discussion of any 
current difficulties, 

B, Evalution of the meaning the group experience 
held for ' the mother. This was most helpful in illiciting 
suggestions for improving the experience for others, in 
addition to reinforcing attitudes and content which were 
valuable to her, 

C, Discussion of aims the mother had set for herself 
regarding future plans for preventing further pregnancies, 
being the kind of mother she wanted to be, and continuing 
to prepare for school or job. 

The. GViZit IfJko PcULtiCyipatzd, During the course of the program 
forty-seven girls were referred or found in the community; of these, 
thirty-eight participated. Of those who participated, twenty-one were 
Negroes, eleven Mexican- American, and six Anglos, The age range was 
from 12 to 19; the mean age for Negro girls was 14-1/2, for the others 
it was 17, They were generally four or five months’ pregnant at the time 
of referral. Six of the nine who did not participate were either preg- 
nant for the second time, or had sisters who were currently pregnant, 

I 

All of the girls lived in a poverty neighborhood, most within 
a few blocks of one another. Of the thirty-eight who participated, thirty 
had no father living in the home; six of tho others lived with relatives 
other than either parent, and two lived alone. Twenty- four of the families 
of these girls were supported by public assistance; several of the girls 
were also receiving aid for their unborn children. 



While there is a risk in making generalizations about unwed 
pregnant teenagers from low income families on the basis of this particular 
sample, certain commonalities were observed among these girls. 

It is commonly thought that pregnancy out of v7edlock is more or 
less an accepted event in poverty areas, particularly in the Negro community. 
However, most of these girls made attempts to hide their pregnancy from 
others, and experienced varying degress of ridicule and disapproval from 
family and neighbors. The adults tended to be much more judgmental than 
their peer group. While many of the girls appeared on the surface to be 
blase about their sutation, feelings and behaviors later expressed revealed 
they cared a great deal. 

Premarital intercourse was a fairly common social behavior for 
this group beginning in the early teens or younger. Where schools records 
were available, it was noted that many of the girls had presented behavior 
problems in the classroom. Hostility toward persons in authority was mani- 
fested in failure to cooperate with the teacher; open defiance was common, 
as was truancy. As a result, grade averages were poor; for some, pregnancy 
seemed a valued escape from the school situation. All of the girls who 
were still in school when their pregnancies became known immediately 
dropped out. Only one continued her education through a home-study pro- 
gram offered by the schools; five entered into the tutorial and remedial 
reading program offered by the center. Many expressed interest in return- 
ing to school after the birth of the baby, but only five followed through 
on this intent. 

Some, upon learning of their pregnancy, tried to abort themselves 
with various oral remedies. Others felt it was wrong to try. When it was 
evident that they would carry their babies to term, all of the girls except 
one felt very strongly about keeping the baby. The decision to keep the 
child was made without much thought of the practical problems involved. 
However, it was based on the belief, particularly in the Negro community, 
that relinquishment meant desertion and abandonment on their part. In 
addition, they thought they’d be "fools" to give up a baby after carrying 
it nine months and enduring the pain of child birth. 

The girls wanted to keep their babies even though only one had 
any plans of marriage to the baby’s father. Contrary to common belief, 
every girl knew who the baby’s father was. In most cases, she had been 
dating him several months, and they continued to see each other even 
after the pregnancy was known to both. In only five instances the 
relationship was terminated because the boys denied fatherhood. All of 
the others stood by the girls and helped in some way financially. 

Since the decision to keep the baby was not generally 
preceeied by looking at the implications of both alternatives, they held 
an unrealistic view of the practical problems involved in raising a 
child. Most thought that very little adjustment in their daily lives 
would be required and that it would be no different than having another 
brother or sister. They rarely thought of their child as growing beyond 
the tiny baby stage and becoming a person. 
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t-n 1 planning for motherhood may also have been due 

to the lack of future orientation and nreoccunai-i-nr, rwei, 

is so characteristic of the low income familv Thi« 4 present which 

evident in the lack of goals f Jr oneself ™s also 

any sjorious thought to what they wanted^o do with^Ljir°?^‘ 
what they wanted in a husband. 



lives theytdrfidla?^^^^^^^^ 

which are sound but out of reach in their related principles 

often discontent with their T 

thJre^Je *eir ideals reflected wishful thinking about homes Jhere 
there was no drinking and cussing, where a "husband treats you nice" and 

ss-Li'jSinLisr; 

THE GROUP EXPERIENCE 

setting. ?j:1tagf j" 

IbdeJ^J'^r *’'® °°“hent ahead of time but dependJruJJJ thJ Sot- 

ledge and experiences of the girls as a point of departure. TLSJs o^ 

2sss"“nrss.i £s.sr*s;;;„"srir ’ ™" 



Human Reproduction 
Fetal Development 
Prenatal Health 
Labor and .Delivery 
The Post-Partum Period 
Birth Control 



- Characteristics of the 
newborn and preparations 
necessary to give adequate 
care* . 

- Infant Feeding 

- Venereal Disease 



no^ above content was eventually covered, it x^as 

there “nJtJnf originally planned. Since 

. a constant turn-over in group memberships, continuity was diffi- 
cult to achieve. Even sK.re important, as the girls began tJ jL^L JhfjJ 
real concerns, factual information as a focus was replaced bv 

“P^"S with pregnancy and motherhood outside of Lrriage The 

g rls with the help of the leader began to anticipate experiences which 
were ahead and to prepare more realistically for them. 

rmPQ^•fri 2^? the major problems which emerged revolved around the 

rarpW h f f relinquish the baby. Vew 

^n considered the meaning of both alLmatives 

to oithor thoinsoXvos or their exoecteH a • 4 

“~ 
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The following list illustrates some of the topic’s which were 
of concern to these girls in dealing with their pregnancies and subse- 
quent motherhood. These were handled in a very detailed fashion which 
allowed the girls to think them through step by step, 

• ' (fJhcut /C6 labo^ and deZLvoA^'JUk t? 

- f/cw do I knoi^) tmo, to go to the. hxi^pttal? 

- Holo u)itl t—geX tkoAz? 

- if} hat (vtZt tt bz tikz the/iz? if} hat viWi thzij do to mz? 
ifJhat loiti tt bz tckz to bz a motkzn,? 

- (fJkat changzi> ufttt it makz tn my ii-^z? 

- vJkcLt i.6 CL good mother? A bad mothe/c? 

- (flhat kind o{ mothoJi mJit I be? 

- i)}heJiz can J get kelp in KaJUing my bahy? 
ifJkot loill my baby bz tckz? 

- (dhat loilt kz nzzd? 

- W/ie/te loiil I get thz things kz nzzd(>7 

- Hoio muck will it co^t? 

- ifJkat will I kavz to do to givz it good cojlz? 

Shall I givz tkz baby hii> jatkenih iMt namz? 

i}}kat do my iomlly, jAizndi and neigkbou think o^ mz? 

- How can I be^t fizaot to them? 



Some of the above questions were introduced by the leader when 
the girls did not bring up concerns which were felt to be crucial in 
preparing for their future role. 

MztkocU, The discussion groups in which the girls participated 
were generally unstructured. Sometimes the conversations took place on 
the beach or in a coffee shop. The leader endeavored to create the kind 
of atmosphere in which the girls felt free to express both positive and 
negative remarks without fear of criticism, A direct and frank approach 
which didn’t skirt around what needed to be said was basic. The girls 
seemed to appreciate honesty, not only in using frank and familiar terms 
from their own experience, but in the manner the leader responded to 
them as persons. When she was unable to answer a question, it was 
acknowledged openly and solutions were sought through the joint effort 
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of group and leader. Inappropriate remarks and laughter were also openly 
acknowledged and sometimes explored. The leader also tried to find at 
least something worthwhile in any given comment so that misconceptions 
could be dealt with frankly without rejecting the entire contribution. 
Since the teenagers were not practiced in expressing themselves verbally, 
it often required a good deal of time to get the discussion on a meaning- 
ful level. The technique of restating a given comment was used by the 
leader. This tended to clear up misunderstandings early. In addition, 
both the contributing person and those listening began to learn how to 
say what they really meant. 

Specific methods for dealing with subject matter needed to be 
extremely explicit and simple. Most of the girls were poor achievers 
in school. Consequently, reading and spelling skills were often at the 
elementary level. They were unable to grasp abstract concepts easily, 
and these had to be brought doiim to very practical levels which could be 
illustrated by using examples from their own immediate experiences, 
visual aids, and/or stories. 

In most instances, the girls* own experiences and knov7ledge 
served as a base from which to work in making preparations for motherhood. 
In addition, these preparations were discussed in a step-by-step fashion 
in which even minute details were considered. For example, plans for 
delivery, included working through such practical details as getting to 
the hospital, the price of cabfare and saving money 'ahead for it, etc. 
Other discussions were handled with equal detail. 

Since reading skills v/ere generally poor, methods which 
utilized visual aids rather than printed matter were more effective. The 
girls were fascinated by pictures and these served to stimulate questions 
which otherwise might not have been raised. Cartoons depicturing infant 
life in utero and the subsequent realities of motherhood once it was bom 
were used. Learning in this way was fun as well as practical. Recently, 
health education for expectant mothers has been made available in comic 
book style. This form of printed matter was well received since it was 
familiar to them, was written simply with illustrations. Other visual 
aids were constructed out of paper, yarn, and other materials. For 
example, a model of a uterus was knit from yarn and used to demonstrate 
the phenomonen of labor and delivery. A small doll could be positioned 
inside it to show how a baby is carried during pregnancy, and eventually 
expelled during birth with the aid of contractions. 

Most of the literature about prenatal health and child care 
which is currently available through public health agencies was reviewed 
and found to be inadequate for this group of girls; The language was 
too complex and the content dealt primarily with middle class values. 

It was also noted that none of the pamphlets were illustrated with Negro 
characters, and very few were directed toward other minority groups. 

This was true even though the minorities comprise a large segment of 
the cas.eload handled by public health agencies. 

The girls responded well to stories which could be found to 
illustrate a given point. For instance, there is a story of a sixteen- 
year-old girl, totally paralyzed by polio, who leads a meaningful and 
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happy life because of her attitude tov/ard her situation. The girls 
identified with the main character and used the story in discussing their 
own attitudes in dealing with pregnancy out of wedlock and its meaning 
for the future. 

Another method was found particularly useful in getting the 
girls to use their imaginations regarding the future life they wanted 
for themselves and their children. The technique involved setting a 
scene for the girls in x<rhich they dream that anything they wish will be 
granted. Once the scene vfas set, they proceeded to talk about their 
hopes and ideals, and what they wanted to change about their present 
lives© Such an approach which takes them momentarily out of reality 
into a ”what if , , ,” situation served to stimulate their imaginations. 
Then, their C'' .. lents were brought down to the level of reality and 
applied in more practical ways. 

In short, the methods which were most successful depended upon 
involvement on the part of the girls in stories and dreams, and upon 
visual means which served to make the content more real to them. 



•Evaluation 

Evaluation of the program for unwed teenagers consisted of 
examining extent to which objectives were met. Because the program 
X\ras so receuuly terminated, long term follox7up> which would probably 
yield valuable information cannot be included here. 

The aim that a girl’s decision to keep or relinquish her child 
be made after careful evaluation of both alternatives was not actually 
met. Five girls were willing to accept counseling by an adoption agency; 
one of these decided to place the child for adoption. All of the others 
had made prior decisions to keep the baby, although they gave little 
thought to the implications, they were unwilling e/en to consider the 
possibility of placement. While this was seen as a critical decision by 
the worker, it was a foregone conclusion by the girls, and any attempt on 
the part of the worker to find sources of counseling to help each girl 
deal with her feelings and consequent decision was rejected by the girls, 

labile discussions focusing on the question of keeping or 
relinquishing a child did not accomplish the stated objective, it is 
felt that they at least served to illuminate the practical consequences 
of a prior decision and to point to preparations which should be made. 

The second objective which called for realistic plans for 
delivery and subsequent care of the baby was met to^ a far greater degree. 
All of the participants worked out suitable arrangements within available 
resources. They worked with their families and boyfriends in figuring 
^ out financial obligations toward hospitalization and care of the child. 
Some had to apply for welfare funds and followed through with this action. 
In some cases, they took babysitting jobs to help supplement their income. 
Most of the girls v;ere able to accumulate the basic equipment needed to 
care for an infant. 
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Thd obj active that each girl experience labor and delivery 
with a minimum of stresa was reached In most cases* This area was one 
o£ their greatest concerns and they eagerly absorbed what information 
they could about it* It appeared that the tours of the maternity floors 
together with discussion of the routines and procedures to be expected 
during hospitalization were the most helpful in this regard. Most of 
the girls felt much better after visiting theii; respective hospitals, 
and after delivery often remarked, ”It happened just like you said.” 

They had few complications during labor and delivery and all gave birth 
to live and healthy infants* 

Through various discussion sessions all of the girls began to 
explore the meaning of motherhood and the subsequent, demands it would make 
on them. \-Jhile initially most felt that caring for a child would not 
change their present lives greatly, they began to see that a new role 
with subsequent changes in daily patterns would be required. In addition 
most had neyet thought about the kind of home atmosphere they wanted to 
provide for a child. They did begin to verbalize this. However, the 
extent to which they have incorporated their ideas into actual practice 
is unknown since long term followup has not been possible* 

It was also hoped that in the group experience, the teenagers 
would find acceptance that freed them to express their true concerns, and 
would begin to realize that illegitimate pregnancy does not necessarily 
ruin plans for future personal fulfillment. It is believed that the 
extent to which feelings and problems were openly expressed reflected a 
feeling of acceptance on the part of the girls. Most became quite frank 
and open as they began to feel comfortable with the leader and each other. 
Several girls mentioned after they left the group that learning to make 
the best of their situation had been very important in shaping attitudes 
toward their present life and future plans. 

Many problems were encountered which made it difficult to reach 
the program objectives. One of the primary difficulties lay in the 
attitudes and motivation which characterized the participants. Most felt 
thay had little control over life events, and consequently were fairly 
apathetic and saw little hope for changing their lives. Until they have 
a reason to believe they have some control over what happens to them, it 
is doubtful they will incorporate their ideals into daily living. In 
addition, most lived in family and community settings which were not 
conductive to the ideals they expressed. It would require very strong 
personalities to rise above the attitudes and living conditions with which 
. they werd so discontent. However, most did not grow up in the kind of 
^ family atmosphere needed to develop a strong personality. 

As with many programs designed to serve the .poor, motivation 
of the hard-to-reach was a problem. Many of the girls who did not 
participate probably needed help more than anyone; they were pregnant for 
the second time, or illegitimate pregnancy was not uncommon to other girls 
in the .same family. These girls were very difficult to contact either by 
phone or personal interview; many either gave yes answers, never followed 
through, or made themselves scarce. 
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Problems were encountered in the groups experience itself which 
could have been improved. The general size of the group, two or three 
girls, was too small for a really effective discussion. A group of five 
to six would have permitted more diversified discussion in which the 
leader could have played a less dominant role. Continuity of discussion 
content was difficult to achieve from week to week since the same girls 
were not always present. In addition, new members were taken in at inter** 
vals and their immediate needs were different than those who had already 
been in the group for sometime. For this reason, it was necessary to work 
with them individually as well as in a group setting’. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that the program for unwed pregnant 
teenagers was not without its problems. While it fell short of the stated' 
objectives, it nevertheless made a significant contribution in helping 
these girls anticipate what was ahead and to plan accordingly. It is 
difficult to say X'jhether it significantly altered attitudes or gave hope 
for a better future life, but it at least gave assistance to girls faced 
with many problems in dealing with illegitimate pregnancy where they might 
have had no help at all. One of the most important elements of whatever 
success was achieved vxas the presence of a warm and acceptive adult whom 
they could trust. Without a personal relationship of this sort, it is 
doubtful that any progress at all could have been made. It is strongly 
felt that such a program serves a definite need, and if ever continued 
could be improved to the point where objectives were met more effectively. 
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CHAPTER VI 




Community Impact and Community Change 



COMMUNITY IMPACT 



In a paper written for the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
senior author of this report suggested that OEO is engaged not in one - 
but in three separate UWars On Povery”* 

- The First of these is an effort to provide services to 
help the poor bridge the gap which insufficient services have 
produced and which bar them from full participation in our 
society. 

- The Second seeks to provide jobs for the poor. Since 
work is the means through which we most repectably distribute 
goods and services, this war seeks to end poverty by giving 
people access to goods and services through the money they 
earn. 



- The Third seeks to organize the poor into politically 
viable blocs who could then exercise political leverage to 
bring about beneficial changes in institutional behavior. 

All of these are defensible campaigns. But all three are different j they 
each require a different set of strategies and tactics, and each a 
different set of criteria for evaluation. ^Thile there are points of con- 
tact between them, there are also considerable differences, and current 
attempts to make each program conduct each campaign simultaneously seems 
to us, to increase the possibility of chaos and ineffectiveness. 

This project set out to deliver services in a new way. It not 
only demonstrated its effectiveness in this, but also stimulated the 
development of new and permanent services in a community previously bereft 
of most of those normally found in American communities. 

Altogether, thirty-seven new services and projects came into 
being since the project began. 

- Twenty- four of them were initiated by the project 

- Six of them were assisted by project staff in their 
organization and funding, or were initially” encouraged by 
staff to come to the area« 

— Four were initiated by the Economic and Youth 
Opportunities Agency of Greater Los Angeles 



- The remaining three were initiated by oth.er groups 

outside of the Venice-Ocean Park area* 

Out of this group of thirty-seven new services, all but five were still 
functioning six months later* 

As is indicated in the attached table, only nine of these 
programs are presently supported by OEO grants* Fifteen are supported ■ 
by private contributions and eight are supported by public agencies with 
monies from their ongoing program* Of the thirty-two new programs still 
operating, twenty-five were originally supported by OEO grants* 

In terms of the "service*' War On Poverty, we feel that the 
project has had a significant impact on the target area* Not only are 
there now over three-score new services, but only nine of them are 
dependent on OEO largess for their support - and five of these are, by 
their nature, intrinsically federal programs, such as the Head Start, 

VISTA and College Work-Study Programs* 

Although this is significant, it is still not enough* 

• t ’ 
j * 

This project was only able to serve a fifth of the poor in the 
area* For the other four-fifths the War On Poverty does not really 
exist* We were not able to deal with basic issues of housing, health, 
and employment of people unable to compete in the present labor market* . • • 

We were only able to provide a few individual "band-aids" in these areas'* 



While our very presence stirred up enormous community storm - 
both pro and con the project - and stimulated the formation of some 
groups determined to do something, the target area is still politically 
fragmented* The fragments were able to successfully join together to 
defend the new State Service Center — which could hot have happened 
earlier - but there is still no real organization of the poor* While,y^*;., i....-- 
even the most vocal opponents of a project run by white professionals’ 
say that our presence was a turning point in the community’s life, 
faction still refers only to their ot^n ethnically segregated tur|*.. 
the Negro in Venice, though he con^stitutes only 14% of the poor,’ 



community" means the few square blohks in which Negroes live* 
not include the Mexican bsirio or the Anglo majority, though all. 
equally poor and equally lost* ‘ ’ ’ ' ' 



t 

•4f 



I'K 



Although new young leadership has arisen in the Negro 
neighborhood, the Mexican-Araerican "spokesmen" are still a pair of midflie 
class politicians who have no discemable awareness of the feelings of 
tie poor* 



The Venice Forum provided a base for development of awareness 
and action, as well as a first mechanism for inter-group and inter- 
factional communication* . While this appears to us a significant gain, 
we are 'viewing this as professionals* From the perspective of the poor, 
from the point of view of the politically ambitious youngster of the 
"new left", it may well seem that nothing much has happened at all in 
the "political" War On Poverty in Ocean Park and Venice* 
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We have already discussed our efforts and difficulties in the 
third War On Poverty - the provision of jobs for the poor. While we found 
many jobs, we found few job-ready applicants. The current trend of filling 
service jobs with people selected only because they are poor saddens us - 
for we feel that this practice will only insure the delivery of poor 
services to people who really need the very best. We find it hard to be 
stirred by a banner that reads, **It’s better than nothing”. 

A Head Start classroom staffed by the very women whose inept 
child«rearing practices make Head Start an imperative seems an unlikely 
setting from which; to rescue these youngsters from the non-culture of 
poverty. Nor is it likely that a neighborhood aide who cannot cope with 
’’the establi ^hment” herself is going to be of much help to people in the 
same ’’fix”. 



But perhaps saddest to see . is that the bulk of the ’’jobs” 
created by anti-poverty agencies are held by women - thus continuing the 
matriarchal situation in which so many poof boys have been raised. 

In summary, this project’s contribution to the community it 
served and studied are, first of all, in the initiation and institionali- 
zation of a wide range of new services. 

Second, both through its leadership development program and 
through its existence as the first locally based agency of any kind in 
the area, it served to stir up and cause considerable community organiza- 
tion efforts. 

\ 

Third, its efforts focused national, state, county and city 
attention on the needs of this isolated backwater slum, with resultant 
community-wide attention to its needs by the business and professional 
population. 



Fourth, we found that one must make a choice bett^een running 
for popularity among politicos and landholders and providing concrete 
advocacy and service to the poor. In the ’’Zeitgeist” of the ghetto, to 
try to do both is to sacrifice the second. . 
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Projects and Serviced Star red in Target' Area 
During Period of Proje ct Opsr^tioii 



u InlUcUed bif PAoject 

Legal Services Program 
Youth Groups 
Family Services 
Remedial Program 
Youth Counseling Service 
Family Skill Center 
Multifailure Counseling 
Adult Literacy Services' 

Dropout Prevention Program 
Program for Pregnant Teenagers 
Young Mothers Club 
Consumer Education Program 
Sewing Classes 
Venice Forum 

Crisis Intervention Service 
Work-Study Program 
Home Management Courses 
i . , VISTA Project 

Campership Program 
Girls Workshop* 

Boys Workshop* 

Charm Course* 

Goods Distribution Center* 
Community Newspaper* 

2* bij Pnjojzct Sta.U 

Youth Emplojment Service 
Benjamin Rush Psychiatric Clinic 
Venice Credit Union 
Head Start Centers 
Project Action, Inc. 

State Service Center 

3. liUMMed by CAP Agenct/ 

Campfire Girls Program 
Public:;Sc^ool Extended Programs 
"Teanposts" 

. Neighborhood Aide Program 



*No Longer Operating 



Projects and Services Started in Target Area 
During Period of Project Operation, Cont’d. 

4. InltuUsd bt/ OikoJi A^enc^ei 

Public Library Project 

Loyola University Tutorial Program 

Boys Club Program in Ocean Park 



Status of New Projects and Services • 
in Target Area - 

S ix Months After Close of Project 






Initiator 



Foundation Project 

Assisted by 
‘ Foundation Staff 

Other 

CAP Agency 



Other 



No. 

Started 


No • Privately 

Operating . Supported 


OEO 

Supported 


Public 

Support 


24 


19 .. IL 


. 5 i 


*‘3 


6. 


6 2 . 


1 


3 


3 


3 2 




1 


4 


4 

• V 


3 


1 


37 


32 15 


9 


8 



TOTALS 
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Program Costs 




PROGRAM COSTS 



While it is obvious that shared rent and other overhead X7ill 
reduce the cost of each service in a multi-service center, the additional 
administrative, training and supervisory costs of a part-time staff 
might not produce any real savings. Indeed, one of the arguments raised 
against the idea of such part-time, sub-professional staffs was the 
assertion that it might cost even more than traditionally organized 
services. ' 



We sought to provide a factual basis for testing this notion, 
by developing "real” unit costs for the three services most frequently 
found as separate agency functions in most communities* 

The figures presented here are based upon very careful cost 
accounting procedures, and include the costs of rent, telephone, util- 
ities, supplies and equipment, bookeeping, accounting, reporting, cleri- 
cal and administrative personnel, supervision, staff, travel and fringe 
benefits. 



Examining the budgets of a wide variety of family agencies, 
youth-serving agencies and remedial education services, we found both 
a wide variety of unit-costs and a wide variety of fiscal and case-load 
reporting procedures. 

The tables below present fiscal data for the Family Agent Pro- 
gram, the Youth Club Program, and the Tutorial Program, in enough differ- 
ent categories to permit the reader to select almost any agency fiscal 
report and make a comparison with the cost of these programs. 

These figures do not, of course, permit con 5 >arisons in terms 
of the "quality" of services. Since there are not agreed upon criteria 
of qualitative effectiveness of social and educational services, we can- 
not argue that issue on empirical grounds. However, we believe that these 
programs were of high quality, and con^arable to those offered by typical 
community agencies. 
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■ FISCAL 'DATA 





■ Family Agent 


Clubs 


Tutorial 


Number of People Served 




1,464 


281 


109 


Number of Units 




235 


10 


- 


Tot el Cost 


$110,233.00 
1 • 


$42,784.00 


$39,220.00 


Cost Per Person 


$ 


74.00 


$ 152.00 


$ 360. OO' 


Cost Per Unit 


$ 


469.00 


$ 4,278.00 


- 


Average No. of Months 
Service to Each Person 




6 


11 


6 


Monthly Cost Per Unit • 


$ 


78.00 


$ 186.00 


- 


Monthly Cost Per Person • 


$ 


12.00 . 


$ 6.50 


$ 15.60 


Average Unit Size 


- 


6.25 


14.00 


- • 


Average Cost Per Hour 


'■ $ 


5.20 


$ • 3.64 


$ 4.50 
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From this project and its evaluation, we conclude that there 
is a wide availability of college trained women willing to work for 
$2.00 an hour who will be effective at their work over an extended period 
of time. Similar programs in large urban areas could expect to find many 
times the number of applicants needed, and ^institute screening procedures. 

Further, without any direct recruitment efforts, such programs 
can expect to attract the same caliber of applicants and to make 
replacements in staff, while still maintaining a consistant quality. 

Finally, this staffing pattern- seems to provide a long term 
source of needed manpower in the scarce area of human services. Of those 
active at the end of the program, 92% said they would like to continue in 
this area of work. Of those who had terminated, nearly half did so in 
order to take full time work in related fields. Thus, this type of 
program can be an effective way of recruiting manpower for both full time 
and part time work in a shortage area. 

In terms of the individual criteria, those women most apt to 
remain and be effective in such programs are those who; 

- have graduated from college 

- are between the ages of 26 and 50 , 

- are currently married 

- have school age children 







- have had three or more previous volunteer experiences 

- are paid, rather than volunteer 

but do not depend upon the pay as a prime means of 
support 

- and who are provided with some upgrading of 
responsibility within the program. 

Those who are least apt to remain are; 

- unmarried, or married with pre-school children 
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- under age 26 

« minority group members, residents of the area, or 
others dependent upon the pay as a prime source of 
income. 

The use of such personnel must be structured and defined in 
such a way as to avoid confusion between this source of manpower and 
"jobs for the poor" programs. 

Since a major function of the Professional Service Corps member 
is cultural diffusion and effective advocacy, she must be a knowledgeable 
member of the wider society, VJhile, eventually, some of her clients will 
have learned sufficiently from her to assume some of her functions, these 
cannot be learned "overnight" by people who have not had many years of 
exposure to the hidden curriculum of the middle class. 

Further, to volunteer a fourth or a half of one’s time assumes 
that this time is surplus ~ which in turn assumes certain things about 
both the emotional as well as fiscal economy of the worker’s life. Our 
various attempts to recruit and utilize residents of the target area 
taught us that they cannot emotionally afford to enter a volunteer 
program. The notion that concerned mothers in a poor urban neighborhood 
will band together as volunteers to perform structured services under the 
intermittent supervision of a professional is not realistic. Both the 
variable quality of Head Start Programs and the difficulty in retaining 
volunteers in Head Start are illustrative of this conclusion. 

Professional tasks cannot be effectively performed by a randomly 
selected person. This ancient finding is the basis of the elaborate 
screening and selection procedures of all professional training programs. 
This is no less true for those tasks v?hich are portions of professional 
work - particularly those portions involving capacity for objective judg- 
ment and a large repertoire of problem solving techniques. Comparisons 
of selected staff with an unselected control and the relatively unselected 
VISTA volunteers point up the crucial role of careful selection in 
performance, reliability and turnover. 

The question of payment of a stipend to volunteers is one which 
distresses "purists" in the world of "volunteer bureaus". In point of 
fact, volunteers are always paid - if not in money, then in status, power, 
publicity or guilt-reduction. Having worked with volunteers for twenty 
years, the project director hypothesized that it would be cheaper, easier 
and more effective to simply pay a token salary. The salary we arrived 
upon was designed to reimburse the out-of-pocket expenses of the volun- 
teer, and, we found, it did not quite do that. Nonetheless it made it . 
possible for many women to participate who could not have afforded the 
amount of babysitting, gasoline, parking and other expenses the task . 
required. 



As compared with the non-reimbursed volunteers, the PSC member 
was more reliable and less judgmental. She was seen by community agency 
professionals as a peer rather than as a "lady bountiful". Her role in 
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relation to the poor was one which allowed the client to maintain her 
dignity: the PSC member was doing her job - she was not there as an 
act of charity* The motivation of the volunteer is often obscure - and 
thus suspect « to the poor* A paid job presents a comprehensible motiva- 
tion. But most important, perhaps, is the meaning of the check - no matter 
how tiny to the woman herself. Its meaning to the educated wife and 
mother - in self esteem and confidence - cannot be underestimated. The 
changes in energy and assurance which took place were the subject of 
many unsolicited thanks from husbands of PSC members - many of whom, 
at first, resented their wives* initial steps toward an independent 
identity. 

We found that this staff was more effective in some programs 
and less effective in others, and that this was largely a function of 
their time commitments. While the Family Agent, Tutorial, Legal Service, 
and Club Programs operated easily with part-time staffs, the employment 
program did not* The young adults who were the primary applicants and 
clients of the employment program used their 'relationship to the employ- 
ment counselor as a therapeutic relationship. Lacking a clear relation- 
ship to time, lacking a time-bound structure in their own lives, they 
needed to be able to "drop in" at any time - but would only talk to their 
counselor* Once out on a job, the counselor needed to do continual 
supportive work — at almost any hour - to keep the youngster on the job* 

In this assignment we found it necessary to depend primarily 
on staff who could - because their children were grown, or because they 
had no children - in effect, devote any amount of time their clients 
needed. 



Similarly, while the Crisis Service could and did effectively 
use part-time staff, it required at least one full-time person available 
around the clock. Since the crisis xc^orker needed to be able to make 
immediate decisions, spend money, and make immediate resource arrange- 
ments (with hospitals, police, landlords, etc.) we found that we needed 
mature and highly sophisticated staff in this role* 



THE MATURE OF POi/ERT^ 



To design effective services for a family it is essential to 
know something about how a family is poor. "The poor" are not the homo- 
geneous mass of much popular literature* While many categorizations are 
possible - age, ethnicity, rural or urban residence, and others - we 
found most useful a categorization based on the families* goals, resources, 
process competence, and energy. These findings are discussed in detail 
in Chapter IV of this volume. ' 

What emerges from this data is the suggestion that these 
categories could be used as a basis for determining, at the initial 
contact, the kinds of intervention that are likely to bring about desired 
changes in that family. 

If we ask whether a family is poor in goals and aspirations - 
and in which areas - . 
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- If we examine the' kinds of 
in addition to money -• 



resources a family has, 



- Md if we ascertain the ways - the processes by which 

the fam^y uses - or does not use - its resources to reach 
' its goals - 



we can arrive at a 
of any particular 



program of action for that family which is independent 
theory of psycho dynamics or social pathology. 



• 4^4 applying these categories to our data we found some 

differences between ethnic groups, but these were over- 
? the : similarities we found between ethnic groups. Since we 
lower class- families, we cannot separate the effects of 
class status. It is important to note that there were as 
great differences within ethnic. groups as between them. 



rpu «4 Certain implications of these findings need further study. 

was mentioned above. Our data suggest that research 
in the diagnosis of families in terms of goals, means and processes 
may be fruitful and lead to rapid practical use. 



14.. Second, our data suggest the presence in these families of a 
quality we have called "adhesion". These families are rarely "unified" 

arrive at and cooperatively strive tox^ard agreed 
P n goals. Rather, they seem "stuck" to each other in a kind of non- 
constructiye dependency. Emergence from the family group seems rarely 
bn^rnr^ temporary - with members continually returning to the womb - 
t arely feeling part of it. It is a phenomenon noted by other students 

Vida) but which needs more systematic under- 
standing if It is to be dealt with effectively. 



of oniM,,. offet some possible insights into the mechanism 

• deprivation. We were able to dichotomize our observations 

in terms of high-energy families and lox^-energy families. We refer here 
to the amount of energy expended by the family in expressing its life 
style,- pursuing its goals, and using its resources. When we then studied 
our data to find if there were differences in the values held by high- 
and low-energy families, we found only one significant value difference. 
Low-energy families value education less and use information less than 
o igh-enerp families. Indeed, the loxi 7 -energy families did not seem 
to perceive information as either a useful resource or education as a 
process leading toward their goals, 

^ One continual source of frustration for our xvrorkers stemmed 
from their realization that while these families verbally espoused 
educational and vocational goals for their children, they did not think 
it relevant to send their children to school or to enable them to do 
their homework. Somehow knox^ledge, information and education are not 

/^^^ted to Vocational achievement - and so our work trainees 
could not unaerstand why an apprenticeship and reading and arithmetic 

that ^ plumber, and our militants could not understand 

that education had any relationship to professional competence. 
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While we did find more Mexican— American families in the low- 
energy category, we see this as further confirmation that lack of accul- 
turation is related to the readiness to use symbols and symbolic knowledge 
as a mfijor tool in life. Insofar as language and logic acculturate the 
individual, the low-energy poor appear to have become logically or semio- 
ticaliy conditioned, but not semantically conditioned. Further research 

might ask whether the low-energy poor Mexican families are likewise' • " 
non-aceulturated in Mexico, 




In any event, this distinction between high- and low-energy 
families suggests yet another dimension requiring different programs for 
d: fferent kinds of poor people, ' 

Finally, we have been able to demonstrate a series of 
relationships between the life style and values of a poor family, the 
specific intervention techniques that are effective within each life- 
style syndrome, and the personality and ''stfyle” of the Family Agent or 
other intervenor. This data suggests a means of pairing workers to clients 
on bases relevant to the work needed by the family and the worker *s own 
areas of effectiveness. This data and its applications will be published 
separately in a form targeted at case work and welfare supervisors, for 
whom its practical implications are most relevant. 




V 



VEMOMSTRATIOM PROOmiS AhlV COmUMITV ACTIOM PROGMiS 

This project is, we believe, an example of the reasons that 
demonstration and research-oriented programs are essential if we are 
to develop effective new means of relieving human suffering. 

Conducting a demonstration in a metropolitan area poses 
mammoth problems of relationship to the local community action agency, 
and these must be faced if meaningful progress in anti— poverty research 
is to be conducted. 



This is no question in our project but that our data was 
contaminated - and much of it destroyed by activities of the CAP which 
were simply part of the county-wide program. The problem is not one of 
fault ■* but one of structure, A CAP’s programs are decided upon by a 
lay board upon applications from established agencies xj^ho, convinced 
of their virtue, want to do more of what theyWe alxj^ays done, and from 
neighborhood groups who are largely uninformed and insist on repeating 
mistakes they never knexjf others had made. In either event, the result 
is a potpourri of conventional programs and momentary fads. Evaluation 
is rarely built in, and even when it is, a CAP*s decisions are invariably 
political, and when evaluation findings correspond to CAP funding 
behavior, only the laws of probability are responsible. 



Given the basic concepts of community action programs, we 
cannot reasonably expect otherwise, VThile we had initial battles with 
the CAP agency, these were based largely on the difference between the 
imperatives of a CAP and the imperatives of research. 






o 
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On a staff level ^ the professionals of the CAP who knew what we 
were trying to do were unfailingly friendly and helpful. Indeed, this 
volume could not have been published without the generosity of the 
Economic & Youth Opportunities Agency of Greater Los Angeles, On an 
official level they had to introduce programs into the target area which 
•v‘ constricted or sabotaged parts of our programs. Similarly, they had to 
be responsive to people who complained that we did. not use our funds ~ 
or 0E0*s funds — primarily to provide jobs for poor people, 

• 

And finally, they have to support programs which may be ludicrous 
in concept, patently unrelated to poverty, and hopelessly staffed if such 
a program appears to have wide popular support. 

Research design does not take place through such processes; 
and controls, which are difficult at best in the social sciences, are 
essential if research is to be meaningful. 

In the setting we worked, a major portion of our creative 
energies had to be diverted to the task of defending the project from 
•attempted depredations. 

Naively assuming that 0E0*s demonstration and research programs 
would parallel those of such less-combustible agencies at the National 
Institutes of Health, we saw the possibility of an OEO grant as a real 
asset to our program. If we were to do it again, we would either conduct 
a demonstration in an isolated town whose. CAP accepted the necessity of 
a research design or, if we worked in a large city, we would avoid any 
visible connection to public anti-poverty funds. 

The recent cut in OEO demonstration grant funds seems to us 
incredibly shortsighted, ,We can only hope that future demonstrations 
can be given the isolation and protection they need. We hope too that 
OEO will clearly see that the pushes and pulls that, of necessity, drive 
the course of a Community Action Agency are basically incompatible with 
the conduct of systematic studies. 
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